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“PREPACE. 


ee) a | —— 


Tue period fixed by the Punjab Government for the compilation - 


of the Gaseficer of the Province being limited to twelve months, the 
Editor has not been able to prepare any original matter for the present 


~ work ; and his duties have been confined to throwing the already exist-— 


Shas been taken from the Census Report; while here and there, and 





ing material into shape, supplementing it as far as possible by contribu- 
tions obtained from district officers, passing the draft through the press, 


circulating it for revision, altering it in accordance with the corrections — 
and suggestions of revising officers, and printing and issuing the final 


edition. 
The material available in print for the Gazetteer of this district 
consisted of the Settlement Reports, and a draft Gaselieer compiled 


hetween i87o and 1874 by Mr, F. Cunningham, Barrister-at-Law. 


- Notes on certain points have been supplied by district oMcers ; while. 


the report on the Census of 1881 has been utilised. Of the present 
volume, Section A of Cap. V (General Administration), and the whole 


‘of Cap. VI (Towns), have been for the most part supplied by the 


Deputy Commissioner ; Section A of Cap. III (Statistics of Population) 











pecially in the matter of ancient history, passages have been extracted 


- from Mr. Cunningham's compilation already referred to. But with 


these exceptions, the great mass of the text has been taken almost if 
| ly, from Mr. Steedman’s Settlement Report of the 


listrict. 
The draft edition of this Gazefteer has been revised by Colonel 
Major Bartholomew, and Mr. Steedman. The Deputy 


he spelling of vernacular names, which 


smmissioner is responsible for t 


stem of transliteration. The final edition, though completely com- 
piled by the Editor, has been passed through the press by Mr. Stack, 
Tre EnpITor. 


: .<¢ been fixed throughout by him«in accordance with the prescribed ~ 
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THE DISTRICT. 2 
; SECTION A.—DESCRIPTIVE. a 
cS The Thang district is the northernmost of the four districts Chapter I, A. a 


| (of the Mooltan division, and lies between north latitude 40° 35° | Phe 
| and 32° 4’, and east longitude 71° 69’ and 73° 38’. It is in | Dec ae 
shape triangular, with its apex to the south-west and its base General Cee ae 
“to the north-east. The acute angle of the apex is contained jy 
"tween the districts of Muzaffargarh and Dera Ismail Khan, and i 
 -Ifbase line marches with Shihpur and Gujranwala. The south- co ia 
Jern side is bounded for the greater part of its length by the 
Ihtgomery district. The remaining portion adjoins Mooltan and 


















gaffargarh, The north-western si e, Which is more irregular in oes} s 
-shetion than the south-eastern, is bounded by the Dera Ismail lw ~~ ae 

“én and Shéhpur districts. The length of a line drawn from the — 
section point of the base to the apex where the three districts ee 
jet, is about 124 miles ; while another drawn at right angles to or 
ort = eS, i 8 the above, through fee. 
Kot lea Shah, Khiwa - ee 
ond Samundri, is a i ae 


|” little under 70 miles ee 















inlength. From the ot i- 
apex to the north-east ; 


and north-west base 
| angles, the distances 
| are respectively 152 
and 124 miles, . The 
area of the district is 

given inthe margin. 












’ | fhe district is divided into three tahsils by two lines running 
“light across the district parallel to the base. The north-eastern 
 jertion so cut off constitutes the tahsil of Chiniot, the small triangle : 
ting to the south-west that of Shorkot, and the central portion aie) 
‘Mb the district that of Jhang. The uplands of the district are ” 
- for the most part Government waste, and not included in any village 
boundary; indeed only some 40 per cent. of the total area is 
; ar clused. The remaining 60 per cent. is inhabited only by wild 
Kastoral tribes whose flocks graze at large over the wide-spread 
_jplains, while their habitations are mere temporary hamlets of 
thatched huts, toalay occupied and to-morrow deserted. | 
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" 2 CHAP. L—THE DISTRICT. | | | 
be Chapter I, A. Some seting statistics regarding the district and the several 
. —— tahsfls into which it is divided are given 
Descriptive, 


in Table No, I as a 
frontispiece. The district contains two towns of more than 10,000 
* General description, souls, riz, -— 


< Maghidna 














‘ a oo» 12574 a 
Chiniot rE sis + 10,731 ; 
The administrative head-quarters are situated at Maghiéna, i 
» distant only some three miles from the town of Jhang, from which — 

= the district tikes its name. 

in Jhang stands fourth in order of area, and twenty-sixth in 

= order of population, among the 82 districts of the Province 

: : Teer F comprising 5°35 per cent. o 

fe - S) os (eo the teed area, 2°10 per cent. 

4 oe 2 E| cof the: total population, and 

Py, el | 4 S$ [aa | 152 per cent of the urban 

a, | e > ei population, of British terri- 

a a | ee ee 


| L= tory, The latitude, longitude, 
r ee ans ST oe »| and heicht ; 
pang (Maghidna) (31° 1679 904 579 









in feet above the 

Chiniot = (SI 44°73" 1"! 89) sea of the principal places in 

4 Shorkot eve OP 50" 72? 7 o60" | tha district are shown in the 

a, . : - margin. eM re, 
; Physieal formation, The district is traversed by two rivers, the Chendh and §. 

9 | Jhelam, The Chendb enters the district a little west of #1" 

14 bi-section point of the base line, and after receiving the waters of tha. 
= helam, leaves the district about 12 miles east of the district ay ( 

ae The course of the Chenah is steadily to the south-west, and &@y 
* river Feeney divides the distr; | 


ct into two very nearly 1 
ortions, The Jhelam enters the district at 4 point about 46 mile 7; 
istant, and very nearly due west from where the Chenah firey 
touches the Shang border. This river flows in a nS 


Leni Ss 
“rae 


! course nearly 

< south, and is ahsorhed into the Chengh 40 miles below whe 
“ei leaves the ieee district, The tract between the two riven. 
> is a lesser triangle within the Freater of the district boundart, 
ih Physically the formation of the distrie¢ if that of an old alluvial 
3 at, the remains of which ire found in the high plateaux of th 
_ = Mindal Bar, the Kirdna Bir, and the Thal, traverses] h tl 

, river valleys of the Chenébh and the Jhelam, The Sandal. 

Aa | is situate to the enst of the Chenab, the Kirina Bap between {th 
4 Chenab and the J helam, and the Thal west of the Jhelam, Betye 

4 the Bar and the Thal uplands, and the lowlands or Hithér annual] 
:: flooded by the rivers, there is an intermedinte tract called the Utar 
vit and there can be little doubt but that all ree represent differen 
ages of geological formation, The Bars and Thal are the oldes¢ 
ee" formations, and even they are of distinctly alluyin] origin, T 

er tracts are probably identical, an geologically synchronoy 

a ® areat plain of the Punjab made up of the Various Doahs. on, 
= conssting of an elevated tract sloping down to the river valle 

z on either side. eys 
‘The S4ndal Bar. In the 


northern portion of the district. the Sandal B 
abruptly from the Utir, and the summit of th 


“Approximate, 
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rom 10 to 30 feet above the plain below. From the Gujrinwila ‘Qhapter Sy ee we 
border to the village of Pabbarwala, the ledge (Nakka, Dbaya, i ee ies 


Déh) runs near and parallel to the river, and forms the boundary =~ 
yetween the lands included in villages and the Government waste, The 
‘South of Pabbarwaila the ledge runs at some distance from the river 
‘into the Government waste, and does not any longer form a quast 
| boundary between private property and that of the State. As one 
travels south, the bank imperceptibly disappears, until at length 
it is impossible to say where the Bar ends or where begins. There 
is, however, a adual rise in the country from the river to the Bar, 
evidenced by the increasing depth to water as the river recedes, 
and also by the direction of the surface drainage. The whole of 
the vast extent of country included within this Bat is, with a few 
| trifling exceptions, the property of Government. The private 
rights that are now enjoyed by the sinkers of wells on leases from 
Government will be separately noticed. There are no village 
estates in this tract. The only cultivation that exists is attached 
* to wells that are held under lease from Government; or, in a year 
‘of good rainfall, patches of rain cultivation will be found scattered 
sparsely here and there. In point of soil the northern portion of 
‘the Bar is generally good. there is. a marked and obvious deteriora~ 
tion to the south. The most general distinction between good 
and bad land is that between sweet and sour. No grass grows 
kindly on kallar, and practically the quality of the Bér soil depends 
' solely upon its power of producing pasturage. Among the sweet 
soils it is noticeable that a good loam with a slight sprinkling of 
sand on the top, as ‘s often seen in the Bar, makes the best grass 
and. The reason is at once apparent. When the first summer 
rains fall, the ground has been parched and burnt by the heats of 
~ May and June into the consistenc of iron. Last year’s grass has 
been grazed down to the roots, and the surface is Sianoad perfectly 
bare. Besides the natural power of absorption pos: sed by the 
; soil, there is nothing to prevent the rain as it falls from drainin 
y 

















away into the nearest depression. Where the soil is sandy anc 





‘friable, the rain sinks where it falls; but on clayey lands it does not 
 pénetrate far ‘nto the soil, and is either carried away by surface 
drainage or evaporated by a burning sun. Not only is the soil 


doorer and kallar plains more frequent in the southern portion of 
ie Bar, but even the better class of grasses, such as Dhdman, are 





boy rdly ever found. Chhembar is about the only good grass that 
can be got to grow on tallar. ‘The other natural productions of 
* ‘the Bar are the pili, the jand, the pliog, and the karil, with here 


nd there a few fardshes growing where surface drainage collects, 
and various salsolaceous plants. The khdr lant, from which sajjt 
- #8 made, is rarely found north of the road from Jhang to Ghapni. 
There are a few small hills near and between Sdngla and Shéhkot 
gn the north of the Bar. 

| The Kirdna Dar, a portion of the Chaj Dodb, takes its name 
fom the Kirdna hills found here. These hills are not, as generally 
/ supposed, and as stated by Mr. Monckton, outliers of the Salt 
Range. The following description is taken from Medlicott and 
 Blanford’s Manual of Geology —“ Far to the north-west of the 
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" Hissdr country some hills oceur on both sides of ‘the Chenab aif 



















— Perr " Chiniot and Kirdna. These hills are only 40 miles distant £ mi 
> Descriptive. the Salt Range, but the rocks are totally different from any that 

) = The Kirana Bar, x occur there, and correspond well with the character of the t ainsi. 
| “tion rocks of the Arvall series, They consist of strong quartzite: 
a oo ‘With associated clay slates, forming steep ridges, with g north-east 
a} * to south-west strike, The highest summit is stated by Doctor: 
Ee. “Fleming to he 957 feet above the plain. The oldest ry eke 

, “of the Salt Range are probably very much younger than th 
| 7 “ strata of Kirdna.” The rocks at Shihkot ‘sad: Sangla belong to 
a the ‘ame formation as the Kirdtia hills, Just above Chiniot the 

a Chenéb runs most picturesquely through a couple of gorges iy 
| a these hills, /us 
= - The lands of the Kirégna Bar to the south and east of the Kole 
| a are of superb quality, After slight showers of rain, the where 


country is carpeted with Brass, Better rain Crops are grown 
than in'the Sandal Bir. To the west of Kirdna and West wagoil 
until the villages near the Jhelam are reached, the Bar (Bar 


is demarcated from the Utar by the same fall or slope as the S¢ yee 
Bar. General ¥ this ledge forms the boundary between the yi j 
and the Government Waste, But fow Villages possess lands b vit 
the high bank, or Nakka, as it is called. The flora of this 
much the same as that of the Sdnilal, Sajjt is produced “le 
south-west of Kirana. Some peculiar prac £Tow on and 4 
the hills, that are held to be of most excellent quality, ® 
The Thal, The strip of Thal attached to this district is of inconsidepalr| 
area, 246,554 acres. To the north the strip ig exceeding 
narrow, but it widens out considerably to the south of the 
and Dera Ismail Khén road. The Thal apparently ig g ’ 
lateau similar to the Bars, with this difference, that it is more he 
fess completely covered with hills and dunes of blown sand. Thad 
soil below the sand js good enough, but it only crops out here a e, 
there. Where the Jhelam enters the district it runs alongs} ie 
and is cutting away the high bank of the Thal, Thence, dy t 
west as far as the Indus Kachhi, there is nothing but the mogfl 
sterile waste of monotonously paralle] sand dunes. In tha 1 
attached to the Jhang district there is little or no cul 
@ distance to water is $0 preatas to render well farming much 
less profitable-than in the portions of tho Thal nearer to thd 
Indus. The aspect of this tract is dreary in the extreme, Rolling” 
tand hills, running in an almost ter Min direction, alternating 
with hollows of fairly good soil studded with pti bushes, arp thé , 
only features of a landscape Unsurpassed for its. monotony. ~ The 
one prevailing tint of the soil is a light reddish. rown, which after! 
aed eens Tufous. The only greenery is that of the pili bushes 







“hs! { 


tivation) 








& and trees, There is no lénd or lang. fre and thera phon and | 
; karil bushes are seen; but the distinctive feature of the y ang | 


. Thal is the pilé. The effact of the Thal is 

3 depression, © The Bar has directly contr; 

4 £rows luxuriantly in the Thal after heavy 
seen in this happy state. 


one of unreliayed i 
ity influence, Grass a 
rain, but it is seldom 1 
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Tho tract intermediate between the uplands of the Bar and ohapter I, A: 
1 and the lowlands (Hithdr) of the river valleys presents consi- gems = 
able variety. This tract is the more interesting, im that it ° scriptive. — 
ntnins the villages that pay the land revenue of the district. The The tracts between 
racteristics of the tracts intermediate between the Sandal Bar peti! cree 
d the Chensb, the Kirdna Bar and the Chenab, the Kirdana Bar se 
1 the Jhelam, and the Thal and the Jhelam and Jhelam-Chenab, 
» sufficiently strongly marked to render separate descriptions 
| The tract between the Chendb and the Sandal Bar extends Between the Sdndal 
pm the borders of Gujranwala to the villages on the Ravi. It aa rea Pr 
ries in width from four to sixteen miles, but the average distance 3 ss 
fom the river to the Government Bar is usually eight miles, 
bigns of its fluvial formation are to be seen everywhere. As in the 
pair, 80 In this tract, the gradual deterioration ns one goers south 
s distinct and obviows. From Gujrdinwala to the boundary of the 
Thang tahsil, the difference is not so clearl marked ; but thence 
touthwards, the inferior quality of the soil, the infrequency of ¢ 
rrass-land, the constant occurrence of kallar flats, at once. stri 
the observer. Mr. Monckton writes :—‘ The Jhang- district. may 
& be described in general terms asa region destitute of living brooks 
and shady groves, and with the exception of the rivers Jhelum and 
« Chenab, and the fringes of eultivation on their banks, the country 
“isa dry waterless tract, covered with a sparse jangal of bush 
it trees, The march from Khiwa to withina mile of Jhang stands 
|“ probably unrivalled in the world for its combination of the most 
“ disagreeable features landseape is capable of affording.” The 
best way to describe this tract and its varying character is to take 
three sections from the river to the Bar, one for each tahsil. The 
starting point will be the bank of the Utar, beyond which the river 
floads have been never known to pass. In Chiniot, with an unim- 
portant break here and there, this bank is bordered by a fringe of 
well cultivation: that constitutes the prettiest ead most fertile 
portion of the tahsil. Each well is bowered in a cluster of trees, 
generally kttars and shishams. Near the bank the cultivation 15 
almost continuous, and there is hardiy any patch of waste. Passing 
onwards the wells open out, and the intervening palches of waste 
Jecome more frequent. These wells too are £ in quality, and 
ome diseretion has been exercised in selecting their sites. Beyond 
hese wells comes a stretch of waste land, where the cattle of the 
¥illage graze while at home. The soil varies. Depressions with a 
clayey bottom, a of light loam, sandy tracts, with here and 
there a sand-hill, and patches of kallay, continually alternate. 
Then come the wells of the villages beyond the riverain estates, 
‘and beyond them again are the villages lying under the Bar. The 
‘wells are scattered, and each is a small hamlet in_ itself. The only 
wells whose cultivated lands adjoin are, as a rule, round the village, 
sf there is a village. The waste between the wells is of good 
‘quality, and produces, with the assistance of wonderfully little rain, 
| first-rate crops of grass. Next come the villages under the Bar. 
Here the distance to water is great, and without rain, or the assist- 
ance of surface drainage, they do but poorly. Consequently the 
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ar I, A, wells are found in lines parallel with the bank of the Bar, and he 
— . —-" zaminddrs use every contrivance to conduct on to these lands the fT 
___- Descriptive. silt-charged water that rushes down from the Bar uplands after os 
Law ore : 5 ee ra ‘oo = eee 
_ Between the Sindal pain, Tho aspect of this country and ‘its wells 8,5 may be easily, |)% 
i a ite ae supposed, subject to the greatest changes. In seasons of good { | 
er rainfall, no wells or tracts look 80 bright and smiling. In seasong ) 
of drought, a more desolate country and wells nore poverty-stricken ri 
in appearance cannot well be imagined. The areas of the wells | 
are lying untilled, parched, and hardened by a relentless sun. The f 
arround’ waste lands afford not one blade of grass, Everything } ~ 






; presents a dull brown scorched appearance, In Jhang the fringe Fe 
A: of well cultivation along the flood nk betrays by its many breaks ) 
a and its irregularity in breadth, that the soil ‘is not what it is in 4 a 
2] Chiniot.. Nor are the wells in themselves so prosperous in look | 
as those lying farther north. The farming is responsible for this. | 
There is not any very great difference in the soil whore the wells {| 
are placed. Where there are no wells, the Utar plain above the 
river lands generally consists of a kallar flat, its uniformity broken. 
here and there by small mounds that have collected and are now 
forming round the stunted karér or jand bushes, There is also a. 
thick growth of lénd or ldnt, or of both intermixed. The wells 
beyond are more scattered, as good land is scarce. No use ismade | 
of surface drainage. The wells and country are uninviting, There. aa 
are few trees round the wells, There is but little grass in }the 4 
waste. Ldnd is the only plant that really seems to enjoy the pear = 
and climate. A/dr is found in the south of the tahsf], h ain * 
be « plant soroowlaat capricious in its choice of locality, The UPRhle 
part of Shorkot is very similar to the lower portion of Jhaw 
Kallar, land, lint, and khdy are more diffused, ey 
is less common. Traces of river action are here more numer he 
Depressions and tracts covered with sand dunes are met with mes? | 
frequently. Trees there are none, except here and there, near som re 
depression in which water collects during th. 








3 : during the rains, To the sou 

‘cher the Chenab widens out, and the Utér tract becomes very narrog 
a. and the soil in parts reaches a climax of sourness. Between thy’ 
ag Utér land and the tract that is ordinarily flooded by the Chengde 


comes a strip of country peculiar to the southern half of Shorkot 
Itis evidently a recent river formation. The soil is 1; ht an 
sandy. Water is very near the surface ; and where not cy tivated 
the ground is covered with a dense growth of sar grass, | 


The country on the tight bank of the Chenab, from the rivey 
to the high bank of the Bar, is very similar in character to that or 
the other side. Near tho river there is the same band of well 
cultivation, gradually widening out to the scattered wells and large 
stretches of waste of the tract adjoining the Bér. The hich bank 4 
of the Bir dies away a little distance east of the boundary between | 
the Chiniot and the Jhano tahsils, opposite the village of Kot 
Mohla. To the portion of the Utér lying between this ridge and | 
the Chenab, the description of the ‘country cis-Chen4b ma ba (ar ale 
unreserved|y applied. Further west the aspect of the country | ee, 
here called the Shah Jiwana tanlluka, changes, Speaking generally” ‘ees 
the face of the country is either half concealed by a sparse growth P} 
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Descriptive. 


The Upper Chendb 
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is dense, the country is well wooded, and agriculture flourishes, ' 
Towards the Thal cultivation becomes sharser, _ The wells are found @ 
i in lines, the direction being determine by the presence of some 
A ¥ t ey hal 7s = a | ; Lr. | 4 is te tha - Fg yeh al 
=. nyt aptod aay CePression, into which the surface drainage of the country finds its ‘ 
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way. The soil is more fertile and cooler than the higher-lyir z 
Hithar, lands. The depression under the Thal here again is studded with \ - 


y! wells. The goil is a good loam of a reddish 


tint. Near the river — 


kartr is the predominant scrub, while near the Thal the jal bushes 
ave 50 numerous and so large as to form a stunted forest. - The 
separate distribution of these two shrubs is very marked. Where’ — 


the two zones meet they are found intermixed ; but near the Thal 
hardly a karir, and in the river villages hardly a pil, will be found. - ; 


The absence of grass is the distinguishing feature of the Kachhi, 
In the cold weather grass sufficient to feed half a dozen horses 
certainly could not be procured, and probably does not exist. The 


bareness of the surface is most remarkable. The soil is clayey, — - 
Water does not penetrate, but drains away into some depression,  _ 


where again, 
prevent the 


uncultivated land anywhere in the Kachhi that is free from the a 


kallar taint. 


Mr. Monckton in a few happy sentences gives a description — 
of the Chenab that cannot be improved upon:—“The Cheg 1 
“is a broad shallow stream, with a sluggish current and a liek 


when the water is evaporated, the salts left behind | 
growth of any vegetation. There is very little 








“tious course. Its deposits are sandy, but its flood is exten: | 49> 


Chenaih, Mr. 


“the Chensb is generally low and moist. The river flood exte | 
“in many places as much as three and four miles inland at its hio LY in 
“rise.” The great difference in the character of the Chenab abo WY@" 
and below its 


within well-marked banks, over which its wate : 
at a few known points, ever spill. The country between the twig 
containing banks varies CORSE RABI 

cut away a larger slice of the Utar, the banks become neces. fF | 
sarily farther apart. The width and depth of the river bed ie i 
one an important effect on the extent and height of the floods, 


the 


Where the hanks are near and the real hed of tl 
excessive in width, the greater portion of the lands between will bel 
flooded annually. Where ; 
considerable, and the river channel runs j 
rough the centre, the action of the floods becomes uncertain. In 
niy 


places the beld 


naturally inundated when the set of the stream is directly towns | 


it. be 
supply of flood 
the ndlaks by 
thereby raising 


y which such lands are 

















~ and from the loose texture of the soil on its banks the mois 44 sh 
cea a far inland.” The above description was made y | @US 
reference to the upper Chendb in tahsfl Chiniot. Of tha lon, 


Monckton wrote :—“'The country on the banks 1* 


junction with the Jhelam has never been thorou Ege ri 
\bove the Trimma ferry the Chenab is cor nee} 
rs rarely, anc ony t 


in width. Where the rive 


zaminddérs complain that the bed is far too bigil 
1@ river is not 


the distance from bank to bank ia| 
nm a tortuous course! 


land between the river and the high bank is 


course of the river is less favourable, the needful |} 
water is obtained by throwing embankments across | 
invariably intersected, and 


the water level. The deposits of the upper Chenab — 
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_ are usually yery sandy, The zaminddrs have a saying that “it Chapter TA 
takes gold and gives copper,” apropos of the difference between = pa 

| the land carried away and that thrown up. The upper Chenah D®8°™ptive. 

deposits require successive deposits of silt befor they become fit The upper Chenab 

for cultivation. The inundations of the Chenth appear to be fairly wee 
regular, Mr. Cust’s picture of “ wells, villages and culturable area 

being carried away by a merciless torrent” is an exaggerated and 

unfavourable representation of the Chendb. It does possess 

enormous powers of erosion, but, except under particular cireum- 

stances, it takes years to cut-away a village. 

From the point of junction with the Jhelam the breadth The eee ee 

annually inundated begins to expand, until in the lower portion * 
of the Shorkot tabsil, near Abmadpur and Jalalpur, the river 
spreads out almost in fan shape, and its water flows far inland. 
Large islands, delds or bindis as they are called, form more 
frequently than to the north. The Dingi held opposite Ahmadpur 
has already a length of 8 miles, and exhibits signs of further growth 
tothe south. The aspect of the saildh lands adjoining the river 
is much the same on the lower and upper Chendh, Along the 
bank is found a dense belt of dark lad (Shai or pulechht) jangal, often 
so thick and sone that a horse could with difficulty pass through, 
This is intersected by numerous channels of the river, dry during 
the greater portion of the cold weather, but filling with any slight 
rise in the river. There is but little cultivation, and what there is 
consists of patches of wheat, massar, peas, or gram scattered here 
and there amongst the underwood. The soil is generally good, 
and has but recently accreted. Still its quality Varies greatly. 
Tn one place the accretion has taken place only lately, and more 
silt must be deposited before the soil can be termed good. In 
another spot the soil was formed long ago ;but it is still little 
better than a sand bank covered with a thin layer of clay,. some- 
times hardly more than a mere film, and here and there the sand 
itsélf crops out. Beyond this strip of jangal and cultivation inter- 
mixed, and between it and the bank which bounds the inundations, 
come the cultivated lands of the alluvial tract. The soil varies 
from stiff clay to sand, but is generally a good light loam, easily- 
worked and retentive of moisture. abi crops are chiefly grown, 
oro She higher and lighter soils being devoted to the production 
of autumn crop Below Shorkot the bank of the Ut#r ia either 
wanting, or else is situate at some distance from the stream. 
Instead of finding a comparatively narrow strip of cultivation 
between the new deposits and the Utdr bank, one is at once struck 
by the absence of any high land beyond which no flood ever 
passes. The country is traversed by numerous channels that 
carry the flood water far inland. There are broad expanses of rich 
savl@b land near the river; but these do not extend far. Beyond, 
high-lyingstripsand patches of waste land of a sandy texture, covered 
with a thick growth of sar grass, become common. The cultivated 
lands are found in between, wherever there is a depression that is 
reached by the flood water. As the river recedes, wells become 
more numerous. Near it there are but few. In February or 
. March the view of this cis-Chenab portion of the district from an 
é = 
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_ Ohapter I, A. 
Descriptive. 
Tho lower Chenoib 
valley. 
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old mound or eminence has a peaceful beauty peculiar to itself. A 
sea of yellow grass rippling in the breeze, edged on the west by a — 
silyer ribbon of river, are the features that first strike the eye. 
Dotted over the surface are dark clumps of trees round the wells, _ 
and here and there a few groves of date palms. Towards the river 
long stretches of green wheat are to be seen, while nearer in the 
cultivation is hidden from view, or only peeps out near a well 
or where a piece of sailéh cultivation larger than usual 1s 
found. Beyond the river rise dark against the horizon the 
trees growing round villages that fringe the further bank. 
Trans-Chendb from the junction of the rivers to Ahmadpur, the 
saildb lands are bounded by a high bank separating them from 
the Kachhi tract described above. At Ahmadpur the level of the 
country seems to sink, the bank to disappear, and the flood water 
of the river passing to the west of Ahmadpur finds its way by 
depressions and canals into the Kandiwal lake (jhil) ying | 
immediately under the high wall of the Thal. | 

The Jhelam has a course of about 45 miles in length from the 
point where it first touches the Jhang district down to its point of 
junction with the Chenab, the Doaual as it is called. As compared 
with the Chendb, the Jhelum contains a mach smaller volume of 
water, and flows ina much more confined channel, The area subject 
to inundation from the Jhelam is much less extensive, though in _ 
flood season the rise in the river must be considerably higher than 
that of the Chenab. The erosive action of the Jhelam is quite as 
powerful as that of the Chendb, but its deposits are far richer in 
argillaceous matter, There is more mud and less sand. A deposit 
of Jhelam silt often bears a good crop of coarse rice the first year 
it is formed. The country on the banks of the Jhelam is fertile, 
well wooded, densely cultivated, and supports a larger population 
than any other portion of the district. There is hardly any waste 
land. The Jhelam being a narrow stream, islands (belds or bindte) 
are seldom met with. : " 

The Ravi, which is almost everywhere fordable, first touclies 
the district at a point only 11 miles from where it falls into the 
Chendb, but the length of its singularly tortuous course betweqn 
ihese two points must be nearly double that distance. Judging frotyy 
the description of the Ravi given by Mr. Purser in the Montgomer™y. 
Settlement Report, the character of the lower Ravi varies considergiy” 
ably from that of the upper. On the Jhang side of the river thay 
Ravi sailéd lands are separated by a very high bank from the lang 
of the Utdr. The eitline of this bank is most irregular in it? 
twists and turns, carved out as it has been by the action_of thigy 
most erratic river. Below this bank lies a considerable tract of bey 
of a very uneven surface and quality, and intersected by numerous 
old channels of the Ravi. ‘These are called Budh, or Dhan, and ing] 
the cold weather such of them as have not subsequently silted upi 
and become dry, afford both water to the jhaldrs and excellent duck] 
shooting. At the end of one cold weather it is impossible to predict 
where the river will be at the beginning of the next, beyond that 
it will be below the Utdr bank. Its course is the most capricious |™ 
and inconstant of all the rivers of this district. Ordinarily it does @ 






















mot, like the Chenab, flood the whole of the saildfa lands. The 
extent and the locality of the floods depend solely upon the direction 
of the river. If it is flowing under the left bank, the chances are 
that the lands under the right bank will not get a drop of flood 
- water, except the lowest-lying strips in the old channels of the 
giver. The Ravi alluvial lands are composed of a stiff soil, very 
‘productive ifit gets flood water, but hardly pervious, and but little 

x “skeet by percolation except where it is unusually sandy. The 

stream runs in.adeep bed. The highland between the Ravi and 
the Chendb is curiously similar to that between the Jhelam and 

 (hendb. The same bare unfruitful plain with a surface stratum 

~ of Eallar efflorescence is found. The presence of much coarse dabh 
2 grass, a few patches of sar grass, and some infrequent /ai bushes, 
give the Shorkot Vichanh a slightly more hospitable aspect. About 
‘two miles from the Ravi and close to the Mooltan border, a thick 
| forest of jand is found. This forest extends some way into the 
 Mooltan district. Only a small portion is included in Jhang. The 
__ ground appears to be nothing but kallar of the rankest nature, yet 
. ae and grows with a luxuriance sabes mre ape ee 
$s apparently a depression, for not only does water ow down from 
— ae. tke ra tat here, but sometimes the flood water of the 
‘Ravi, spilling over the bank above Chichawatni, flows across some 
fifty miles af country, and finds its way by here into the Chenab. 
- ‘The Ravi side does not present that sce See of fertility that 
~  gharacterises the Jhelam valley and the alluvial lands of the Chenab. 
_ The upland wells are cxtremely poor, and there is much kallar, 
The Hithér lands betray the uncertainty of the supply of flood water. 
_ Irrigation works of modern date in Jhang compare but 
unfavourably with the remains of those of the Lee ie only 
~~ ¢anal now at work is one in Shorkot, called the Wakefield Wah. 
Its history is apparently this :—In 1872 Nidmat Rai devised a 
z- ee for cutting a canal from Buddhowdna to Manga Afghdndn. 





Mr. Wakefield approved of the plan, and by 1874 a canal sixteen 
miles long had been excavated at their own cost by the zaminddrs 






of the vil through which it passed. The canal has not been 
lites so well during the last few years. This is due partly toa 
change in the Chendb stream, but more so to lack of management. 


nnual clearances are effected under the supervision of the Tahsil- 
‘tae but proper distribution of the water there is none. The 
‘willages near the head not only take more than their share, 
but allow the water-to run waste ina scandalous manner. There 
are a few other cuts from the river in various Re, made. 10 
assist and guide the flow of the flood water inland, and they 


‘era welcome sicns of the birth of some enterprise among the 
Pe Srofet&on These ditches are to be found at Basti Varyaém and 
ee 7 Jalalpur Kakkiwadla, Ahmadpur, Sultdn Bahn, and Haveli 
= =| Bahfdarshah in Shorkot. In Jhang there is one made the 
._* Ghelés of Wasti Asténa, and ancther started by Mr. Wakefield 





» near Jhang that has never flowed since the first year. In Chiniot 
’ there are about the same number. 

i. The old canals are three. In the Vichanh the remains of an 
old canal of considerable size are to be seen. Local tradition says 
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that it was a portion of the Raniwah canal that leaves the Jhelam 
in the Bhera tahsil of Shahpur. Nothing is known as to when the _ 
canal was constructed. The story goes that it was the work of a 
rich banker of Bhera, whose daughter was married to a resident of 
one of the Jhang Vichanh villares: The daughter, when she 
reached her husband's home, complained of the scanty supply of 
water, and her futher at once cut the canal to put an end to her 
trouble. Another version is that the daughter vowed that she- 
would not marry the man to whom she was betrothed, unless she 
could get to his house by water without putting foot to the ground ; 
ao her father forthwith proceeded to excavate this canal. The 
remains of the canal opposite Kialirpur Bakhsha are perhaps. ~~ 
in the best state of preservation, and show that it was a work of — 
some magnitude, and aligned considerably above the level of 
the country. In the Shorkot tahsil the banks of an old canal 
that left the Chenab a short distance east of Mirak Sidl are 
still recognizable, The people have no tradition whatever as to its 
construction. The fact that the Chenab must have been running 
ata very much higher level than now, and in a very different bod : 
before water could have been supplied to the canal, is the best 
evidence of its antiquity. The head of the canal takes off the old 
bed of the Chenéb lying between Mirak Sidl and Kéim Bharwéna 
into which now-a-days the water of the river in hichest flood 
hardly penetrates. All vestiges of the canal are lost cei a mile 
from the village of Shorkot. The third canal is that of Uch, = 
constructed by Fakir Gul Imam. It leaves tho river Jhejam 
close under Machhiwal, and tails off into Uch. It ceased to run 2 
about the end of the 18th century, after flowing some sixty yehrs. 
There are also traces to be seen in the Bar of an old canal Nannagiwa, 
concerning which little or nothing is known by the people, 


The climate of Jhang does not differ from that of the remalader 
of the southern Punjab. Mr. Blanford states that during Jithe, 
July and August the highest mean temperature, prevailing ir ya 

art of India is that of the comparatively rainless tract alt 
Mooltan, Montgomery and Dera Ismdil Khan. The intensely (il 
weather commences shortly after the Ist June. The kikar | 
bér trees lose all their leaves in the burning heat. Thera 
generally a fall of rain by the 1ith July. A hot wind ble 
more or less steadily from the south and south-west during 
month of June, until the advent of the monsoon current is { 
and then the winds are very variable. ‘The nights are, if not 
at least comfortable up to the last ten days of June, and then | 
and night are both = ach intolerable, Jhang after general 1 
has a most pleasant climate. The thermometer falls, and there 
little or none of that close muggy atmosphere that character 
the rain in stations with a large rainfall and moist soil. Calms | 
rare. If the rain censes, as it sometimes does, or if the breaks 
long, the heat becomes again intense, and hot winds have. b 
experienced in the latter part of July. ‘There is always a cha: 
in August in this part of the Punjab. The nights and morni 
get cooler. If there is no rain in August and September, | 
cooling proceeds yery gradually, until the cold weather commen 
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and pankhds are abandoned about the 10th October. With rain 
about the middle of September, the cold weather comes in much 
a qaeer: The cool bright days, the esis nights, and the crisp 
os 

~ During the last week in December and in January and February 
"rain usually falls. By the end of March the weather grows 
- perceptibly warmer. April is hot and dry ; May is hotter anil 
drier. Table No. III shows in tenths of an inch the total rainfall 
es i registered at each of the rain-gauge stations 
in the district for each year, from 1866-67 to 


fresh mornings of the cold weather of the Punjab proper, are to be 
found at Jhang as elsewhere. October and November are rainless. 


e. Yt ¢€! 


i 








1882-83. The fall at head-quarters for the 

four preceding years is shown in the margin. 

The distribution of the rainfall throughout 

_ the year is shown in Tables Nos. IIIA 
~ and IIIB. r 
ae The district is a particularly healthy one. There is ordinarily 
__ bnt little fever. Cholera seldom appears, and never badly, The 
Es. drinking water at Jhang, and generally along the banks of the 
 Chendb, is excellent. Goitre, however, ig prevalent in the 
% neighbourhood of Chiniot and the tract lying to the north-east of 


_ thattown. Tables Nos. XI, XTA, X1B and X LIV give annual and 
monthly statistics of births-and deaths for the district and for its 
_ towns during the last five years ; while the birth and death-rates 
 sinee 1868, so fur as available, will be found at pages 42, 43 for the 

general population, and in Chapter VI under the heads of the several 
| teee owns of the district. Table No. XII shows the number of 
insan¢, blind, deaf-mutes, and lepers as ascertained at the Census of 
1881); while Table No. XXXVIII shows the working. of the 
disp@nsaries since 1877. 
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a SECTION B.—GEOLOGY, FAUNA AND FLORA. 

a, Our Papen of Indian geology is as ic so general in its 
nature, and so little has been done in the Punjab in the way of 
detailed geological investigation, that it is impossible to discuss 


the local geology of separate districts. But a sketch of the 
geology of the Province as a whole has been most kindly furnished 
ay Mr. Medlicott, Superintendent of the Geological Survey of India, 










_ nd is published in extengo in the Provincial volume of the Gazetteer 
_ feries, and also as a separate pamphlet. And the following 
- discussion, taken from Mr. Steedman’s Settlement Report, is of 







an interesting character that it is inserted. here :— 


= “Tt has always been to me a curious problem—the origin of this 
sd mal sand. If there were any continuoug stretches of sand hills on the 
t hank of the Jhelam, the question might be more easily understood, 
 Bht there are not. I only know of one small portion of the Vichanh 


ar wheré™there are sand dunes, and this is due east of Kadirpur 


To the east of the Chendb, below its junction with the 
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no way resembles the Thal. ‘The sand hills of Gilmala and Pirwila seem 
to have most probably been formed from sand deposited in an old bed of 
the Chendb that is found near. The remarks at pages 436-439 of the 
Manual of Indian Geology should be consulted for a further insightinto — 
the formation of deserts such as those found in Sind and Kajpitd: 


which do not apparently differ much from the Thal, except that thero — 


the direction of the parallel lines of sand hills is north-east and south-— 
west, while, according to the Shihpur Settlement Report, p. 11, they 
here run north-west and south-east. Native traditions attribute the 
presence of the sand to the action of the strong south wind that 
prevails during the greater part of the year, in blowing up the sand 
of the Indus bed. The authors of the Manual write of the Rajptitina 
desert :—‘It appears difficult to believe that all the sand found in the 
desert can have been derived from the Indus." The same difficulty 
occurs in respect of the Thal sand. ‘The most probable theory appears 
to be that the Ran of Outch, and the lower portion of the Indus 
valley, have been occupied by the sea in post-tertiary times, and that 
the sand of the desert was derived from the shore. The most sandy 
tracts, as has also been shown, are on the edge of the Indus valley * * * 
and these portions of the country were all probably situated on the 
coast.” ‘It is probable that the central portion of the desert was /and, 
whilst the Indus valley, the Ran (of Cutch) and the Liinf valley were 
occupied by sea.’ The sécumulation of sand in a desert region is 


evidently due to the low rainfall and the consequent absence of streams, - oe 


the effect being intensified by the accumulation of sand and the porous 
nature of the resulting surface. In other parts of India, the sand 
blown from the river channels or the sea coast is either driven’ by the 
wind into other river channels, or is swept into them again by rain.* 
“Tt is easy to follow these remarks in connection with the presence 
of sand in the upland of the Sind Saugor Dodb, but what in the case of the 


Jhang district requires an explanation, is the comparative absence of - _ 


in the two neighbouring Dodhs between the Jhelam, Chenab and 
rivers, in fact the comparative absence of sand between the Thal and 
the Bikanir desert on the east of the Sutlej. The alluvium off the 
Kiradna and Sindal Birs and that of the Sind Saugor Thal on which the 
cand dunes rest, are probably of the same age, though I speak fi 















extreme diffidence ; and if this is the case, why are there not the ume 


accumulations of sand 1 Did the sands of the Bikanir desert and hose 
of the Thal once join, and have the Punjab rivers since cut theirf way 
through them, the uplands of the Bar having been first deposited 
subsequently cut through at a later period? Where the Jhelam enter: 
the district it runs alongside, and is cutting away the high bank of thie 
Thal. Thence due west, as far as the Indus Kachhi, there is nothing 
but the most sterile waste of monotonously parallel sand dunes. ‘Cross 
the river, and with the exception of the few mounds of sand mentione@ 
previously, a flat plain of stiffish soil, here and there lightening down | 
sandy loam, is traversed until the Chendib is met. It seems possihl® 
to account for the absence of sand by the decreting action of the river 
on the hypothesis that the sands of the Bikanir desert and those of ti 
Thal were in past ages continuous, and that the Chaj and Rect 
Dotibs, lying as they do ata lower level, were Sabssnoanete deposites 
* Mr. Medlicott writea —“ These remarks, so far as they refer to sea, can 
no application to any Punjab ground. This sand is essentially recent; a 
distribution may, I think, be mainly attributed to the capricious aching 
yet folly understood o the wind,” : 
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ay 









Jbelam, there are no doubt sand hills here and there, such as are met , 
with east of Gilmdla, in Pirwdla and elsewhere ; but otherwise the tractin — ‘¥ se 
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 flavial action that had first eroded and carried away the sands. This, ChapterI,B. 


~ Saugor Dodb than is allowed by the Indian geologists ; and of course my feology, 
suggestion is little else than » guess suggested by the levels, the lie of Fauna and ae & 
> CoA eee 





however, gives a higher* position in the geological era to the Sind ad 
q : Geology, 


the country, and the identical ter of the sand in the two deserts, | 2 = ee 
=a from each other by the Punjab portion of the Indus drainage Geology, 
’ _ system. iy ‘3 7 

; There are no mines in the district. There are several quarries Mineral products, 


>" : 
vestles and mortars, 


in the hills near Chiniot, where millstones, 
| — dabgars' and mochis’ blocks, kneading board: oil pans for lamps, 
 &c,, are made. There are no other metal or mineral ducts. 
There are no tankar beds in the district. The Kirdna hills are 
stated to contain iron ore, but it has never been worked. Some 
 freestone was quarried near Chiniot and sent to Lahore for use in 


pi 


some of the Government buildings. a. 

_  =Among the trees of the district the kikar (Acacia Arabica) is Trees. The Mier. a 

the most common and the most useful. It grows most luxuriantly he 

in the Hithar 6 on both the rivers, but is found in greater . = 

quantities on the Jhelam and upper Chenab than further south. 

- _Kikar wood is of excellent quality, and 1s used for almost every 

agricultural purpose. More especially it is almost invariably used 

for the horizontal and vertical wheels, the axle of the vertical 

wheels, and other portions of the machinery of a Persian-wheel. 

Asa young tree, it is exposed to some danger from frost, but as 

it, ages, cold has less effect. It grows wonderfully quick! , and 

this is the principal reason why zamindirs prefer it to the shisham 

ae (tdAlt), A number of young kare will be found on almost every 

well scattered over the area attached, but the skishams will only 

be close round the well. The pods of the kikar and the loppings 

are eaten greedily by sheep and goats, and in years of drought the 

‘tree is hacked and pruned in @ most unmerciful manner, The 

shade ofthe kikar is peculiarly harmful to vegetation. Nothing 

~ will grow under it. The bark is used for tanning and distilling 
spirits. The cypress-formed or Kdbult kikar (Acacia cupressi- 

_formés) is also found scattered over the district ; it is valued less 

_ ‘than the kikar. The shisham or téhli (Dalbergia sissu) is found The Sésham. 
_ _ wherever there is cultivation, but is more abundant in the lowlands 
fringing the rivers than in the Utér. The tree does not do well 

until its roots get down to water, and this takes place much 
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es er in the tractnear the rivers than in the uplands. Shorkot way, 
A: 3. ost every well in the Hithdr boasts a clump of sitshame, and 
__ gnany are extremely fine trees. There are apparently two varieties 


Se of the féhld,—one growing straight, and the other with the boughs 


tera The Bér (Zizyphus jujuba) is a hardy tree, and will The Aér, Sire and 
4 ie ie a | 


- grow anywhere, though it prefers the soil of the Hithdr, It is con- 
_~ sidered unlucky to cut down a bér, and its fruit, when ripe, is 
2 ‘gathered by every passer-by. The fruit is highly esteemed and 









largely eaten by the poorer agriculturists. Careful housewives 
‘| «Geologists would say “lower,” i. ¢., “glider,” But Indian geologists have fixed 
the relations reforred to by the use of ‘he term "old alluvium" for these high- 
ada. tha remains of the prehistoric forest-clad plains, before the concentrated 
trainage waters were driven to prey Upon these deposita and form the new 
‘(alluvium " or river vyalleys,— Editor, 
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pter I, B, collect and store large quantities of the berries when <the cropisa  )_ 
a. good oe The uit ha a opp be cee 2 si acid taste - ae: 
FWannnan3  ‘ipens about March. The siris (Acacia speciosa) is rarely met with, 1 
Bri oe goten near wells. It is a useless tree bit affords a a od shade, 
” The Bir, Siris ana Lhe ubank or khagal, or fardash ( Tamarix orientalis) is not 
 Pardsl, - common anywhere except in the Garand the Kachhi. Thosein — i 
the Kachhi are of a gnarled stunted growth, and never attainany 2 
size except near wells, and the zaminddr does not often choose =, 
to grow the wkdnk on his cultivated lands. In the Bar, 


a wherever water collects or the soil is better and more moist than 

ie usual, the ukdnh is sure to be found. A typical instance is to be 

found on the Chichiwatni road to the east of Roranwali. Phe 

wood of the ukdnA is hard, and is used in a variety of ways. Eai, 
a the jhdd of Hindustan, is found in great quantities along the river 
— — banks, It is used to make the wattle cylinders with which kachcha =f 
a wells are usually lined. Near Jhang and Maghidnait is cut and § 
aa used for firewood, In the Jhang tahsil the eohdnjna—horse 
ae radish tree (Moringa pterygosperma)—is found on almost every = = 4 
> - well, The fruit is preserved and used for chatnis and as a pickle. | 


The tree is pruned regularly every year until it resembles a polled 
willow more than anything else, In Shorkot and Chiniot this tree 
is found, but not so abundantly, In the Civil Station some very 
Lhe Sond. fine old jand ( Acacia leucopheler) trees are to be seen. Elsewhere — 
the stunted bush is usually the form in which this tree presenta © | 
itself. A jand shrub is always a sure sign of goodsoil, whetherinthe — [7 
Hithdr or Utar. It is unusual to find jand scrub in the ‘Hithir, 
but there are a few such tracts in the southern tahsil. Like the 
ukdnk, the jand in the Bair prefers a moist lowlying pagition, 4 
The jand is usually a bush, hut in-the more favourable loégin. 
it becomes a small tree. The peculiarly dense growth off jung 
jangal in the south-east corner of the Shorkot tahsil has albpaqy 
been noticed. Here, though the surface of the soil is covered {,,; 
ay 3 kallar, the soil itself is good. The kallar has been washed a, 
a. a foreign substance in suspension and ‘solution by the Ravi ff, 
et } water or by the draimage from the saline upland of the Bar, hjqg 
a. subsequently deposited by evaporation in or on thesoil. . The jf, », 
_ makes very good firewood, and affords capital grazing to car, 
‘The Jalor Pili. sheep,and goats. The wan, jdl, or pili (Salvadora oleoides),—te 
ae by all three names is this tree known—is found in every’ Dah, 
— of the district. Individual trees of the largest size are found 
“al in the Kachhi and the Bar. There are two kinds of jél—the@}, 
sweet and the sour, but the sour is very seldom found. The leaves} 
of the Adwra jdt are darker in colour and longer and broader than 
Ts those of the mifMthd jal. The tree is much used by the cattle- 
p< * thieves of the Bar as a place of concealment for stolen animals.! 
es It is impossible to discover the animal except by the closest J 
serutiny, and precautions are carefully taken against any moye-@l 
ments on his part. The roots of the tree are the favourite home of 
the cobra, As fuel the wood is detestable. It leaves an enormousit 
uantity of ash, has an extremely disagreeable smell, and gives but 
= little heat. Its leaves are the favourite diet of camels during they 
oe? first quarter of the hot weather. They act as a cooling alterative.j) 
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The fruit, the berry called pili, is much prized by the poorer 
classes. Pils: is used both of the tree and the frait It is equally 
Correct to speak of the pili tree and of eating mild, but it is 
incorrect to talk of eating wan or jal. The berry usually ripens 


- Shortly after the 15th Jeth (Ist June). In 1880, there was a 
») Maguificent crop of berries that ripened a month earlier than usual, 


thoroughly appreciated it was by the poor classes, with wheat 
gelling at 1O—12 seers for the rupe ; and harvest below the average. 
They lived for nearly two Sioathiramand the jl trees with their 
flocks, and consumed scarcely anything but pil berries and milk. 
The berry is supposed to be a cooling diet. The shade of the gal 
Is esteemed as being particularly cool and a thoroughly good pro- 
tection against the sun, and the day is passed there. The flocks 
are very fond of the berry also, and it is supposed to increase both 
the sweetness and the supply of milk. Quantities of the fruit are 
dried and stored. The kartr bush (Capparis aphylla) is found 
alongeide the jdt in every portion of the district. The Kachhi and 
the Biir are its favourite habitats. It affords grazing to sheep and 
oats, and when hard pressed, cattle eat or chew the twigs. It 
crs a pinky white flower, bétd; and when in blossom the Bar 


assumes for a fow days quite a gay appearance. The fruit (deh) 


as but little used in this district. It is eaten when ripe, but 


the zaminddrs hardly talk about the crop; or if they do, never in 


the same terms or with the same interest ag the [dr and pili 
berry crop is discussed, The unripe berry is made into pickle, 
and also is much esteemed as a tonic (masilah) for horses. The 
karir wood suffers less from white ants than other indigenous 
timber, but it does not enjoy perfect freedom from their attacks. 
Tt is used as rafters for houses, and for the spokes of the wheel on 
which the well pots are strung. All the more important indigenous 
trees and shrubs have been enumerated nud described above, 


Among the other trees besides the fruit-bearing ones, are the 


boliar (Ficus Indica), the pipal (Fieus Religioan), the dakdin 
( Melia Asedarach). The hokar thrives in a wouderful way in the 
tract nearthe rivers. One celebrated tree, Pir fa bohar, was carried 
away by the river Chenéb some ll years ago. It was Situated in 
the village of Haveli Mohangir, and its shade covered over half-an- 
acre, not the many acres mentioned by @ correspondent of the 
Agni-Horticultural Society, noted at page 213, Stewart's Punjab 
Plants. The pipal is found, like the bohar, throughout the district, 
but less frequently. The balksdin is found here and there alongside 
a well, but not often. Other Jess common trees are the herne, the 
amaltés (Catharticurpus fistula), the phuldht (Acacun Mocleste ), 
the white siris (Acacia elata), and the jaéman f szyqium Jambola- 
mum). In some of the belis, and more especinily just above the 
junction of the Jhelam and Chenah, a few specimens of the bahkn 
(populus euphratica) are found. In J hang the local name is whAdn. 
Mie mance mulberry, peach, apple, orange, lime, OMegranate, 
lemon, grape, plum, guava, &e., are the fruit trees, The Inangoes 
are generally inferior. Most of the better zaminddrs have each 
ni igh or mango orchard. Oranges and limes succeed very 
well, but the other fruits are not good. The date palms of the 
district will be noticed in Chapter V, 
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Among plants are found the al, tiiin, khip, phog, land, lant, 
khar, jawednle or camel-thorn, munjkdna, khdn, harmal, dealeal, thistle, 
The ak can hardly be termed a useful plant. When reduced to 
great extremity, goats and deer eat the leaves. Bitn and khip no 
animal eats. Mr. Monckton says paper was made of Aiuip in the 
Jhang jail. It certainly is not put to this use now, ehauen experl- 
ments may have been made with the plant in former days. All 
enquiries have been met with one answer, that it is valueless. Phog 
comes in the same category. It is found chiefly in the Thal or the 
sandy tracts of the Bair. it is seldom eaten by cattle. Ldnd, lant 
and LAdr are all found in this district. There are two kinds of 
lénd—gora and mithar, Mr. Steedman writes -— 

“ Léud is evidently the gora lind of the Montgomery Settlement 
Report, and Lint the mather fdind., I cannot quite follow the notes in 
the ‘ Punjab Plants,’ and I fancy-the writer was not perfectly clear as 
to his facts. Anabasis multiflora is apparently mithar /dnd or the 
hint of Jhang; but what salsolas are the Garorylon fetidum, and 
Sweda fruticosa’ The latter is probably the lénd or gora lind. 
Carorylon Grijitht is the kAdr. There is a considerable disagreement 
as to what plant or plants sajji is made from. In the Jhang district 
sajji is made from Ahr only. I have made repeated enquiries, and 
have always received the same answers, that sajjt is made from &hdr, 
but that sometimes, as sugar is sanded, nnd as a variety of jams are 
partly made from turnips and decayed figs, so is the bulk of the sajyé 
increased by burning ddndé with the Aidr, I have been constantly in 
camp at the time the kidr is cut, and I have never seen a single bundle 
of cut land, and such adulteration is very uncommon. All four 
plants are excellent grazing for camels, A Adar is the best, and /ani the 
worst. AAér, Mr. Monckton happily phrases it, forms a useful altera- 
tive in tho diet of camels that graze in the Bar, dnd forms the 
staple food of the camel for at least 8 months in the year. During May, 
June ariel July the jal 18 browse, anc then Lnyadk grazing commences,” 

The process of manufacturing sajjt is described in the Shahpur 
Gazetteer, and in “Punjab Products," pp. 86-85. Jawdnh, 
‘awase camel-thorn, is found most abundantly in the waste and 
fallow lands subject to inundation from the rivers. It is a 

pular error to suppose that camels eat it. As a rank weed, 
it does much harm to cultivation. The thistle, /e4, is another 
weed that springs up in old sailéh lands. ermal and bhikil are 
two weeds characteristic of the Kachhi well cultivation. Jfurmal 
grows chiefly on fallow lands. .GAditil loves a light sandy soil, 
springs up with the crop, and chokes it. 

The plant saceharum munja is so characteristic of the Chenab 
valley, and plays sv Important a part in agriculture, that it deserves 
separate aud special notice. It is found but mfrequently on the 
Jhelam. The Jhelam soil is too good to be left to grow sar only. 
Along the Chenib there is hardly a single village in which it ig 
not to be seep. The area under sar increases as one goes sotth, 
There is more sar in Shorkot than in Jhang, in Jhang than im 
Chiniot, The difference in the country before and after the kaad 
or flower stems are cut is astonishing. In October and November, 
in the tracts where this plant grows, the view is closed m on 
every side by the flower stems, aud bird's-eye view of the le ofa 
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ee is impossible. The leaves sor, the flower stems yee pas Chapter I, B 
fit, the stem sheaths munj, are all parts of the same plant, mec} 
tnita. The leaves are used for thatching houses, the dnd reeds Geol aoe 
being bound round the edges and across to strengthen the thatch, 7 ys 
In the cold weather they are often the only pasturage of the cattle, °2% 79 
They arealso cut, chopped up, and mixed like bhiisa with grain, oil 
cake, or green stuff. In the early spring the grass is fired, and the 
eattle graze on the green shoots that quickly sprout again. Only 
the inferior patches of sar are treated thus, as the plant seldom 
produces munj kdnd after being burnt. The dry sar leaf is not 
very fattening, but it serves to keep the cattle in condition, and 
to have dtite plants inside the village boundary is always considered 
& great advantage. The kénd reeds are used for a variety of 
purposes, for strengthening thatch, for making chairs, couches, 
and stools, forthe frame-work of bidsa stacks, palld, &e. The 
upper portion of the stem, ¢ilf, is the portion broken off. the sheath 
of which is made into munj, The sheath of the lower portion of 
the stem is never so used. The “lf is made into sirkt and mats, 
and is also used for the manufacture of winnowing trays, baskets, 
&e. Afunj is the most valuable of all the products of this plant. 
The manufacture of the munj into rope may be seen almost any 
day in any jail in the western Punjab. The lower ends of a 
bundle of the petioles are first burnt, then they are pounded into 
fibres, and lastly twisted intoa rope. The ropes used in agriculture 
are made almost entirely of munj. The irall topes: the ties that 
attach the well pots to the rungs of the well rope, the string 
ape of chérpdis, are all made of munj. Several villages have of 
ate commenced to sell their munj kéind, and large sums are 
realised. The zaminddrs say there are two kinds of say,—the 
white and black. The black has a broader and darker coloured 
leaf, and gives the longest and stoutest kind. The white sar plant 
is better grazing, and produces better munjy. [t is, however, 
probable that they are one and the same plant under different 
conditions. The white sar is found in lighter soils than the other 
kind. The hiinh (saccharum spontaneum) 1s only found in the Adnh, 
moistest A Sphe of lands adjoining the rivers. It is most valuable 
pasture for buffaloes. The zaminddrs go so far as saying that if 
» there were no én there would be no buffaloes. It makes the 
thickest jangal in the district, and is much hked on that aceount 
by wild pig. Pens are made from it. It is too valuable to be 
used for thatch. 


As the well-being of the people of this district is so intimately Grasses, 
connected with the existence of good pasturage, 1t will be useful 
to give a list of the principal grasses, with a few remarks, 
Chhimbar is the most common grass in the Bar, and appears to 
thrive in every kind of soil—sandy, clayey, or saline. With good 
rain it attains a fair height, and is very dense in growth. It is 
one of the best. Lamb is a feathery grass of average quality, and 
is found growing in kallar. Kiirya is uncommon. It is a first- 
class grass. Horses do particularly well on it. Lundk is a tall 
upstanding grass, requires a good deal of rain for a good crop, 
grows in kadlar, and is a first-class grass’ Garham is not unlike 
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It is not 
found in kallar, but usually under bushes and- where dung has 
" fallen, and 1s infertor in quality. - AAer mad/dna ts a small grass, 
with seeds shaped like a wood-louse, inferior in quality. Jhdman 


lundk in appearance, but grows higher and stronger. 


It is found in the largest quantities 
To the south it is rare. . It requires 
The zamindaérs complain 


is the best of all grasses. 
1n the north of the district. 
a good soil, and will not grow in fallar. 


that the didman is becoming scarcer and scarcer, and attribute — 


the scarcity to the frequent failure of the rains during late years, 
but it is doubtful whether this idea 1s correct. It is a thick, juicy, 
pale green grass, and grows to a considerable height in favourable 
years. This grass, the zamindsrs believe, if mm good condition, 
gives a semi-intoxicating effect to the milk of buffaloes who graze 
oo it. Pildnia another good grass. It is the principal grass of 
the police rat not far from Jhang, and makes excellent sweet 


out 


hay, not so fragrant or tender as ays hay, but still not to — 


be despised. It is found mixed with chAimbar and kheo. Kheo is 
remarkable for the speed with which it springs up after rain, 
resembling muraé in this quality, but otherwise it is a better and 
larger grasz, Murat sprouts out in lowlying moist places after 
rain. tts leaves are not unlike those of the dabh, but are narrower 
and grow straight up. Among the prostrate grasses are the aloft, 
dedhak, and kilénj. All three are very hardy, and seem to do best 
in seasons of drought. They are dug up and given to cattle, 
Sheep and goats graze them on the ground. There are only two 
other grasses of the Bir that require notice,—the khawf and panAf, 


The Ahawt grows in hollows where water collects, and seems to 


refer tallar, There is any quantity of 1t round Tobha Tek Singh. 
It has a peculiar fragrant smell, and is of a dark brownish-red 
colour. Cows graze upon it if hard pressed, but not otherwise, 
It contains little nutrition, The Bar housewives use wisps of this 
grass to clear out vessels used for churning or, holding milk. The 
panki is a very different plant, andas described roughly at p. 253, 
“Punjab Plants,” It, like the tiawt, grows in hollows and depres- 
sions, but selectsonly the best soils. It is never seen in kallar, It 
Bros in tussocks like the sar grass, but instead of drooping its 
leaves, stand out straight and stiff Its roots are very long and 
tough. They are used for making ropes, and also for the .brusheg 
used by the weavers for arranging the threads of the web, Khas- 
khas is obtained from the roots of the kaw. 


The beasts of prey found in the district are the wolf, the hyena, 
the wild cat, and lynx. Wolves are numerous both in the Sandal 
and the Kirdna Bair. Thehyenais not so often seen, The name of 
bir-billa is applied both to the long and short-tailed wild cats. 
The one is the domestic animal run wild, and the other is a true 
lynx. The first attains a much larger size than the domestic cat, 
and is remarkably fast. ‘The lynx is a stouter animal, Another 
animal frequently met with is a kind of badger, a most hideons- 
looking creature—vernacular name, bij, In the interior of the 
Sandal Bar and between Ghapni and Khurtsinwala, there are some 
droves of wild ponies. They are the offspring of escaped domesti- 
eated animals, Major Harcourt had one that was driven with 
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Another horse ina pony carriage. A remarkable but a true story ig 


told of another of these ponies that got loose at Sidlkot and found 
his way back to his old haunts at Ghapni, The parents of these 
wild ponies are said to have escaped in the fights between the 
Kathids and Bharwanas. For the five years ending 1882, Rs. 1,195 
were paid in rewards for the destruction of 845 wolves, and 570 

Asa sporting district, Jhang is not particularly good, and yet 
not bad. Black buck are only found in one portion of the district, 
between the Kirdina hills aud the Shahpur district. There are 
Hone in the Sandal Bar included in this district, except perhaps a 
few near the Gujranwala boundary. Ravine deer are plentiful in 
the Bar, They especially affect the tract near Tobha Tek Singh 


‘god Ghapni, where there is very little cover. They are extremely 


wary, and itis very diiicult to get within shot of them. In the 
Kirdna Bar also, ravine deer are common, but not in such quan- 
tities as on the other side of the Chenab, There are one or two 
Places in the Kachhi near the Thal where they are generally to be 
found, Pdlrd, or hog deer, are found in almost all the large belids 
on the Chendb. There are a good number in Shorkot, a few in 
Jhang, and hardly any in Chiniot. Jackals are found in creat 
numbers alongthe Chendb. There are not very many in the Bars. 
The Kirina hill swarms with them, and the fakirs give them a 
daily dole, Seeing the jackals fed is a romarkable sight. One of 
the fakirs stands on the edge of the wall and shouts, “ 0 indro, 
gidro,ao!ao! ao!” and the jackals seem to spring out of the 
ground by magic. Where nothing could be seen but a steep bare hill 
side, is suddenly thronged by 20 or 30 jackals. Bits of chapdti are 
then thrown down to them, and the way in which they scamper 
down hill after the pieces is wonderful. Foxes are found all over 
the district. There are two distinct kinds, one fox is of a very 
light yellowish-brown colour, so as to be almost indistinguishable 
from the colour of the ground after drought, with a curved sabre- 
shaped brush of a darker shade on the upper than on the lower side, 
and ending in a white tag. The second kind is very much darker 


in hue, and has a perfecily straight brush with a black tag, This 


Species is more compact in form, with a stouter body than the first, 
Both foxes give capital sport, but the light-coloured one has better 
staying powers, and is also faster than the other. Numbers are to 
be found in the tract of Bér adjoining the civil station. Hares are 
found more or less all over the district. In Chiniot there are but 


_ few, except in the interior of the Bar beyond Shahkot, where they 


are plentiful Inthe Vichanh they are seldom met with. There 
is @ very good supply all along the Chendb on the left bank. On 
the right bank the cultivation is too dense. The hare found in the 
moist alluvial lands adjoining the rivers is small in size, and does 
not afford good coursing. It has neither speed nor stamina. The 
hares of the Utdr and Bir give excellent sport, but the Kachhi 
and Thal hares are supposed to be the hardiest of all. There 
area great number of pig in the jand jangal of Bhera and 
the adjoining portion of Mooltan. From here they spread into 
the dense jangat that extends from Jaldlpur to Alahyar Juta, and 
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the various thick vids on the river. But the country is bad for 
riding. Pig are found now and again in Bela Baggar near the 
junction of the two rivers, and in one or two places above Jhang, 
and there are pig in the Sandal Bar near Sangla. ; 

Among game-birds, the bustard, tuidar, the houbdra, gurain, 
guraini, sandgrouse, coulon, geese, ducks, and quail are annual 
visitors. The larger bustard is found in the Sdndal Bar, but is 
very rare. The /oubdre (pronounced obdia here) is plentifal in 
the cold weather all over the district, They are found in the kallar 
plain round Tobha Tek Singh in as great numbers as anywhere. 
The lesser bustard is also seen near the sadr station, Coulon (tieny) 
come in with the cold weather in great numbers. They are found 
principally in the Hithdr. Geese come in later than coulon, and 


are particularly fond of the banks of the Jhelam and the lower 


Chenib. They seem to like particular localities, and may be 
seen in great numbers in Alikhanana and Rashidpur west of 
the Chenab, and in Dabh Kalan and Kachcha Kabfra on the 


left bank. There are very few duck, and still fewer snipe in. 


the district. There is only one small pond in the whole of 
the Chiniot taheil where duck are, asa rule, to be found, In 
Jhung they are equally scarce. It is only in Shorkot on the 
budha of the Ravi that good shooting can be obtained. The 
best ddhans are in Nalera and Khutpur Sanda. Teal, spotted-bills. 
mallard, white-eyes, shovellers, cadwalls, are the commonest kinds, 
Quail are plentiful both in springand autumn. The autumn shoot- 
ing is the best, and certainly the most enjoyable. The larger 
sandgrouse is found in large numbers all over the district in 
November and December, It is quite a sight to see the flocks flying 
to and from the Chenab for their morning's drink, After Decem- 
ber a fair number still remain, but not so many as before. The 
pin-tailed grouse has also been shot in the district, and the common 
sandgrouse stays allthe year round. There are very few black 
partridgesin thedistrict. In the Shorkot tahsil, but nowhere else, 
are there places where a few shots can always be got. The grey 
partridge is found infrequently all over the district. 

Fishing is not practised generally as a profession, upon either 


the Jhelam or the Chendb. At Lalera, however, in‘ the extreme 


south of the district, a few families devote themselves to fishing, 
and fish are sent from this place for sale at Mooltan, 

The snakes most common in Jhang are the Aaret and Cobra, 
In the Bar many and wondrous snakes are said to exist. The 
following are among the most venomous:—Karundia, Khapra, 
Aeon Sangchir, Phanniar or Chhajliwdla, the Cobra, Bindo-a 
and Garra. 
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___- Considerable interest attaches to the early history of this 
‘district, from the identification, now placed beyond 5 donb of 
the ruins upon asmall rocky hill, near the border of the district 
towards Gujranwala, with the Sdkala of the Brahmans, the Sagal 
of Buddhism, and the Sangala of Alexander's historians. The 
identity of the three places had long ago been recognized, but the 
position has been only recently determined. Fortunately for the 
cause of history, the place was visited, in a.p, 630, by the Chinese 
ilgrim Hwen Thsang. Both Arrian and Curtius apparently place 
ingala to the east of the Ravi, but the itinerary of ieee Thsang 
shows that it was to the west of that river, as nearly as possible 
in the position of the small hill known in modern times as the 
Sangliwila Tibba.* The discrepancy is probably to be thus 
accounted for:—Alexander is stated by both Curtius and Arrian 
to have been in full march for the Ganges, when he heard “that 
certain free Indians and Kathwanst were resolved to give him 
battle if he attempted to lead his army thither.” He no sooner 
heard this than he immediately directed his march against the 
Kathwans, that is, he changed the previous direction of his march 
and proceeded towards Sangala, This was the uniform plan on 
which he acted during his campaign in Asia, to leave no enemy 
_ behind him. When he was in full march for Persia, he turned 
aside to besiege Tyre; when he was in hot pursuit of Bessus, the 
murderer of Darius, he turned tothe south to subdue Drangiana 
and Arachosia; and, when he was longing to enter India, he 
deviated from his direct march to besiege Aornos. With the 
Rathmans the provocation was the same. Like the Tyrians, the 
Drangians, and the Bazirians of Aornos, they wished to avoid 
rather than oppose Alexander; but, if attacked, they were resolved 
to resist. Alexander was then on the eastern bank of the 
Hydraotes or Ravi, and, on the day after his departure frum the 
river, he came to the city of Pimprama where he halted to refresh 
_ his soldiers, and on the third day reached Sangala. As he was 
obliged to halt after his first two marches, they must have been 
forced ones of not less than 25 miles each, and his last may have 
been a common march of 12 or 15 miles. sangala, therefore, must 
have been about 60 or 65 miles from the camp on the bank of the 
* The following acconnt is abridged from General Cunningham's Archmological 
port, vol, TL., pp. 192, 200. Further information will be found at pp. 179 to 
191 of the same aathor'’s Ancient Geography of India. 
TTbhe Rathwans have been identified with the Jat clan of Kathia, whose 
territory is in the modern districtof Montgomery, The history of the tribe has 
oe in the wccuunt of that district—See Gazetteer of the Montgomery 
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Hydraotes. Now, this is the exact distance of the Sangala Hill 
3 : — from Lahore, which was most probably the position of Alexanders | 
a History. eamp when he heard of the recusancy of the Kathwi. General 
by Cunningham believes, therefore, that Alexander at one« gave up his 
, march to the Ganges and recrossed the Ravi to punish the people 
‘ of Sangala for daring to withhold their submission. a 
Singlawala Tibba. Sénglawila Tibba is a small rocky hill forming two sides of Ne 

a triangle, with the open side towards the south-enst. The north 

side of the hill rises to a height of 215 feet, but the north-east 
side is only 160 feet. The interior area of the triangle slopes 
NG gradually down to the south-east, till it ends abruptly in a steep 
ae bank 32 feet above the ground. This bank was once crowned 
aa with a brick wall, which can still be traced at the cast end where 

it joined the rock. The whole area is covered with brick ruins. 

The bricks are of very large size, 15x93 inches. During the 
last fifteen years these bricks have been removed in great 
numbers. Nearly 4,000 were carried to the large village of Marh, 
six miles to the north, and about the same number must have 
been taken to the top of the hill to form a tower for the survey 
operations. The base of the hill is from 1,700 to 1,800 feet on 
each side, or just one mile in circuit, On the east and south sides 
the approach to the hill is covered by a large swamp, half a mile 
in length and nearly o quarter ofa mile in breadth, which dries 
up annually in the sammer, but during the seasonal rains has a 
general depth of about 3 feet. In the time of Alexander this 
must have been a fine sheet of water, which has been gradu- 
ally lessened in depth by the annual washings of silt from the hill 
above, On the north-eastern side of the hill there are the remains 
of two large buildings. from which old bricks were obtained b 
General Cunningham, of the enormous size of 17t x 11 » 
inches. Close by there is an old well, which was lately cleared 
out by some of the wandering tribes. On the north-western side, 
1,000 feet distant, there is a low ridge of rock called Munda-ka- 
pura, from 25 to 30 feet in height and about 500 feet in length, 
which has once been covered with brick buildings. At 17 mile 
to the south there is another ridge of three small hills called Arna 
SS or little Sangala, All these-hills are formed of the same dark 
‘y grey rock as that of Chiniot and the Kirdna hills to the west of 
| the Chendb, which contains much iron, but is not worked on 
- Yon account of the want of fuel. The production of iron is noticed by 
a Hwen Thsang. 


ei) The Brahminical accounts of Sdkala have been collected from 
he the Mahabharata by Professor Lassen.” According to that poem, 
-~ Sakala, the capital of the Madras, who are also called Jirtikas, 
ae and Bahikas, was situated on the Apaga rivulet to the west of the 
a Irivati or Raviriver. It was approached from the east side by - 
“3 pissin paths through the pili forest. The country is still well 
Vw known a8 Midrades or the district of the Mddras, which is said 
: by some to extend from the Bids to the Jhelam, but by others 
p only to the Chenib. The Apagé rivulet, General Cunningham 





a 7 Pentapotamia Indica, pp. 73 and 74. 







































recognizes in the Ayak Nadi, a small stream which has its rise in 
the Jammu hills to the north-east of Sidlkot. Near Asartir (in 
Gujranwala) the bed of this stream divides into two branches, 
which, after passing to the east and west of Asariir, rejoin at 21 
miles to the south of Sangliwdla Tibba, Near Asarir and 
- Sangala, the Ayak is now quite dry at all seasons, but there must 
have been water in it at Dhakiwala only 24 miles above Asartr 
even so late as the reign of Shih Jahan, when his son Déra 
Shikoh drew a canal from that place to his hunting seat at 
Shekhupura, which is also called the Ayak or Jhilri Canal. 


The Buddhist notices of Sikala refer chiefly to its history in 
| connection with Buddhism, A legend is told of seven kings who 
- Went towards Sagal to carry off Prabhdvati, the wife of King 
_ Kusa ; but the king, mounting an elephant, met them outside the 
city and cried out with so loud a voice, “I am Kusa," that the 
exclamation was heard over the whole world, and the seven kings 
fled away in terror.* But there is no other mention of Sikala 
until a.p. 633, when it was visited by Hwen Thsang, who describes 
| the neighbouring town of Tse-kia as the capital of a large king- 
dom, which extended from the Indus to the Bids, and from the 
foot of the hills to the confluence of the five rivers,+ 


The classical notices of Penge are confined to the two 
| Iastorical accounts of Arrian and Curtins and a passing mention 
by Diodorus. Curtius simply calls it “a preat city defended not 
only by a wall but by a swamp (palvs)."t But the swamp was a 
Beep one, as some of the inhabitants afterwards escaped by 
Swimming across it (paludem ‘ransnavere). Arrian calls it a lake, 
but adds that it was‘not deep, that it was rear the city 
wall, and that one of the gates opened upon it. He describes the 
city itself as strong both by art and nature, being defended by 
brick walls and covered by the lake. Ontside the city there was 
B hillt which the Katheans had surrounded with a triple 
ine of carts for the protection of their camp.§ This little 
hill may probably be identified with a low ridge to the north-west 
called Mundakaptira, which would certainly appear to have been 
outside the city walls. The camp on the itt shiae have been 
formed chiefly by the fugitives from other places, for whom there 
was no room in the already crowded city. The Greeks attacking 
this outpost carried the first and second lino of carts, and 
‘drove the defenders back within the city walls, Then using 
the carts to form a barrier round the marsin of the lake, they 
commenced the siege of the city itself. “The Katheans made 
“a8 attempt to escape by night across the lake, but were 
checked by the barrier of carts, and driven hack into the 
city. The walls were then breached by undermining, and the 
place was taken by assault. The loss of the Kathwans is stated 


ae hed I a ee 
* Hardy's Manual of Buddhism, p. 263, note, 
t ae *pytaccear of oo a aire district, s 
+ Vita eran ri, a k “od mignam deinde urbem rrenit, Whe 
solum sed etiam saps Mmunitam, | a, oom eG 
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by Arrian to have been 17,000 slain and 70,000 prisoners. 
Curtius with more probability gives it as 8,000 slain, 

Hwen Thsang, when he visited Sikala in a.p. 630, found the 
walls completely ruined, but their foundations. still remained, 
showing a circuit of about 34 miles. In the midst of the ruins 
was a small portion of the old city, still inhabited, about. one mile 
in circuit, There was a Buddhist Monastery of 100 monks, and 
two Buddhist topes, or stupas, one of which was the work of the 
famous king Asoka. 

Another town of considerable historical interest in this 
district is that of Shorkot. It is identified with great probability 
by General Cunningham with one of the towns of the Malhi,* 
attacked and taken by Alexander, and with a city visited in the 7th 
century by the same Hwen Thsang to whom history owes the 
identification of Sdngala. ‘The narrative of the campaign against 


the Malli has been given in the account of Mooltan.f For an- 


account of the city, see Chapter VI, heading “ Shorkot.” At the 
time of Hwen Thsangt Shorkot was the capital town of the 
central district of the Punjab, hounded on the north by the 
Province of Taki,§ on the south by Mooltan, and on the west and 


east by the Indus and the Sutlej. The circuit, as stated by Hwen _ 


Thsang, was 833 miles, but General Cunningham shows that it 
cannot have exceeded about 530 miles. | 

For a clear account of what little is known of the modern 
history of this district, it is first necessary to describe the localities 
of the various tribes who have from time to time played their small 
parts. The Sidls ocenpy the whole of the country on the left bank 
of the Chenab, from the southern boundary of tahsil Chiniot to the 
Ravi. On the right bank of the upper Chenih a comparatively 
small tract only is held by them, lying south of a line drawn from 
the boundary of Kot Khan to the southern boundary of Shah Jiwana, 
On the Jhelam’s right bank, below a point opposite to the northern 
boundary of Kot Khan, the Sial villages are few; but from its 
point of junction with the Chenah down to the Muzafiargarh district, 
there is along the river an almost unbroken chain of Suil villages. 
4iway from the river most of the villages are the property of 
Beloches. In what is now the Chiniot tahsjl on tho left bank of 
the Chensb, the Chaddhara inhabit the tract between the Sidl 
country and the villages of the Sayads of Rajoa. Beyond them 


come a motley mixture of Sayads, Harals, Kho chars, and miscella- - 


neous Jats, The tribal limits west of the Chenab in the Chiniot 
tahsil are remarkably clearly demareated. The Bhattis, Lilis, and 
Nissowdnas hold the whole of the northern portion in the above 
order, from a few miles beyond the Jhan ; tahsil boundary to that 
of the Shahpur district. Below these tribes along the river bank 

* Seo Gazetteer of the Mooltan district. 

t ~ Crazettcer of pica district. 

+ The name is spelt by Hwen Thaang “Po.) fa-to." General Cunninghi 
moahd bps a So-lo-fa-to,” which ce dpm, She Would hence Scrooge 
won't ©: 8 synonym for Shorkot, Ancient Geography { India p, 20 

§ See Gazetteer of the Gjrin wile Sekick Sheree 9 


| See General Cunningham's Ancient Ge phy of Indi °09 to 
and his Archmological Survey, vol. V., pp. 97 to 103, mt PP. 2 
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he Gtlotars next to the Shahpur boundary; then Harals, 
yads and unimportant Jats, until the Jhang tahsil boundary is 
again reached, coinciding with that of the Shah Jiwang idke. 
4is tract, the property of the two Sayad families, the descendants 
of Pir Fatah Khan and Shah Jiwana, extends to the country held 
ip the Sidls in the Vichanh in the south-west, and northwards to 
the Khokhar villages above. North of the Sidl country, bounded 
by Kot Khan, come the Akeras, a Jat. tribe of no historical interest 
but of considerable present influence. Beyond them, Khokhars, 
Jats, and Beloches along the river, and Khokhars in the upland 
Villages, are the proprietors as far as the Shahpur boundary. West 
3 ne Aga above the Siil country, almost all the villages belong 
to Beloches. 


. The history of Jhang is the history of the Sisl, and until the 
reign of Walidad Khan, in the first half of the 18th century, the 
annals of the district and its tribes are enveloped in Cimmerian 
darkness. Apparently no facts are forthcoming, for the simple 
reason that there are none. Passing by the expedition of Alexander 
and the march of Hephestus down the left bank of the Jhelam and 
lower Chenab, through the country now included in this district, 
the first tangible facts are gained from Babar's memoirs. In the 
year 1504-5 a.p., when Babar passed through the Khaibar pass 
and advanced on Peshawar, he wrote :—* The Government of Bhora, 
“ Khushaéb and Chenab was held by Sayad Ali Khan. Heread the 
“ Kieutha in the name of Iskandar Bahlol, and was subject to him. 
“ Being alarmed at my inroad, he abandoned the town of Bhera, 
“ crossed the river Behat(Vehat is stillthe local name for the Jhelam) 
*and made Shirkot (Shorkot ?), a place in the district of Bhera, his 
“eapital Aftera year or two, the Afghins having conceived suspi- 
*cions against Sayad Ali on my account, hebecame alarmed at their 
“hostility, and surrendered his country to Daulat Khiin, who was 
“Governor of Lahore, Daulat Khan gave Bherato his eldest son 
“Alt Khan, by whom it was now (1519) held.” Ali Khan and his 
father were governors under the Lodi dynasty of Dehli, then 


| represented by Ibrahim Lodi, the last of his line. Shortly before 


the above passage, Babar speaks of the country of Bhera, Khushab, 

Chiniot as having been long in the possession of the 

Turks, and ruled over by the family of Ninar Beg and his adherents 
and dependants ever since his invasion of India in 1398. The 
matter of most interest to the historian of Jhang is the locality 
and limits of these countries. Where was the Shona country ? 
Is:'the Shirkot where Sayad Ali Khin fled, the Shorkot of to-day ? 
If so, how could Babar write of it as being in the district of Bhera, 


for the Khushab country must have intervened? Mr. Steedman is 


inclined to identify Shirkot with Shorkot, and to place the Chenab 
cotntry south of Chiniot and Khushib. Whether this is right or 
wrong, Jhang and the Sidls were not of sufficient importance to be 
mentioned at the commencement of the 16th century ap. They 
temained equally unknown and unnoticed during the two centuries 
that ae between Babar’s first invasion and the accession to 
the throne of Muhammad Shah in 1720 4.p. It was not until the 
stirring times during which the dynasty of the Mughals tottered 
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and fell, the half century that witnessed the rise of thé Sikhs and 
the Mahrattas, and the devastating inroads of Ahmad Shah, that ~_ 
the Sidls can be said to have been even temporarily independent. . 
‘greitseent ila wa Previous to Walidad’s accession, the Sidls probably were a pastoral 
> tory of the district, ttibe, but little given to husbandry, dwelling on the banks of the 
av rivers and grazing their cattle during the end of the cold and the 
first months of the hot weather in the lowlands of the Chendb, and 
during the rainy season in the uplands of the Bar. ‘The greater 
portion of the tract now occupied by them was probably acquired 
during the stormy century that preceded the conquest of Hindtstan- 
by.the Mughals. During this period the country was dominated 
from Bhera and sometimes from Mooltan. The collection of 
revenue from a nomad population inhabiting the fastnesses of the 
Bar and the deserts of the Thal could never have been easy, and " 
was probably seldom attempted. Left alone, the Sidls applied 2 
themselves successfully to dispossessing those that dwelled in the 
land,—the Nauls, Bhangtis, Mangana, Marals, and other old tribes,— 
amusing themselves at the same time with a good deal of 
internal strife and quarrelling, and now and then with stiffer fight- 
ing with the Kharals and Beloches, Then for 200 years there was 
pews in the land, and the Sidls remained quiet subjects of the 
uahore Stiba, the seats of local government being Uhiniot and 
Shorkot. Walidad Khan died in 1747, one year before Ahmad 
Shah Abdali made his first inroad and was defeated before Dehli. 
Tt is not known when he succeeded to the chieftainship, but it 
was gee early in the century, for a considerable time 
must have been taken up in the reduction of.minor chiefs and 
= | the introduction of all the improvements with which Walidad 
is credited. It was during Waliddd’s time that the power of the 
Sidls reached its zenith. The country subject to Waliddd extended 
from Mankera in the Thal eastwards to Kamdlia on the Ravi, 
from the confluence of the Ravi and the Chendb to the dldka, of 
. Pindi Bhattidn beyond Chiniot. He was succeeded by his nephew 
“i Inéyatulla, who was little if at all inferior to his uncle in adminis- 
ar . trative and military ability, He waz engaged in constant 
warfare with the Bhangi Sikhs on the north, and the chiefs of 
Mooltan to the south. His near relations, the Sid) chiefs of 
Rashidpur, gave him constant trouble and annoyance. Once indeed 
a party of forty troopers raided Jhang and carried off the Khan 
prisoner. He wasa captive for six months. The history of the 
three succeeding chieftains is that of the growth of the power of - 
the Bhangis and of their formidable rival the Sukarchakia mish, j 
~ destined to be soon the subjugator of both Bhangis and Sidls. 
Chiniot was taken in 1803, Jhang in 1806. Ahmad Khan, the a 
last of the Sidl Khins, regained his country shortly after in 1808, 
but in 1810 he was again captured by the Mahdrija, who took 
him to Lahore and threw him into prison. Thus ended whatever 
independence the Sil Khans of Jhang had ever enjoyed, 


: Early history of the | The previous paragraph contains a brief sketch of the history 
» Sidi clan up te Wali- of the Sisils and their rule over the southern portion of the conse “4 
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from which the information now given has been compiled, are the 
history of the Si4l by Maulvi Nar Muhammad C ela, Griftin’s 
“Punjab Chiefs,” and the local stories and traditions, The Silils are 
descended from Réi Shankar, a Panwér Rajptit, a resident of 
Dtiérénagar between Allahibéd and Fatehpur. A branch of the 
Panwars had previously emigrated from their native country to 


| dJatnpur, and it was there that Rai Shankar was born. One story 


has it that Rai Shankar had three sons—Séu, Téu, and Ghén— 
from whom have descended the Sidls of Jhang, the Tiwsnds of 
_ Shadhpur, and the Ghebds of PindiGheb. Another tradition states 
that Sidl was the only son of Rai Shankar, and that the ancestors 
of Tiwands and Ghebis were only collateral relations of Shankar 
- and Sial. On the death of Rai Shankar we are told that preat 
> dissensions arose among the members of the family, and his son 

oil emigrated during the reign of Ald-ud-din Ghort tothe Punjab. 
Tt was about this time that many Rajptit families emigrated from 
the provinces of Hindustan to the Punjab, including the ancestors 
ofthe Kharals, Tiwinds, Ghebiis, Chaddhars and Panwar Sidls. 
Jé was the fashion in those days to be converted to the Muham- 
madan religion by the eloquent exhortations of the sainted Bawa 
Farid of Pakpattan, and accordingly we find that Sidl in his 
wanderings came to Paikpattan, and there renounced the religion 


_ of his ancestors, The saint blessed him, and prophesied that his 


son's seed should reign over the tract between the Jhelam and 
> Chenab rivers. This prediction was not very accurate. Bawa 

“Farid died about 1264-65. Sidl and his followers appear to have 
Wandered to and fro in the Rachna and Chaj Dodbs for some time 
before they settled down with some degree of permanency on the 
Tight bank of the Jhelam. It was during this unsettled period 
that Sial married one of the women of the country, Sohdg, dau ghter 
of Bhai Khiin Mekan of Sahiwal in the Shahpur district, and is 
also said to have built a fort at Sidlkot while a temporary resident 
there. At their first settlement in this district, the Sidls occupied 
the tract of country lying between Mankera in the Thal and the 
river Jhelam, east and west, and from Khushdb on the north to 
what is now called the Garh Mahdrija ilake on the south. 
Mankera is said to have been founded by Manak, and Amowani, 
now called Haidaribad, by Amo, sons of Diraj. The tomb of 
Chitchak, a leading man of the Kohli branch, is at Kotli Bakir 

Shih,and Maggiin, the ancestor of the Maghidnds, emigrated to 
| ghiana from Lohabhir, About the year 1462, Mal Khan, ninth 
in descent from Sid!l, fganded Jhang Siil on the banks of the 
Chenib. The old town of Jhang was situate west of the tomb of 
Wir Shih, south-west of the modern town, and was subsequently 
carried away by the river. There are still some traces of the old 
town to be seen. Mr. Monckton wrote of Mal Khan :—“ He was 
“the first of a race of rulers who, under the title of Khan, exercised 
“an extensive.sway over the neighbouring countries, till the rising 
“fortune of the Sikhs, guided by the genius of Ranjit Singh, 
“successively absorbed all the minor principalities within the 
“territory ofthe five rivers." But Mr. Monckton much over-estimated 
the power and influence of the Sidls before the reign of Waliddd 
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Chapter I. “Khan. At this period the throne of Dehli was. oceupied by the 
. Histor Lodhis, and this part of the das was included in the govern- 
‘aa 2 oF: ments of Chiniot and Shorkot and Khushab. There were, however, . 
ah arriee history of the no resident governors, and the Sidls paid in their revenue to the 3 
: cena te Wal Nauls, who were the dominant tribe in th t d dhe 

dad Kbiin's reign, ‘Nauls, who we é country rou ang, 

Mal Khan, after the foundation of Jhang, visited Lahore, and 
obtained the farm of the Jhang revenues from the Governor. 
Another account is that he met the Governor at Chiniot, Mal 
Khan belonged to the Chuchkand branch of the Sitils. He wag 
succeeded by his eldest son, Daulat Khan, who was killed near the 
Thal while repelling a Beloch raid. His tomb is: still to be seen : 
at Wasi Asthinéi. The chieftainship descended to his son Ghazi 


Khiin, whose first act was to revenge his father’s death and inflict F 
severe punishment onthe Beloches. He built aforton the banks of 
the Jhelam, a short distance above its junction with the Chendb, ’ 


where the village of Chauntra now stands. It is related that 

Ghazi Khan was the first Sidl chief who established a standing 

army. The next prince was Jalal Khan, son of Ghazi Khan. He 

appears to have been deficient in ability as a governor,.and unable 

to restrain his unruly tribesmen. The minor chiefs-of Khiwa and 

Paharpur now first appear on the scene. TRashidpur was founded 

by Jaldl Khan's son Rashid, and Paharpur by Pahdér Khan, a 

nephew of Jala] Khan, who had quarrelled with his uncle, and set 

up an independent chiefship. Pahdr Khan treacherously slew his 

uncle while on a visit to him, made with the object of effecting a 

reconciliation. He was.succeeded by his son Rashid Khin, who 

abdicated in favour of his son Firoz Khan. Firoz Khan's first 

enterprise was to exact retribution for his grandfather's murder. 

His brother Kabir Kbiin collected the youth of Jhang and took by | 

storm the fort of Pahdrpur. All the descendants of Pahir Khin ~~ 

who were taken were put tothe sword. The remnant that escaped © 

founded the fort of Gilmala, about 15 miles to the south-west of 

¥ Jhang, After this exploit Kabir Khan and Firoz Khan ruled 
= jointly, and when Firoz Khin died his brother ascended the throne, ; 
ie The next chief was Jahan Khan. The eight sons of Jahin Khan ; 
were superseded, and their cousin Ghazi Khan obtained the chief- 

tainship. Ghazi Khan lost his sight, and abdicated in favour of 

- his son Sultén Muhammad, between whom and the Kharals thera 
; was constant hostility. The story told at page 510 of the "Punjab 
Chiefs" does not agree with the account piven by Maulvi Nar 
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Muhammad. Prince Maujuddin stopped at Kamilia on his way A 
= to Mooltan and Dera Ghazi Khiin. He was at the time leading Be 
ae an expedition to punish some rebellious Beloches. Saddatyar _ 
Es Khan, the Kharal chief, complained to the prince of the conduct-of in 
me the Sials and their leader. Sultan Mahmiid. The prince ordered 


Sultan Mahmid to be thrown into confinement, but deferred enquiry | 7 
into the charges until his return from the frontier. The nobleman 
who was deputed to arrest Sult4n Mahmiid and take him to Mooltan 
“ was so pleased with his manners and address, that he interceded A 
a with Maujuddin for him. The prince then sent for Suiltdn , 
Mahmiad, but Sasdatyair Khan, fearing that the true cause of the 
enmity between himself and the Sidl chief would leak out and the 
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groundless nature of his accusation be exposed, intercepted the 
messenger and beguiled him into adding to his message the 
advice that it was Sultan Mahmiid's best policy to make friends 
with the Kharal and give him his sister in marriage. The Sid} 
was so exasperated at his proposal that he then and there killed 
the messenger with his fists, and was himself slain in the meld 


that ensued. All this took place at Mooltan, for Sultén Mahmid’s 
tombisthere. Sultdén Mahmiid left no children, and was succeeded 


by his brother Lal Khiin, whose mother was a prostitute. He 
was taunted by Saddatyar Khan for this taint in his ancestry, 
and in revenge he plundered up to the walls of Kamélia, and 
ravaced the Kharal he Seem Khan died childless, and was 
succeeded by his brother Mahram Khan, of whom nothing is 
known. He met his death at the hands ofa herdsman, who shot 
him in mistake for a robber, and his son Waliddd reigned in 
his stead. 

Walidad Khan was by far the most able chieftain that ever 
ruled the Sidls. His talent for civil administration was on! 
equalled by his skill and success as a military leader. Under his 
berieficent rule a rude people first learnt what justice was ; severe 
punishments and a rigorous enforcement of the track Jaw put a 
stop to crime ; a moderate assessment of land revenue resulted in 
an extension of cultivation and the construction of a number of 
wells that now seems fabulous; while the kingdom of the Sidls 
advanced to limits that it never knew before, and has never reached 
since. When Walidad Khan succeeded his father, the boundaries 
of his kingdom were most narrow. Within a few miles of Jhang 
fort to the north lay lands that acknowledged the sway of the 
Mahni chief of Khiwa. Southwards another and more powerful 
chief, a Nithrand Sidl,'with his head-quarters at Mirak Sidl, 26 
miles from Jhang, ruled over the country from Shorkot to 


within 12 or 15 miles of Jhang. In the Vichanh was the 
| “independent chief of Masean, a Séhibsna Sidl, whose eet 
tt 


marched with that of the Bhairo Khokhars to the north, and wi 

the villages of the Shah Jiwana tlake, subject to the Sayad Latif 
Shah, a descendant of Pir Fatah Khan, on the north-east. Beyond 
the Sayad came the lands of the Rihan chief of Kélowél. Across 


the Chenéb Rashfidpur was the seat of Sidl chiefs, sprung from the 


same stock as Waliddd, and whom he never in the height of his 
power regarded as other than allies. Eastward the sovereignty of 
the Bar was disputed by the Kharals, represented by the Kamdlia 
chief. The relation in which these chiefs stood to the ruling power 


* in the first quarter of the 18th century is not clear: but this much 
" appears, that they were independent of the Jhang Sidls, and 


probably paid (or often did not pay) their revenue direct to the 
governors of Chiniot and Mooltan. As was the custom, as his 
ancestor Mal Khan had done with the Nauls, so did Waliddd 
Khan with these neighbouring chiefs of Khiwa, Massan, Shorkot, 
Mirak and Kamdlia. He first obtained from the Lahore governor 
the right to collect their revenue or tribute, and his next step was 
to make them subject to himself His first object) was secured by 
stratagem. The Dehli empire was fast hastening to its dissolution 
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and when the time came for payment of revenue, Walidad - 4 

pretended to be ill, and delayed payment. At the same time he Aa 

contrived to have hints conveyeil to the neighbouring chiefs that o 
‘4 he was a defaulter only because the government of the day was too - 
§S weak to enforce the collection of its dues. The rival chiefs fell into ; 

the snare and refused payment. No sooner had they thus publicly 
x thrown off the yoke than Walidid Khan repaired to Chiniot and 
paid in hisrevenue. The Dehli governor complained of the conduct 


; of the other chiefs, and Waliddd at once offered to pay up their 
| revenue also, if their countries were made over to him. His offer 
was accepted, A small force of cavalry was deputed to assist him, 
and Waliddd then sent for the chiefs, who obeved the summons, 
They were thrown into prison for a short time, but were subse- 
quent s released and granted service jdgirs. The subjeetion of 
these chiefs was followed by the reduction of the Sayad ruler of 
Rajoa, Latif Shah, and of the Khokhars of Mért and Bhairo. 
An invasion of the Beloches of Sahiwal in ald of the Khokhars was 
also repelled with loss by his general, Sharif Khan Aliana : Izzat 
Bakhsh Ridin was his de muty in Kalowdl. It is not known how 
Walidad acquired the Kélowa! idke, but most probably he obtained 
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it as a portion of the Chiniot province. The governorship af r 
the Chiniot province was next bestowed upon the loyal (for he > 
never professed himself other than the slave of the Dehli oe a 
and fortunate Sial chief. His supremacy was now acknowledged = 


, & 
‘ae 


over the whole of the country included in the district of Thang ag 
it at present exists, together with large slices of the neighbouring 
districts of Montgomery and Dera Ismail Khan. He died in 
1f4é at Sodra, near Wazirabéd, while in attendance on Maharaja 
Kaura Mal, the governor of Mooltan. 

Indyatulla Khan, His successor Indyatulla Khén was his nephew, and had also 
married his daughter. This chief was little inferior as an adminis= 
trator to his uncle, and in military genius was probably more than ~ 
his equal. He is said to have fought and won 22 battles. He _ 
reigned 40 years, from 1747to0 1787. Able as he was, he could not - 
stem the resistless wave of Sikh success, and at his death the Sial 
ascendancy was clearly on the wane. Amid encroachments 6f the 
Bhangt Sarddrs from the north, inroads from Mooltan on the south, 
successive raids by the plundering free-hooters that accompanied 
Abmad Shah's invasions, attacks by the Beloches and Tiwsinds, and 
disunion and dissensions among the Sidls themselves, it was no ea: ras 
matter to steer the ship of Sidl rule safely into haven. We have 
more facts about Indyatulla Khan's reign than any other. At the n 
commencement he associated his brother-in-law Shahddat Khan 

4 with him in the chieftainship. They sat on one throne, sheathed 
* their swords in one scabbard, ate and drank together, and in a f 
word rivalled in their friendship the most renowned examples 
afforded by antiquity. This fraternal affection did not last long. A 
quarrel took place. Shahddat’ Khan left Jhang and withdrew ta 
Kidirpir. He got an army together there, and marched upon 
Jdhang. After crossing the Chenab he was met at Sultéopur by 
Indyatulla Khan, and was there defeated and slain. Meanwhile 
an Alchaia, pamed Din Muhammad, had seized upon Mari beyond 
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Kot Isa Shah, but Indyatulla, after disposing of Shah/“"! Khén, Chapter I. 
, marched against the invader and defeated and drovy #°" ef out of Fs 
the Jhang territory. The Sidls of Rashidpur had'SS."* become History. 
powerful, and were noted for their turbulence and bravery. ‘To Indyatalla Khda, 
punish them for some disobedience, Inayatulla obtained the aid 
of some Durrani horsemen from the governor of the day, and 
harried their lands. In return for this, forty horsemen of the 
Sidls of Rashidpur gave the chief a taste of their quality by 
| taking him prisoner at Jhang, and carrying him off under the eyes 
of his army to Rashidpur. They kept him in confinement in the 
castle of Sat in the Thal for some six months. Apparently neither 
during this nor the previous reign had the rule of the Sidls extended 
very far down the right bank of the Chenab, for among Indyatulla’s 
achievements is reckoned his defeat of the two Sikhs who were 
the sub-governors of Islémsbsad and the annexation of their charge. 
This incensed the Governor of Mooltan, and an ambuscade was 
laid for Infyatulla while on a visit to Shorkot. He, however, 
got word of the plan from the Sargdnds of Kund Sargana, and 
collecting an army of Kathids and Kamlina, Rajbana, and 
| Sargiina Sidls, defeated the Mooltan troops with great slaughter 
at Kotla Afghind close by Shorkot. At one time Indyatulla 
found it politic to pay Malik Sher Tiwdnd black mail as the 
cheapest way of protecting the outlying pargana of Mari. Sub- 
sequently, thinking himself strong enough, he discontinued the 
ayment, Sher Khan then assembled his clan, and driving the 
lals out of Khai, a few miles north of the present district bound- 
ary on the right bank of the Jhelam, laid siege to Kot Langar, 
now Thatti Langar, just inside the present boundary. Here 
Indyatulla met and defeated the Tiwdndé force. Both sides are 
said to have had some Sikh chiefs as auxiliaries. At another 
period the Sial chief defeated and subdued the Beloches of Haidar- 
fibid in the Thal. He also took the fort of Ueh founded by a 
.Belot Sayad who had settled in the Kachhi during his reign. It 
was in this reign that the Bhangi Sarddrs first made their power 
felt’ About 1760, Hari Singh ravaged Jhang and im th 
tribute. About 1778, Indyatulla ceased to pay tribute and recap- 
». tured Chiniot, but it had apparently again fallen into the hands of 
the Bhangis before his death. It is related of Indyatulla that he 
met Jahan Khan, the grandfather of Dost Muhammad Khan of 
Kabul, while on his way back from Hindésta4n, who asked for one 
of his sisters in marriage. There were three or four unmarried, 
but the proud Sidl sent word to Bhawani Das, his Divan, to have 
them all married at once, and declined the proferred alliance on 
the ground that he had no sisters unmarried. 

Indyatulla died in 1787, and was succeeded by his imbecile Indyatulla Khan's 
son Sultén Mahmiid,-whose weakness only served to set off the BuCCEMSOTS, 
great force of character possessed by his wife Mussammaét Nidmat 

fittin, the daughter of Shahddat Khan. Manh Singh, father of 
» Ranjit Singh, nourished designs on Jhang, but the army collected 
by Mussammat Nidmat Khatin was so formidable that he post- 
’ poned his invasion. Shortly after, Sdhib Khan, half brother of 
sultan Mahmid, who was constantly endeavouring to dethrone 
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% jhmud, sought assistance from Manh Singh, and was 

History promised, ;,but the promise was not carried out, as Timur Shah 5 
was adv&«oe\on Mooltan. Finally, Sahib Khan obtained an = 

Indyatulla entry to Jhang by treachery, and with 85 men only at his back, * 


tala Khén’s 
. captured the fort and put Nidmat Khdtin and Bhawdni Das, the 


ss Divan, to death. Sultan Mahmid was absent from Jhang and 
, marched against the usurper, but he was inveigled to a meeting, 
oh seized and imprisoned at the fort of Chauntra, and shortly after- 


wards Sahib Khan put him to death. Sahib Khan was himself 
assassinated at a marriave feast a few months after. Sahib Khan 
left a son by a woman of the prostitute class, who died three years 
after at Uch; his successor was Kabir Khan of the line of Jahan 
Khan, who married Sahib Khan's widow, the daughter of Umr Khan 
Sidl. Aftera peaceful and uneventful rule—the calm preceding the “ 
storm,—he was dethroned by,or abdicated in favour of his son Ahmad 
Khan, the last of the Sial Khans, This wasin 1801. Kabir Khin 
fled to Uch, where he was besieged unsuccessfully for two months by 
Ahmad Khan. When the siege was raised, Kabir Khan fled to 
Rangpur, where he died. Seven months after the accession of 
Ahmad Khan, Ranjit Singh laid siege to and took Chiniot, then held 
by Jassa Singh, the son of Karam Singh Dalu,-a chief of the 
Bhangi confederacy. It is difficult to glean any clear account 
of the varying fortunes of Chiniot between the death of Walddad 
Khan and its capture by Ranjit Singh, but the town seems to have 
been held almost continuously by the Bhangi Sarddrs, After 
making himself master of Chiniot, Ranjit Singh turned towards 
Thang, but Ahmad Khan bought him off by agreemg to pay 
Rs. 70,000 a year anda mare. The first instalment was sent throug 
Fatah Singh, Kaliinwdila. Ahmad Klin paid the tribute for two 
or three years, and then in 5. 1562, a.v. 1805-6, the Maharaja 
again invaded Jhang with a large army. The Sial chief again 
endeavoured to stop the Sikh advance by a payment of nacardnd, 
but his offers were rejected. dhang was invested, and after 
some hard fighting the town and fort were captured,, Ahmad 
Khiin fled to ‘Mooltan, wliere he found an asylum wit} Muzattar 
Khan, who granted him an allowance of Rs. 25 a day. From . 
Jhang the Mahdrija crossed the Chendb and exacted Ns. 8,000 as 4 
mazarand from the Sayad ruler of Uch, Thence the Sikh leader 
turned south and marched on Mooltan, and his progress was only 
stopped within a short distanceof the city bya payment of Rs.70,000, 
Jhang, with the exception of the Vichanh, was made over on farm 
to the Sikh Chief Fatah Singh, Kaliamwala, the Vichanh tract 
a being entrusted to Dyaél Singh and Fatah Singh Lamah. Fatah 
Singh appointed Dal Singh as his sub-governor. The following 
ear Ahmad Khan, with the assistance of a Pathan force given 
nim by the Nawdb of Mooltan, made an effort to recover his king- 
dom. He captured Shiorkot, and having established his authority 
in the southern portion of Jhang, he advanced on the capital; only 
to retire on the arrival of Fatah Singh with a force. He next 
crossed'the Chendh and took refuge in the Uch fort, where he was 
pursued by Fatah Singh. There they came to terms, and Puatah 
Singh restored what portion of Jbang he held to Abmad Khan on 
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his agreeing to pay an annual rent-of Rs, 70,000. Ahmad Khan Chapter IL 
was reinstated, and shortly after drove out the Sikh governors of —_—_ 
the Vichanh, The next ten years were passed in peace and quiet- History. 
ness. Ranjit Singh was too fully engaged on other expeditions to Indyatulla Khdn‘s 
24 any attention to the affuirs of Jhang. In 1810 the Maharaja Ra OeEe ay 
had made an unsuccessful attack on Mooltan, and on his way” back 
to Lahore he visited his chagrin on Ahmad Khan who had accom- 
panied him as his feudatory, and whom he suspected of prog 
the Mooltan Nawab. He threw him into confinement, and carried 
him away to Lahore. The government of Jhang was entrusted to 

Lala Sujin Rai. Ahmad Khin’s eldest son, Indyat Khan, fled to at 
Haidaribdd in the Thal, where he was followed by Nang Sultan, = 
the Fakir ruler of Uch. Snjtin Rai then took possession of Uch, ae 
Eventually Ahmad Khan was released from prison and granted a a 
jdagtr of Rs. 1,200 at Mirowal, in the Amritsar district, on Indyat | 
Khan his son being made over to the Mahdrdja as a hostage. 
Ahmad Khan died in 1820 on his way back from Mooltan at Ali 
Khanind, and was buried at Jhang, His son Indyat Khan suc- 
ceeded to his father's allowance and jdgira, and was killed in 1838, 
near Rasulpur, fighting on the side of Divan Sawan Mal against 
Raja Guldb Singh. Ismail Khan, the younger brother of Indyat 
Khén, and the present head of the family, went to Lahore on the >. 
death of his brother in the hope of obtaining a grant of succession ay 
to his brother's jdgir. But owing to the machinations of Gulab . 
Singh, the jdgir was confiscated, and all that he got was an oe 
allowance of Rs. 100 a month. He remained at Lahore for five | 
years, and then his pension was discontinued. He then returned 
to Jhang and lived there in great poverty on an allowance of Hs, 2 
or Rs. 4 a day granted him by Divan Sdwan Mal until the 
Mooltan rebellion and the annexation of the Punjab. or 


OF his services during the campaign of 1848-19, anil 
again in 1857, Sir Lepel Griffin writes (‘Punjab Chiefs,” 
pages 506, 507):— 

“Tn @etober 1848, Major H. Edwardes wrote to Ismiil Khan 

- directing him to raise troops in behalf of Government, and to collect 
| therevenue of the district. The poor chief, hoping the time was come 
when loyalty might retrieve his fortunes, raised a force, and descending 
the river attacked and defeated the rebel Chief AtA Muhammad at 
Nekokiird, Afterwards, when Sarddr Sher Singh Atdriwidla had passed 
through Jhang and had left Deordj in command of 1,000 men there, a 
Ismdil Khan attacked this detachment several times with varying ~ a 
results. His Jamadir, Pir Kamdl of Kot Isa Shah, captured at the = 
fort of Taraka another rebel chief called Kadhan Dis. Thus Ismiil 
Kihuin, the representative of a long and illustrious line of chiefs, 
sfood out bravely on the side of Government. His  infinence, 
which was great in the district, was all used against the rebels, 
and his services were specially valuable at a time when it was 
inexpedient to detach a force against the petty rebel leaders, After 
annexation Ismail Khin was made Risdlddr of the Jhang Mounted 
+ Police, but his services were through inadvertence overlooked, and it 
: was not till 1856 that he received a pension of Rs. 600 for life: Three 

wells were also released to him and his male heirs in perpetuity, In 
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History. loyalty bis cohereah mw Ebidat of Rs. 500 and the title of Khin Bahidur, + 
 Jnayatulla Khan's and his yearly grant of Rs, 600 was raised to Rs. 1,000, with the — 

_—s maccessors. addition of a jagir of Rs. 350 for life. In 1860 his pension was athis 




































ee own desire exchanged for a life jagir, He has recovered many of his — ie 
ed old zamindari rights in different villages, and although his estate isonly 
ae held on a life tenure, yet the Government on his death will take care ~~ 
Mee that this illustrious family does not sink into poverty. Kabir Khdn, 
the son of Ismail Khan, isan Honorary Police Officer of the Jhang ~~ 
district ; Jahin Khan, brother of Ahmad Khan and uncle of Ismail Khén, 
holds a jagir at Chund Bharwdna and Budhi Thatti worth Rs, 887,an 
: old grant of Ranjit Singh to his father, confirmed in perpetuity by 
o> - - the British Government.” ¥ |! 
or. Jahn Khan died on 9th November 1870. - 7 
“The farmers of tho The names of the persons who farmed the revenues of the 
Shang district = =©Jhang province, including Pindi Bhattidn, Farika, and Sayadwila, a: 
— and exeluding Kélowdl and Garh Mahdréja and Ahmadpur, from 
ny Sambat 1873 to 1903, are given below :-— ' a 
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Toy Singh : 
Sukh Thal : * as 
Sahib Dittaand Sham Singh tt... 
Shim Singh, Jowdla Dis, Lala Rim ..., 
Jassn Singh, Danlat Rim, Shim Singh 
Bakar cad Jalla Bharwiina oi 
| Sham Singh, Abdul Rahman 
| Afzal Khan, Jowahir Singh 
rij Attar Singh, Bhola Nath 
Dal Singh, Devi Bakhsh ... 
Dal Singh 
Ram Edur of Jhang 
Divin Siwan Mal ai er | 
Divan Mul Raj = aah 
beget Settlement by Mr. Cocks. + a 
The amount of revenue shown includes the Chabiitra tax, and | <2 : 
is an approximation ‘on returns furnished by acai, Too much =~ 
credit should not be attached to the figures. The ng province 
contained the tract that constituted the old district of Jhang. The 
Kalowél ilaka belonged to Bhera, and those of Garh Mabictaeaeae x 
Ahmadpur to the province of Mooltan. Raja Guléb Singh held” 
the farm of Kélowal for many years, and the severity of his exme- 
tions was such that his name is still execrated. Garh Mdahdrdja 
and Ahmadpur were under S4wan Mal. The results of Sdwan 9 
Mal’s rule on the welfare of this district will be discussed with the 
past fiscal history of the district (Chap. V, Sec. B). For an | 
account of his rise to power, his administration of the Mooltan tan 
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provinee, and his death, pp. 272-285 of the “Punjab Chiefs," Ohapter IL. 
Fnould be consulted. There also will be found the history of Mal — 
Raj's short pro-consulship and his downfall. Some further History. 
historical details will be found in the notices of the leading tribes 
in Chapter TUI, Section C. 
: Before the treaty of Bhairowdl, the British Government Annexation. 
: undertook to maintain the authority of the Lahore Darbdr, and to ‘Sy 
administer the affairs of the Punjab during the minority of the , ys 


young Mahdréja Dalip Singh. Officers from the Company's 
service were selected to carry out a summary settlement of the 
land revenue. The Jhang district, with the exception of the Garh 
_ WMahaérija and Ahmadpur datas, had been occupied m 1546 
) by the Dartsir during the contest between the Lahore Government 
and Mal Raj; and when peace was made it was retained, although 
it had previously formed a portion of the Mooltan province and 
' been held by Sdwan Mal. The two excepted ilakas, however, 
continue to form a part of the territory held by Mal Raj. Upon 
the annexation of the Punjab in 1849 the whole-district became 
British territory. The area comprised within the Jhang district as 
first constituted is described below. . 
The following account of the events of 1857 is taken from the The Mutiny. 
Punjab Mutiny Report :— 
Thang is a wild rural district, chiefly in the Bar above described, 
and tenanted by the wild races, of whom mention has just been minde. 
The population is comparatively scanty. The treasury guard was o 
Company of the 16th Native Infantry Grenadiers. It was a1 mere 
hindrance; and at the request of Captain Hawes, Officiating Deputy 
Commissioner, was withdrawn to its head-quarters at Lahore, where it 
was disarmed. ‘Two parties of mutineers were destroyed in this 
district, —one numbering 10 men of the 14th Native Infantry ; the 
second, the party of the 9th Irregular Cavalry, The villagers rendered 
pote service in tracking this last detachment; but when on the 
7th September the Bar tribes rose, the villagers of this district 
maintained but a doubtful neutrality, Oommunications between Jhang 
and Lahore were cut off. For some time great anxiety was felt at 
Lahore as to what had oceurred there. It was known that many of the 
| minor police stations had been rifled, and that the tribes around were all 
' inrebellion. Ina few days, however, Captain Hockin’s force, 250, of 
the 17th Irregular Cavalry, was thrown into the disturbed region ; it was 
supported by a party of the Leiah and Gujrinwila New Levies, while 
Major Chamberlain, with a force from Mooltan, advanced on Jhang from 
the south. Mr. McMahon, Extra Assistant Commissioner, was sent out 
to Kot Kamilia in the Gugera district with a party of police horse ; but 
it had been pillaged before his arrival, and he was soon after recalled by 
Captain Hawes. Lieutenant Lane, +Assistant Commissioner, had 
command of the Leish Levy; while Captain Hawes joined Major 
Qhamberlain’s force, and remained with it as Oivil Officer till the 
defeat of the rebels at Kamdlia some time after. After Captain Hawes’ 
return to Jhang, Lieutenant Lane was detached to Shorkot, where ha 
did excellant service in apprehending rebels and seizing their cattle.” 
The old fiscal divisions of the Sikhs were toa certain extent The first tahadl 
 setained within the tahs{l boundaries. The old tahsils were three  “Ytinona,2"™ 
besides the Peshkdri of Uch. Chiniot was much the same as | 
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: = ; , Ce 
it is now, minws the villages that came over from Shahpur. Ee 
Tahsil Jhang lay on the left bank of the Chendb, and inel ded 
the country from the Chiniot boundary down to the Ravi, and also ~ 
the lowest portion of the Vichanh known as the Massan taalukah. 
West of the Chenab was the Peshkéri of Uch, bounded by the <1 
Garh Maharaja ilata on the south, and extending up to the 
right bank of the Jhelam to a few miles beyond Machhiwal. _ 




























ca The Kddirpur tahsfl contained the sernateig country on the right =~ 
| bank of the Jhelam, and between the Jhelam from the Massan = 
a | taalukah to the Shahpur boundary. The sub-divisions into — 
i | taalukahs were as follows in the old tahsfls :— ar 
ee Chiniot, Shang. Kedirpur, ‘ch 
—- Sipra, War. . M: Chauntra. 
| Chiniot, Shang, Kot Shikir, 
Kurk. Gilmaia, Kot Isa Shah. Nekokidra, 
Bhowana. Shorkot. Kadirpar. a 
Kalowal. | Massan, Birt | Ward. : 


At first the Jhang district, com with the preset 
boundaries, contained the Farika taalukah in the Chaj Dodb, 
transferred to ShAhpur in 1854, and a considerable strip of country 
on the right bank of the Ravi, hetween the present boundary and 
that river, transferred to the Mooltan district about the same time; 
and did not contain the Garh Mahdrdja and Ahmadpur ildékas — 3 
transferred from Muzaffargarh in 1861, and the Kélowal iléka 
transferred from Shahpur in the same year. The existin division 
of the district into the three tahs{ls of Shorkot, Jhang and Chiniot 7 
dates from this period. In 1880 five villages on the Ravi were 
transferred from Shorkot to the Sarai Siddhu tahsil of Mooltan In ae 
order to give the Deputy Commissioner of the latter district com- a 
plete control of the Ravi saildb. Bee 
List of District __ The following is a list of the Deputy Commissioners who have 
officers, held charge of the district since annexation :— ie, 
List or Dercry Commissioners FRoM ANS EXATIOS, 
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he + | February. 1G. W.H 
y. : bh i ; / Bs 4 WwW, : l 
eye: : oe March, 1 a a Pa Bristow, 
February, 1857 . | March, 1958 | BH. 8. Hawem, 
April, 1558 .| December, 1859 ee |S P. Elliot. 
January, 1859 . | April, 1859 . | W..G. Davies, 
May, 1859 . | duly, 1859 fe EE Levien. 
sage tpg ay, or Ee bsg E. Blyth. 4 
une, |: ugnat, | a | F. Macnaughten, * 
September, 1861 October, 1962 . | W. EB. pas 
November, 1562 : i Ts6§2 ou. | W. M. Lane, > 
January, 1563 .. | March, 1883 | W. EL Blyth, = 
April, 1863 ... | March, 1864 -- | H. D. Dwyer, 
A 1s --. | April, 1866 oo | W. MM. Lane, 
| ay, 1865 --. | 17th May, 1870 we | KJ. D, Ferris, 
18th May, 1870 wwe | Bith August, 1873... |G. EK. Wakefield, 
26th Angnst, 1873... | Gist September, 1875... \T- W. Tolbort. 
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From | To Names, 
nd September, 1875 ... lesa December; 1875... | A. Harcourt. 
Sed December, 1875 ...| lat March, 1876 =... | T. W. Tolbort. 
8nd March, 1876 .. | 20th January, 1878 ... | A. Harcourt. 
‘1st Jannary, 1878 .. | oth March, 1880 =... | G, M. Ogilvie, 
Sth March, 1880 a» | 13th Jnouary, 1582 ... | R. Bartholomew, 
I4th January, 1892... | Sth May, 1882 .| M. Macauliffe. 
Oth May, 1882 ey | To date . | KR. Battholomew. 


Some conception of the development of the district since it 


eame into.our hands may be gathered from Table No. II, which 


wives some of the leading statistics for five-yearly periods, so far as 
they are available ; while most of the other tables appended to this 


work give comparative figures for the last few years. In the case. 


of Tuble-No. Il, it is probable that the figures are not always 
strictly comparable, their basis not being the same in all cases from 
one period to another. But the figures may be accepted as showing 
in general terms the nature and extent of the advance made, 

The following figures show the revenue of the district under 
certain heads in 1851, 1861, 1871 and 1881 :— 


Iurentai Revexsve, VE51-55, 1661-62, 171-72, 1881-82. 
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SECTION A.—STATISTICAL. 


Table No. V gives separate statistics for eath tahsil and for 
the whole district, of the distribution of population over towns and 
villages, over area, and among houses and families ; while the 
number of houses in each town is shown in Table No, ALITL 
The statistics for the district as a whole give the following 
figures. Further information will be found in Chapter IL of the 
Census Report of 1881 :— 

| Persons wes ee POE 


Percentage of total population Males... 


who live in villages Fk ee 
Average rural population per village 4v4 


Average total population per village andtown ws ws SSD 
Number of vill arate 100 square miles rie if svt 13 
Average distance from village to village, domes RE ne 
ae. EEL UIA TIOM 2.4 ; 

se hae as He oDetaginn tea! 63 

Density of population! ~ 4,;..,. / Total population... 615 

per square mile of aan dors chy dee ea sae pers 557 

. { Total population ... 86 

Caltarable ares { Rural po ing 78 

7 Par vie - Seas, Villages... 1°22 

Number of resident families per occupied house { Townn . - Toe 

\ Villages... 5°74 

Se . 8°05 

3 , *9 fillages... 4°71 

Number of persona per resident family Toten ale 
As has already been stated, more than three-fifths of the whole 
district consists of arid steppes scantily inhabited by nomad pastoral 
tribes, and almost wholly deserted at certain seasons of the year ; 
and as most of this area has been returned asculturable, the figures 
for density of population, both upon total and upon culturable area, 

are in a manner misleading, 


Table No. VI shows the principal districts and States with 
which the district has oerey. P population, the number of migrants 
in each direction, and the distribution of immigrants by tahsils, 
Further details will be found in Table No. XI and in ed passage 
Tables C to H of the Census Report for 1881, while the whol 

Proportion per milleof total Subject is discussed at length in Part I of 
population. 


Number of persons per occupied house 


Chapter [1] ofthesame report. The total- 


in and loss to the district by migraticn 
is shown in the margin. ” the " 

number of residents born out of . the 
district 15 18,989, of whom 10,681 are 
males and 8,608 females. The number 
of people born in the district and living 
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in other parts of the Punjab is 35,688, of whom 21,628 are males ChapterIII, A, 


and 14,060 females. The figures below show the general distribu- 
- tion of the population by birth-place :— 


PRorortios Pen MILue oF Reapert ForciatTiox. 



































Rural Fomulation, | Urbas Pepalation. | Total Population. 
u, | g | 4 iy 
: a zw = - E a t 
7 = alin Ey i = | Be 
‘< | a | ho | fat 52 | P| P55 |) 255) Boa 
fe (/1,000/ ooo | foo) Get) oor | oor] oso | or 
2 ‘i (100) |10) | 7] he | ST) OH 1,0] Pe 
xg 1,008 | 1,000 | 1,000 1,000 1,000 | 1,009 oul 
" "2 —— ——— 


= The following remarks on the migration to and from the 
| vhang district are taken from the Census Report of 1881 :— 
~ “ Jhang is a singularly backward district. Though population is 
sparse, much of the area consists of arid plains without irrigation of 
any sort, and the population is really dense in proportion to the. culti- 
vated area. Consequently it gives population to every district in the list 
except Gujranwala, and the emigrants are nearly twice as numerous as 
| the immigrants. The emigration is particularly large to Shihpur, 
| Montgomery, Mozmffargarh, and Mooltan, four neighbouring districts in 
which canal irrigation has greatly developed of late years, The immi- 
| gration probably consists to a great extent of people who have left the 
ippes of the neighbouring districts for the valleys of the two rivers 
Which run through the district, and the moderate proportion of males 
would seem to show that the migration is permanent; though with the 
nomad tribes of the bir who travel with their families, the test is 
_ perhaps of less value than elsewhere, and it is not impossible that many 
‘of the immigrants are graziers with their herds who have come to 
pasture in the Jhang steppes. On the other hand, the former explana- 
tion is supported by the fact that the Mooltan bdr, the only one which 
is separated from Jhang by a river, has sent hardly any immigrants.” 
The figures in the statement below show the population of 
the district as it stood at the three enumerations of 1555, 1868 















Persona. | Malea, Formalos. 
150,149 113,630 

Wr kis 153, 

714,383 180,014 

1347 1367 

Lilia Tih 






The figures of 1868 are corrected for transfer of territory ; 
but the district as it stood in 1855 did not include the tracts 
© transferred from Shahpur and Muzaffargarh in 1861. The popu- 
ation of these tracts by the Census of 1855 is said to-have been 
7,285, which raises the population with which comparison must 
made to 299,062, and reduces the percentage of apereee 
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between 1855 and 1868 to 13°8, or precisely the same as that between 
1868 and 1881, So again the density of population per square 
mile in 1855 would be 52°35, instead of 44, 

It wil! be seen that the annual increase of population per 
10,000 since 1868 has been 81 for males, 125 for females, and 
101 for persons, at which rate the male population would be 
doubled in 85°9 years, the female in 55°9 years, and the total 
»opulation in 69°2 years. Supposing the same rate of Increase to 
Fold good for the next ten years, the population for each year would 
be, in hundreds :-— 








There seems to be no reason why the rate of increase should 
not be sustained. Part of the apparent increase is probably due 
to increased accuracy of enumeration, a good test of which is 
afforded by the percentage of males to persons, which was 55°26 in 


1855, 55°54 in 1868, and 5423 in 1881. But, as already shown at 


page 41, the district has, during the lifetime of the present genera- 
tion, lost much population by migration to neighbouring districts 
consequent upon the extension of eanal irrigation in them, notwith- 
standing which the extraordinary healthiness of these plains of 
small rain-fall has enabled the people to increase their numbers 
more rapidly than in most of the Punjab districts. The urban 

pulation has actually decreased since 1868, the numbers living 
in 1881 for every 100 living in 1868 being 96 only. This is partly 
due to alteration in the boundaries of the Jhang-Maghiana Muni- 
cipality, 71 small hamlets having been excluded between 1868 
and1881. The population of individual towns at the respective 
enumerations are shown ander their several headings in Chapter VI. 












Total population.| Percentage of Wit hin the district the 
‘Tabail. ; ‘Population of/ nerease of population since 
1ees. | 1SHl. 1868 for the various tahsils 
shi . | 151eea ITT is shown in the margin, 
Chiniot “| tools i 138.9 Changes of boundary make 
ok. |) 87H) BE or Saat | 
— a it impossible to compare the 
et ers eee ‘| figures for 1855 by tahsils 





Table No, XI shows the total number of births and deaths 
registered in the district for the five years from 1877 to 1881, and 
the births for 1880 and 1881, the only two years during which 

births have been recorded in rural districts. 

00. 1sat.| The distribution of the total deaths and of the 
—j—| deatha from fever for these five years over 

the twelve months of the year is shown in 
Tables Nos. XIA and XIB. The annual birth 
rates per mille, calculated on the population of 
1568, were as shown in the marci THe figures 
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’ below show the annual death-rates per mille since 1868, calculated Chapter ITI, A.~ 


on the population of that year :— 
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The registration is still imperfect, though it 1s yearly improv- 
ing ; but the figures always fall short of the fact, and the fluctuations 
bably correspond, allowing for a regular increase due to 
improved registration, fairly closely with the actual fluctuations 
in the births and deaths. The historical retrospect which forms 
the first part of Chapter III of the Census Report of 1881, and 
especially the annual chronicle from 1849 to 1881, which will be 
found at page 56 of that report, throw some light on the fluctuations. 
Such further details as to birth and death-rates in individual towns 
as are available will be found in Table No. XLIV, and under the 
headings of the several towns in Chapter VL 
The figures for age, sex, and civil condition are given in great 
details in Tables Nos. IV to VII of the Census Report of 
1881, while the numbers of the sexes for each religion will be 
found in Table No. VII, appended to the present work. The age 
statistics must be taken subject to limitations which will “be 
found fully discussed in Chapter VII of the Census Report. 
Their value rapidly diminishes as the numbers dealt with become 
smaller; and it is unnecessary here to give actual figures, or 
any statistics for tahsils. The following figures show the distribution 
by age of every 10,000 of the population according to the 
Census figures :— 

























Persona asa | 1jeee| 1,018 | aos 
Males 74) 100] 1,008) Toa 
Feruales vet | 1,630 | 3 o8 


On the subject of age, the wg Commissioner wrote as 
follows in his District Report on the Census of 1881:— 

“TJ do not think much reliance can be placed on the ages recorded. 
The large mass of the population is quite incapable of estimating age. A 
eumindidr’s ideas are limited to childhood, youth, manhood, and old age. 
The figures in most instances only record the result of the combined 
judgment of the zaminddr and the enumerator. Men evidently about 30 
rears of age often in court state themselves to be 12 or 15 years old. 
‘As soon as their beards turn grey, they goto the other extreme and make 
themselves out much older than they are. I have found that grey-bearda 
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always exagwerate their age. The proportion of young children seems — 
very hich, and leads me to suppose that the ages of children have been +i 
generally understated.” , 
The number of males among every 10,000 of both sexes is ~ r 
—— shown in the margin. 

|Villages, Towns. | Total. | The decrease since 
1868 is almost cer- 7 7 


Population. 





(1855...]  .. 5,026 aie) 
All religions - 1808... = hi 5,564 | tainly due to greater — 4 
Rie 1881...) 5.446) 5,203) 5423) accuracy of enumera= 
Hindus ABSL,...| SAIS) 5,149] 5,347 | pean . the Census 
Sikhs LSB... G, 728} ss, 6,735 os oh 
Musalmins ...1881...| 5,449| 5,200] 6,435 | Of 1881, the number 





of females per 1,000 


males in the earlier years of life was found to be as follows :— 
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Year of life. religions. Hinds. |Musalmians / z 
o—1 O35. Bf O56 7 
1—2 oe O40) aS ve 
9-3 O54 94) H60 
a—4 O53 iis te 
4—5 fl af ie 


The figures for civil condition are given in Table No, X, 
which shows the actual number of single, married, and widowed for 
each sex in éach religion, and also the’ distribution by civil 
condition of the total number of each sex in each age-period. The 
Deputy Commissioner thus discussed the figures in. his Censua. 
Report :— 

“The number of single persons exceeds that.of married by 38 per 
cent, Oaleulated on the whole population, the proportion of single, 


‘ i ba fe 


ciel ed ite ree a 


re 


married and widows is as follows :— au . 
Single << Ld Wad ie ae 4 
sires ea genes skeet 20 Pe een ma 
Widows and widowers... a8 ea | % a 

“The large proportion of single persons is chiefly among the rural 79 
classes, and is accounted for by the fact that the agricultural classes of iy 
this district do not marry their children till they are full grown and fit =A 

for & grown man’s work. A man is usually 25 and «a woman 20 before “78 

marringe takes place. Indeed, there are examples of women not being 4 

married till they are rather advanced in years and reach the age of 36 ci. 

ormore. The custom prevails both among Hindis and Muhammadang. | 3 

The case with the townspeople is, however, quite different. The Hindds 9” 


especially marry their children at a very early age, and would , 
themselves to the censure of their family aaa bretherhood if they’ did 
not do so, especially with regard to girl Ordinarily a child among the 
Hindus is married or bethrothed as soon os small-pox is over, The 
Muhammadans ore rather indifferent, but nevertheless do not keep their 
children unmarried for a long time. Married males and married females’ 
are 49 and 51 per cent. respectively. The surplus of females is accounted 
for by the fact that both Hindis and Muhammadans in some cases 
ee. hash aie ec wile, ss widowers and widows taken tog : 
ne widowers and widows are 31 and 69 per cent. respectively. The 
large surplus in widows is attributed to tie fact that by phat ph 
religion Hindi widows cannot remarry. This custom, originally Hinda 
and almost unknown in Muhammadan countries, has gpread to the 
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= os 
‘upper class of Muhammadans to some extent. But among thezamindiars Chapter TII,A. a J 
i a widow is treated as a chattel, and remarried to the nearest of kin of ‘ie aearl oN a 
her deceased husband. atistical, : re 
-—_- * Polyandry is inknown in this district. Polygamy is practised by Polyandry and poly- ~ 4) 
both Muhammadans and Hindis, though to » smaller extent by the eamy., ee 
~— Iatter. Muhammadan law allows four wives at a time. Rich zamindidra es 
> im this district marry as many as three or even four, and persons even a. 
- in poor circumstances do not uncommonly marry o second wife, Thus a 
there are not a few paolls (weavers), dyers (rangrez), blacksmiths, ‘ 
 ehitrigars (bangle-makers) in Jhang and Maghiana who have two wives 





& Rich Hindiis marry another wife mostly when the existing wife is 
“barren. A poor Hindi, thongh chikiless, seldom morries a second 


wife. 
Infanticide is unknown in this district. The population is for 
the most part Muhammadan, who, as already pointed out, do not marry 


a their daughters at an early aye, and have therefore no pressing demand 


for money to make provision for marriage expenses, But the excess 
of males over females, I think, points to the conclusion that often female 











_. children are less carefully nurtured, and that the mortality among them 
> i therefore greater. The increase of females since 1868 seems to show 
| that daughters are now more carefully nurtured.* They are not 
> actually ill-treated, but their birth is often considered a misfortune ; 
and it is easy to understand that neglect, without actual il-usnge, 
increases the death-rate.” 
<8 Table No. XII shows the number of insane, blind, deaf- 
7. ss mutes, and moral in the district in 
ie Lares ates. |Ferata,| each religion. e proportions per 
ania nama 10,000 off cither sex for each of these 
3 — ni thse 7 es are Ec gs erie 
ea ts Tables Nos. AIV to I of the 
tor "| 2 | © | Census Report for 1881 give further 
CC details of the age and religion of the 
infirm. In the district Census Report for 1551, the Civil Surgeon 
> owrote as follows on the subject :— 
a « A large proportion of the blind as seen in this district have lost 
© their sight from old neglected inflammation, or inverted eyelashes, 
| Some have lost it during an attack of smallpox, and some from 
cataract, Technically speaking, the largest proportion of the blind are 
>) seen with opacities of the cornea or entire disorgunization of the eyeball, 





: f next to it with glaucoma and amnurisis, and next with cataract. 


Women are more blind than men. More women are seen suffering 


‘from inverted eyelashes and consequent opacity of cornea than men, 


Generally this is the first stage in the progress towards total blindness. 


> Smoke and heat of the kitchen has most probably something to do 
with the greater proportion of blindness in the women, Deaf and 


dumb and lunatics are more common in the Chiniot tahsil than in the 


_ other subdivisions, amongst Muhammadans than amongst Hindus and 
Sikhs, and in towns than in villages. Iam unable to give any explana- 


tion of these facts: but I may mention here that the Chiniot tahsil 
is (especially the town and some villages towards the north-east, as well 
as some villages of the Shahpur district in that direction) remarkable 
for the prevalence of goitre.” 


5 eS? = 3 
® The increase is partly due to increased accuracy of enumeration, —Eprron. 





Infanticide 
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The climate of Jhang is described at pages 12 and 13. The 
excessive dryness of the climate, sanitation and the sparseness of 
the population counteract entirely the evil sanatory habits of the 
population. Manure heaps and filthy hollows are close to every 
5 and there is an entire absence of any conservancy arrange- 
ments, These evils, which in a worse climate would lead to the 
outbreak and spread of serious diseases, in Jhang only succeed in 
slightly injuring the general health at particular seasons. Cholera 
is almost unknown. | 

The figures given below show the composition of the Christian 
population, and the respective numbers who returned their birth- 
place and their language as European. They are taken from 

ables Noa. ITA, IX and XI of the Census Report for 1881 :-— 





Details. 








Europeans and Americans... 
| Furaiatie kod es 
Native Christians 


Total Christians 


hristian 


Reon 


oof C 






population 











English ‘its oe 
Other European languages ... 





| amen 


3 British Isles eve 
& | Other European countries ... 
| 


But the figures for the races of Christians, which are discussed 
in Part VII of Chapter IV of the Census Report, are very untrust- 
worthy; and it is certain that many who were really Eurasians 
returned themselves as Europeans. 








Total European countries... 





SECTION B.—SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS LIFE. 
It is only in the Chiniot tahsil and the better cultivated 
chee of the other tahsils that all the inhabitants of a village 
ive at one hamlet or village. They prefer living at their separate 
wells. Down south there are many villages that have no vill 
site whatever. Each proprietor lives at his well. The well of the 
lambardér, and perhaps one other, will have a small hamlet growing 
up round it, consisting of the huts of the proprietors and his tenants 
and those of a shop-keeper anda few Kamins. There are hardly 
any strong solidly-built villages such as are seen further east. 
There are four kinds of houses :— 
(1). Kothi or Kothri, a square mud house, containing sometimes 
one and sometimes two rooms, sometimes with a front room pirdh, 
and sometimes without; the soof is also of mud, and flat. 
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(2). Sal, the commonest kind, consists of four mud walls, over Chapter III, B. 
which a roof of thatch is thrown, supported on an arrangement of =i eae 
beams and rafters that keeps the centre of the thatch highest, and Social Ge 
allows the sides to bend down and overlap the side mud walls. i iin pith 
The end walls are built up to meet the thatch, The thatch is Villages anu‘ house®, 
made of sar grass strengthened by kénd bands, and 1s often in one 

iece. The thatch is called chhappar, and the beams which support 
it, pat and lara, A new edAl, with the floor sanded and sprinkled 
\ with fresh water, is cool and comfortable. | 
| (3). Kurhdis a cabin of thatch or screens. There are several 
sof arranging them. One of the simplest is to take a piece 
thatch and prop it up by three sticks, one in the centre snk one 
in the middle of each end. The sides of the thatch fall down on 
either side to the ground. The one open end is blocked up by a 
screen, and the other serves as the doorway. 
(4). Pakhfis simply a moveable roof of tilf. It is most used by 
graziers in the Bér. . 1t is propped up by four or five poles, and 
under it the family lives. There are no walls to it of any 
description. 
Besides the villages proper, there are jhoks, rdhnds, and Nomad camps, 
bhainis. Jhok is the name generally applied to the head-quarters 
of camel-owners, and rdéhna to that of cattle graziers, A rdhna 
is the name applied to all the temporary abodes of large collections 
of graziers in the Bar, Bhatni is another name applied to the 








head-quarters of a herd. 
Among the appendices to Mr. Steedman’s Settlement Report Household furni- 
will be found a comprehensive list of all the household furniture sure. 


used by zaminddrs. What a man uses depends entirely upon the 
position he holds or thinks that he ought to hold, It is a well- 
established fact that zaminddrs use very much more expensive 
articles than they did 20 or 25 years ago, Formerly all their 
ntensils were of earthenware, except a few indispensable metal 
articles. Now a well-to-do zamindidr has almost everything in metal. 
English crockery and glass tumblers are also coming in fashion. 


The poor zamindar’s clothes are a white cloth tied round his Men's dress. 
loins, and reaching petticoat-like half way below the knee, called 
majhla; and another white cloth thrown over his shoulders, called 
chaddar. Another piece of thin cloth, pag, is twisted round his 
head, leaving the top bare, and, with a pair of shoes, completes his 
attire. In the cold weather he wears in addition a blanket, kemal. 
In Chiniot even the better zamindars, zaildars, and such like, do 
not wear anything more, not even a kurla, Southwards almost 
every lambardar wears a kurta in addition to the chaddar and 
majhla. Some of the lunge worn in this district are of extremely 
pretty check patterns, the ground being generally white. White 
is the proper colour for the turban. In the Chiniot tahsfl the 
Boatodars who are.connected with the Bar are fond of wearing a 
turban of dark cloth with a check pattern, or only stripes of red or 
yellow running through it. This 1s very short in length, and is 
twisted and worn in two or three folds round the head. It gives a 
marauding look to the wearer. Only a few men in the district 
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va (Chapter III, B. affect a European style in their costume, and they are properly 
a er disliked by their neighbours. 


The women of the poor zamindar class wear the mujlla, 


NAF Gee 


a. Ww read always white in colour, tied in a slightly different way from the 
r. omens dress. men, It is worn longer and tighter, especially about the hips. 
4 Trousers, pdaijdnuis, are tabooed., Certain classes of women in 
i the towns wear them, but not a single zamindir woman. A 4 
; boddice feholt) and a chaddar worn over the head are the other ity 
arments. The choli is usually brightly coloured. The chaddar 9 
“sR is either white or of some dark sombre colour. Young unmarried ™ 





wl 
rr, 


women sometimes wear bright colonred chaddars, but this isseldom 
the case. As with the men so with the women, there is consider- 


* 
a —n 

. = Ww 
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ey able variety in the quality of the clothes worn by individuals of’ 
a different positions. Increased prosperity has led tea inereased | 
ai expenditure, The above description refers to the ordinary clothes 44 
re Worn by zamindsrs ouly. The | india, men sud women, belonging WS 
, » to the towns are but little engaged in agriculture, and dress very Pe 
Bec ditterently. a i 
, Ornaments, The wearing of ornaments is almost entirely confined to the br 
J women. A man is contented with his signet, chhétp, and perhaps 7 
one other ring chhalla, and an amulet, bahatta, also ornamental, = 98 
at tied just above the elbow. As for women’s ornaments, their name > a 
18 legion. Those worn by almost every zamindarni are icenqenn, fh = 
a plain bracelet ; vdiidn, earrings ; chhalla, a plain finger ring ; hasei, eo 
z, a necklet; bahatia, an amulet, similar to those worn by men. Nose f 
¥ rings are very seldom worn. 
A Food, The food of the nomad population of the Bar is very different 
‘J from that of the agricultural residents of villages near the ; 
Te rivers. It 1s estimated that a resident of the Bar consumes only - 
one-third the quantity of food grain eaten by the ordinary cultivator, 4 


and Mr. Steedman’s opinion is that the proportion is still 
smaller. One is constantly told that sometimes the grazier for days ae 

oes without any food other than milk and substances made from of 
milk. Milk is, it may be almost said, the staple food of the district, i 
The ordinary grazier as often as not, instead of making bread for ¥ 
his evening meal, simply mixes his flour in the milk and warms it 
over a fire. In the morning he has a draught of buttermilk, and 
later on a small chapdtt, and another drink of buttermilk. Milk 
is usually drunk with the evening meal. The table below gives 
the food of an agriculturist for the different months — 








Mon tha. Food. 





Chet a8 Pa sa2 mou Chapatia of barley, pens, and whiet flour. 
Buttermilk with morning and milk with 
ing meal, Green gram pods and carrots are 





aleo enten, 
Paisikh ... ae ous +. | Wheat chapétis, and vegetables, oes 
Jeth ve ee ee ee | Wheat chapdtis, pili berries, melons, vege- == 
tables, buttermilk, and milk as before, Ae 


Nar, Sdwan, Badri, Assi =... | Wheaten chapdtis, melons in Har, buttermilk R 

Katik, Maghar, Poh, Mégh,| Wheat, jootr bi; hapa « 

cats Biaghar, Poh, dfagh,| Wheat, jowdr, Aijrd, and maize chandfia, 

PRA int etc). ace] ae ene in milk. Buttermilk and milk 
is boelore, 











HS " Yaxsfndére have two meals a day, the m ar ae , i 
ote oclock, the evening one from 6-30 to 5 at nig t. e evening oa aaa 
2 ‘meal is taken later fn the cold weather than in the hot. The E soca talk 





Morning meal remains at much the same time all the year round. 
E “When the pil berries are in, only half the ordinary pay of es 
: is eaten. When turnips are ready, one-fourth of the usual “as 
amount of bread. Well-to-do zamindits live upon wheaten bread, 
ue Tice, and flesh. The Sidls are much given to liquor. 

- _ The average annual consumption of food grains by a family of 
five persons, two of whom are children, 








— 499 «was estimated for the Famine Report at : 
200 30 maunds in the villages, and 33 maunds ie 


- 120 in the towns. The details for the vill 

a . ago are a8 showninthe margin. Fora family 

. Dal ot and other in the town, add to the above 64 matinds 

ees me 120 of wheat and half a maund more of ddl 

Total ...1,200 yr miscellaneous grain, and cut out the 
nd, 


pe : ‘The first month i in the year is Chetar and the last Phigan. Modes of reskoniag 
a. are given in order below, with corresponding Hngheh months. 
2 *The spelling gives the local pronunciation :;— 





re: Chetar middle of | March to middle of April 
~ { Wisdkh on =r a LB We 
PY, Jeth +e i ay an June, 
en. War 7” June 7 July. 
A Bawan os July Angust. 
Y Badri - August ai September, 
Asst +? ae i October, 
Kateh 4s October 's November, 
Maghar ,. November  ,, December, 
g Poh i December  ,, January. 
‘taal Bagh ‘" January ‘. hgh 


~The dave are divided into eight pairs (pronounced pahur) 
tS hours each. The by as are pene times of day: 7 


] po! 7 
_ s 
h ‘ 
- 7 





English equivalent. 


u pigeon 
| Ts “at hour of the night before 


.- | Daybreak. 
| ‘Two hours or an hour-ancd-a-half after 
FUnrise, 
.. | Bread time, 9-10 a, m, 
be 4 Midday. 
ae a Pe M, 
ed : FP. M. 
oP. MM. 
... | Half an hour before sunset, 
+ | dust after suneet. | 
...| Bed-time, when oll the stora hare 
oomre cut, 
+. | AD hour after bed-time, 9-11 F. mM. 
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Table No. VII shows the numbers in each tahsil and in the whole 
district who follow each ee as asceriained in the Censug of 
IT gives similar figures for towns. 


= eee 


1881, and Table No, X 
a es Se res Tables Nos. III, IITA, LIB 
of the Report of that Census 
give further details on the sub- 
ject. The distribution of every 
10,000 of the population by 
religions is shown in the margin. 
The limitations subject to which 
these figures must be taken, and 
Rural | Total | especially the rule followed in 





Sect. popula-|popula-| the classification of Hindis, are 


tion. | ton. | fully discussed in Part I, Chap- 
SSR pe tere ap eee IV of the Census Report. 











Shishs .. ..| s72! gaa} bedistribution of every 1,000 
Others and unspe- | of the Musalman population by 
cfied ... sw) O88 | . 


O°)! sect is shown in the margin. 
| Shiahs are unusually numerous 
in J hang, a fact due to the influence of the Shiah Kuraishis of Shorkot 
and Hassti Balel, and of the Sayads of Uch who are connected with 
the famous Sayad family of Belot in Dera Ismail Khan. They are of 
the most veyed type. They observe the Mudarram most strictly, 
abstaining from all luxuries for the first ten days of the month, 
and on the 10th they accompany the Tdziahs bare-headed and bare- 
footed. They throw dust on their heads and beat their breasts with 
extreme violence, and allow neither Hindi nor Muhammadan to 
approach the Taziah without baring his head and removing 
his shoes. 

_ Table No. IX shows the religion of the major castes and 
tribes of the district, and therefore the distribution by caste of the 
great majority of the followers of each religion. A brief deserip- 
tion of the great religions of the Punjab and of their principal sects 
will be found in Chapter IV of the Census Report. The religious 
practice and belief of the district present no special peculiarities ; 
and it would be out of place to enter here into any disquisition on 
the generalquestion. The general distribution of religions by tahsils 
can be gathered from the figures of Table No. VII; and regarding 
the population as a whole, no more detailed information as to locality 
is available, But the landowning classes and the villa RES: 
are almost wholly Musalmén, the Hind and Sikh religions being 
practically confined to the mercantile classes and their priests. The 

Spee Commissioner wrote as follows in the Census Report 
of 1881 -— 


“The Pirchats or Hindu priests are to the whole Hindi population 


as 1 to 133-3, the Muhammadan priests to the Muhammadan popula 
tion as 1 to 14,285. The Hindu priests residing in the district are not 
the sole pastors of their people. Large numbers from Gujranwala, 
Lahore and Amritsar pay periodical visits to. their disciples. In the 
same way the greater number of the Muhammadan population are the 
followers of the Makhdims of Bahdwal Hak in Mooltan, or worship abt 
Hujra Shoah Mukim and Phk Pattan, the seat of the patron saint of 
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the Sidls, Bawa Farid. The Makhdims of Mooltan exercise very great 
influence over the Muhammadan population of the district. When a 
Makhdim comes to pay his periodical visits to Jhang, hundreds are 
seen flocking around him and paying him homage. But the district 
is not without its own Makhdiims, who have followers in this dtstrict 
as well as the neighbouring districts of Dera Ismdil Khin, Dera Ghazi 
Khan, Mocltan and Montgomery. The family of Makhdum Karm 
Husain and the Uch Sayads are very much revered by the people.” 

A considerable number of fairs are held in this district during 
the year. A list of the more important is given below :— 





Place where fair ia held. nip whoee honour it is held. Date. 
1. Shah Jiwana aTth Baleakh, 
& Athara Hasara frd Friday in Chet. 
4, Pir Abdul Rabmon trd Thursday in Chetar, 
6. Bhaomrals t . | Sth Zathaj 
7. Hass Balel . | 27th Alar. 
Mari .. | Shab Saleh 10th Har, 
- Rodu Soltin Fin s 3 spender a 

Than "| tr and Rania Mast 
ll. Sadik Nihang ‘| Shab Sakic B Maghar. 
18. . | Jinds Kalians ) Daschra. 
13, -Bulla Patowsna . | Mian Lal K . | 12th Baleskh. 
la. . | Sidb Nath . | Chetar, 


Table No. VILL shows the numbers who speak each of the 
principal languages current in the district separately for each 
tahsil and ior the whole district. More detailed information 
ee ill be §6found -in. ‘Table 
No. LX of the Census Report 
for 1881, while in Chapter V 
of the same report the several 
languages are briefly dis- 
cussed, The figures in the 
margin give the distribution of 
every 10,000 of the popula- 
tion by language, omitting 
: small figures. Many of the 
- : people shown as speaking 
Punjabi might more properly have been returned as speaking Jatki, 
the language or dialect of the south-western plains of tho Punjab. 
There are several dialects in the district, West of the Jhelam 
a dialect resembling that of residents of the Thal is used. South 
of Shorkot a patois resembling that of Mooltan is spoken The 
Chiniot zaminddrs from the north of the tahsil have quite a 
different accent from those further south. The patois of the Bar is 
the most uncouth of all. Among the appendices to Mr. Steedman’s 
teport will be found a list of proverbs and sayings, and also a 
collection of songs, which will serve to give some slight insight 
into the language spoken by the people. 

The character and disposition of the people is thus described 
by Mr. Steedman:— 

"The people of the Jhang district are a well built, handsome, 
sturdy race. ‘The Sisdls especially furnish many very fine, stalwart men. 
In their intercourse with European district officers they are frank and 
open. They betray no signs of timidity or cringing. Many of the 
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, older men are often outspoken to the extent of rudeness, but they never 
mean to be insolent. They are by no means devoid of humour. . A 
good deal of somewhat coarse raillery goes on. A joke or an appositely 
wea proverb is much enjoyed. They are very proud of the assistance 

t they gave us in 1848-49, and again ten years later. uA more 
loyally-lisposed set of people I do not think exists in the Punjab, 
After three years’ constant intercourse I find I can reckon among the 
more influential many friends whom I shall leave with sorrow, and 
always be glad to mect again. The Kithiiis ond the Sills in the 
Shorkot tahsil are all extremely fond of sport, anil word sent round a 


few days before will bring together all the villagers in the neighbour- : y 


hood to drive pig. The | hiniot zamindars have much less go in 


than those of Shorket. The Vichanh zaminddrs may be put in the | ‘4 
same class, Hospitality is practised by many, but most are inclined to ~~ 


exagverate what they doin this way. I have noticed that those who 
most frequently din into one’s ears the expense thoy are put to in enter- 
tainment are at heart the least liberal of all. The leading zaminddrs 
of Shorkot are generally men of large property, and they have hitherto 
been spending considerable sums in drink and licentiousness, In Jhang 
and Chiniot there are very few zamindirs who drink, The district 
generally does not bear the best of characters for morality. The Sil 
tribe is the greatest sinner. There is a difficulty in disposing of the 
Bidl maidens in wedlock, and delayed marriages are accompanied by 
the same results here as elsewhere.” 
Tables Nos. XL, ALI and XLII give statistics of crime ; 





while Table No. XXXV shows the Seemopech of liquors and | + 


narcotic stimulants. 


Table No. XIII gives statistics of education, as ascertained at ie ‘ 


the Census of 1881, for each wie: ain and for the total population os 
| of each tahell The — 
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tion are pro- — 
| Under TRIAS bably very pa 
| Can read and write fect indeed, The “| 
SRR Eee y figuresin the marg 
inetrocti ) . ae 
bist er sah ae: | show the number 





educated among 7” 
$$ every 10,000 wot 
each sex according to Census returns. Statistics regardin 
attendance at Government and aided schools will be found in Fabs 
No. AXAAVIL The distribution of oe scholars at these schools 

| by religion and the oceupa- 
tions of their fathers, as it 


in the margin. 


Muhammadan indi 





Children of agriculturists | 782 |... | and 41 Pétshdlds or Hindé 0 
» OF non-agriculturista | | $25 ry indigenous schools with 601 gop 
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stood in 1881-82, is shown ia 

Besides these schuaisaaaa 
there were in 1882 no fewer 
than 121 Maktabs og 


schools, with 1,011 sch late A 
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among Hindis and the Khojihs and Sidls among Musalméns 

chiefly avail themselves of the means of education ; the agricul- 
 turalisis make but little use of them. The Deputy Commissioner 
’ wrote as follows in his Census Report of 1881 :—* [t must not be 
' “forgotten that of the persons shown as‘able to read and write’ 
“not less than nine-tenths are petty shop-keepers who can write 
“accounts in their books and nothing more.” The number of boys 
that attend school is but a small percentage of the total population. 
The number of agriculturists returned as scholars appears to be 
open to suspicion when compared with the relative numbers of 
Hindts and Mubhammadans. Asa general rule, Hindds are not 
‘agriculturists. They may be small ‘landowners, but their trade or 
ealling is not agriculture. 

The pet crime of the district is cattle-lifting. There were 921 
non-bailable offences reported during 1879, of which 501, or 55 per 
cent., were cattle theft. Another favourite offence is running off 
with another man's wife. Wives are looked upon by ordinary 
gaminddrs as chattels, things for which a certain sum has been paid, 
and for which a certain sum may be realised. If his wife elopes, 
the zaminddr suffers injury to his property. “His morals are not 

‘much offended, nor his self-respect. If he discovers where she is, 
he does not scruple to take her hack, but he insists upon compensa- 
tion for the loss of her services, and the certain amount of 
deterioration. If his demands are satisfied, he returns home as if 
nothing had happened. Cattle-lifting is a pastime to the denizens 
of the Bar. They do not see anything wrong init. Any family 
that owns a herd is constantly losing and. gaining animals by theft. 
The.police are seldom called in; the sufferer must be very hopeless 
when he has recourse to this last resort. What takes place when 
aman loses an animal, is this. If by following up the tracks 
the beast is ron down among other cattle, or after many days’ 
search the thief is discovered, there are two modes of procedure. 
The one is an amicable arrangement. The owner of the stolen 
‘property discovers himself The thief admits his claims, and 
satisfies him by making over other cattle worth considerably more 
than the stolen ones, The rightful owner is also treated with the 
test consideration until the matter is arranged. The stolen 
eattle are never given back. To do so might prove inconvenient in 
the future. The other procedure is different. The stolen property 
is often discovered in the possession of a family or tribe of influence, 
or living in 4 part of the country where the owner is not known, 
‘and where he does not think itadvisable to seize the cattle or claim 
them. Instances are known where a claim having been made, 
the tables have been turned upon the claimant with serious results. 
He is seized, and a report is made at the nearest thana that he 
was caught just outside the homestead walking off with two cows, 
and when the Thanddaér comes he will find the cows and captured 
one’s tracks,and as much evidence as he needs. After finding stolen 
cattle one plan is to send word off to the thana that your stolen 
cattle have been found. The Théndddar comes, and an arrangement 
is effected that benefits all alike, There are no arrests. The Thanddar 
fs squared, The complainant discovers that he has made a mistake, 
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. and that the cattle are not really his, The accused makes the 


complainant a handsome present, and he departs. Another plan, 
and the one perhaps most generally adopted, is to lurk about the 
homestead where the stolen cattle are, snd carry off at night an 
equal number to those that were lost. So long as the Bar people 
prey upon themselves, not much harm is done, but when they raid 
the cattle and plough bullocks of agriculturists in settled vi ges, 
they cannot be punished too severely. It is a fact that several 
villages lying near the Bar have been at times quite crippled from 
the loss of théir plough oxen. The youth of the Bar show off their 
prowess by lifting the finest animals they hear of. Stolen property 
in Jhang slang is known as rat jam, “ born of the night.” Several 
lines (rassa) for forwarding stolen cattle run from this distriet to 
Mooltan, Montgomery, Gujranwala and Shahpur. To forward 
cattle is rassa lend. Except pure agriculturists the men of this 
district are born trackers. In tracking, three or four men join. 
Each has a cudgel about five feet long. As each foot-print is found 
two lines are drawn on the ground before and behind the track, if 
the tracks are not very clear. Where the tracking is easy, only one 
line will be drawn, and the trackers follow up the tracks wa king 
at full speed. If the tracking is difficult, one man remains at the 
last found track, and the others make casts in all directions. Most 
wonderful feats in tracking are accomplished in this and similarly 
situated districts. Evidence as to tracking is too often thrown 
aside as incredible. 

It is impossible to form any satisfactory estimate of the wealth 
of the commercial and industrial classes. ‘The figures in the 
———_—_—__—_-——_— marginshow the work- 


total of 1,734 persons enjoying incomes abov 
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form of a fixed share of the produce ;, while even where this is not 
the case, the demand for their products neceszarily varies with the 
prosperity of their customers. Perhaps the leather-workers should 
be excepted, as they derive considerable gains from the hides of 
the cattle which die in a year of drought. The circumstances of 
the agriculture classes are discussed below at the end of Section D 
of this Chapter. 


SECTION C.—TRIBES, CASTES AND LEADING 
FAMILIES. 


Table No. LX gives the figures for the principal castes and 
tribes of the district, with details of sex and religion, while Table 
No. [XA shows the number of some of the less important castes. 
Tt would be out of place to attempt a description of each. Many 


of them are found all over the Punjab, and most of them in 


many other districts, and their representatives in Jhang are 
distinguished by few local peculiarities. Some of the leading tribes, 
and especially such families as are important as landowners or by 
position and influence, are briefly noticed in the following pages ; 
and each caste will be found described in Chapter VI of the Census 
Report for 1881. But in these western districts tribe is a far 
more important element than caste, the latter being little more 
than a tradition of origin, a Sidl often hardly knowing that he is a 
Rajpat. The Census statistics of caste were not compiled for tahsils, 
atleast in their final form. It was found that an enormous number 
of mere clans or sub-divisions had been returned as castes in the 
schedules, and the classification of these figures under the main 
heads shown in the caste tables was made for districts only. Thus 
no statistics showing the local distribution of the tribes and castes 
are available. But the general distribution of the more important 
landowning tribes has been broadly described at pages 26, 27, followed 
by an outline of the history of their colonisation of the district. 

A tabular statement is given on the next page, indicating 
the amount of land held by each tribe in proprietary right 
and the amount of land cultivated by each tribe. Jats and Suils 
own nearly half the cultivated area between them, and cultivate 
nearly two-thirds. Besides the two tribes above mentioned, 
Hindis and Sayads alone hold more than 10 per cent. of 
the cultivated area. Sidls hold but little property in Chiniot, 
but are strong in the two other tahsils. Chaddhars are located 
almost entirely in Chiniot, and so also are the Bhattis. There 
are no Beloch proprietors in Chiniot. Two-thirds of their property 
is situate in the Jhang tahsil. Sayads are on proprietors in 
Jhang and Chiniot. Much land is held by Jats in all three 
tahsils ; but most in Chiniot, least in Jhang. Miscellaneous 
Muhammadans are strongest in Chiniot, and Hindis in Jhang. 
The above areas are Settlement figures, and the clazsification 1s 
tribal; while the Census figures of Table No, IX are arranged by 
caste, and not by tribe. Some tribal details will be found im the 
following pages. , 
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_ Thang district. 'r. Steedman, criticising the classification of the 
i ~ Census of 1868, in which the mass of the population was classed 
ae “ Miscellancous Muhammadans,” writes as follows :— 


x _ _ “The Rajput, Sayad and Beloch tribes excluded, the cultivating 
_ and proprietary body consists almost entirely of a vast number of 
Ys _Agricultural tribes, each known by a different name, but comprehended 
» withm the one universal term Jat.. Ethnologically I am not sure of 
ground ; but if these tribes are not Jats, who are they? They are 
Be converted Hindis. Of this there is no doubt, and all are engaged 





= in agriculture or cattle-grazing. Some of them are recognised 
~ and in erpcaranioe, customs and traditions they do not differ ‘trom their 
= anreco ised brethren. For statistical purposes it would be surely a 
| much more useful and convenient arrangement to class these agricul- 
© > turists as Jats, though they are not true Jats, whatever they may be, 
= bat only ploughmen and eattle-graziers.” 
aa The principal divisions of the Jats of Jhang, as returned in 
‘ aeel are anes below. The figures are rough approximations. 
e several tribes are described in the following pages — 


-- SUn-DIVISIONS oF Jats. 
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| e «Vote, —Many of these tribes are returned among Rajputs also, 

| . The great mass ofthe Rajpit population of Jhang consists 
3 of tribes of local importance, such as the Sidls, who are known 
» More commonly by the name of their tribe than by that of their 
% taste. Approximate figures for some of the most important as 

b- returned at the Census of 1881 are shown below. 
TA tribes are noticed in the following paragraphs, 
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The Rajod Sayads. 





Sidls, Nothing trustworthy is known about their origin, but their 
traditions carry their family back to one Dhan, a Raja of Bikapfr, 
who left his native country and settled at old Jhang. At that 
time the country was under a dynasty of Brahmin kings.  Naul, 
the ancestor of the Naul tribe, was a son of Dhan. The Sidls for 
some time after their first arrival were subject to the Nauls and paid 
tribute through them, but they appear to have always been refrac- 
tory and rebellious dependants. The Nauls were reduced ie Pe 
Sidls under the leadership of Mal Khin Chuchkana. The Naul 
leader was then Todir. They now hold several villages near 
Jhang and inthe Kachhi. Sujdwal is a cailddr ard their head- 
man. Helives at Pakkewala, about three miles from Jhang on 
the road to Shahpur. The Nauls prefer cattle-breeding to agri- 
culture, and cattle-lifting to either. 

The Bhangtis are another aboriginal tribe, whose origin is 
lost in the depths of antiquity, which is another way of saying 
that they are too’ stupid or too careless to connect themselves by a 


fictitious ancestry with some Rajpit Raja or a Muhammadan ~ 


Emperor. They can give no account whatever about themselves, 
They were rulers over the Shorkot country before their displacement 
by the Sidls, Mirak, who founded the chieftainship of Mirak, was a 
Nithrana Sid), a descendant of Nithar, brother of Mal Khan, the 
founder of Jhang. He was Divan to the Bhangi ruler, but rose 
in insurrection against his master, and managed to make himself 
master of the country. The seat of government was previously 
Shorkot, but he founded Mirak Si4l six miles north, built a fort, 


and ruled the country from there. At Walidad Khan’s reigns, 


Sultan Bald, the 4th or Sth in descent from Mirak, was the chief, 
and was reduced to submission by Walidid Khin. The male 
line is now extinct, Two female descendants still live in poverty 
at Mirak, and with them the line ends. The village and fort of 
Mirak are situate on a promontory of high ground between the 
lowlands of the present Chenab valley anda wide depression in. 
which the river flowed long ago, and embosomed in a fine grove 


of date palms in one of the most picturesque spots in the 


The Sayads of Rajo& were virtually an independent. clan until 
the reduction of the country by Ranjit Sigh They were once 
defeated and subdued by Waliddd Khan, but he restored the 
country to them immediately afterwards out of respect for their 
holy origin. The Rajod Sayads have always been noted asa brave, 
manly, military clan, and their independence was probably as 
much due to their quality as warriors as to the sacred character of 
their family. They are a branch of the Bukhari Sayads, the 

incipal Sayad family in this district. Their ancestor was Shah 
Daulat, a Sayad fatir, who came from Uch Sayad Jaldl in 
Bahiwalpur, and settled in this part of the Punjab. He remained 
for twelve years in the nver Chenab opposite the village of Thattt 
Balé Raja, rapt in religious meditation. The Chendb contains 


numerous islands, and it is probable that the fafir, though said to | 


have lived in the Chenab, used at. times to rest himself on dry 


ground, The next stage in his career was the performance of — 
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comprised in the Rajodestates. He married a Khokhar’s daughter. 
The power and influence of the family steadily increased, The 
ayads were never defeated before they suffered a reverse at the 
hands of Waliddd. The story tells us that they stole Walidad’s 
camels, and that Waliddd punished them for not restoring them. 
The Sayads rendered good service in the Mooltan campaign, and 
were engaged in much sharp fighting with Nardin Singh round 
Chiniot, in which they lost several men. They were fully rewarded 
by the British Government. The present heads of the family are 
Haidar Shah and Bahddar Shah, between whom a bitter enmity 
exists. Fatah Daryd, who holds more than three-fourths of the 
Rajod property, is a cailddr, and lives at Kot Amir Shah. The 
Sayads, with the exception of Bahddar Shah, are a thriftless, 
extravarant, careless lot of men, and excessively embarrassed by 
debt. Bahadar Shah is rather economical, and has saved money. 
Another independent chief of Sayad extraction ruled in what 


— is now known as the Shih Jiwana ildta, This Sayad family is 


not the same as that of Shah Jiwana, though their villages adjoin. 


The family at some period before the reign of Walidad ruled over 


a large tract of country. Their only important chief was Latif 
Shah, who was a Sayad of Uch Sayad Jalal in Bahdwalpur. He 
first settled at Alipur on the Chendb, and thence migrated to 
Bhambralé, where he founded a small State. The boundaries of the 
Sayad’s rule were the Chendib and the countries of the chiefs of 
Masaan and Bhairo on the south and west, and Kirdna and the 
Rihan country on the east: Latif Shah, proprietor and lambardar 
of village Latif Shah, isa descendant of his namesake. The family 
are now well-to-do zam{fndars. | 
The Khokhars of Nadhagarh and Bhairo were an influential 
clan in the early days of Jhang history. Besides the two villages 
above mentioned, the tribe owns many others close by, in the 
north of the district near Kot Is4 Shih. The Khokhars* derive 
their descent from Kutab, a descendant of Ali, the son-in-law of the 
rophet. They apparently came from Arabia in the train of the 
irst Muhsmmadan invaders, Nadhdgarh was founded by one 
Salah Khan. The tribe became independent at the breaking up 


of the ne empire, The limits of the Khokhar supremacy 


were-—to the west the Jhelam, to the south Kot Khan and 
Katidnwali, to the east the country of the Sayad chief Shah Latif, 
to the north that of the Beloches of Sdhiwdl. The Khokhars were 
in a state of chronic warfare with the Beloches, and Walidad took 
advantage of a Beloch victory to subdue them and annex their 
country. Subsequently they revolted, and, aided by their old 


> enemies, the Beloches, gave battle to Waliddd’s lieutenant, an 


Altind Sial, by name Sharif Khan. Sharif Khan defeated the 





* The Khokhare are, Mr. Steedman believes, a branch of I ipdte. The 


above information has been taken from the Shabpur Settlement 


many wondrous miracles, and he then left the river and settled Chapter III, 0. 
at Rajod where he died, and where his tomb is still to ,. 7 0] 
be seen, The fame of the fatir and miracles that he did Tribes, 
reached the ears of the emperors of Dehli, and the great i ce 
Akbar granted him by sanad all the tract round Rajod, now py. Rajos Sayada, 


The Latifpur Sayad, 


descendants of 
Fatah Khan, 


The Ehokhars, 
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a 4 Ghubher III, ©, insurgents, and was given the lands of Kot Khau in jdyir/ where 
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Kotla Shariffi exists to this day. The Khokhats are among the 
best of the Jhang zaminddrs. They are hardworking, thnfty 97 
agriculturists, not given to crime. The lambarddrs of Bhairo and 

Lad are their chief men. 

The chief of Massan was a Siil who ruled over the Vichanh. 
The town of that name was founded by Rai Massan of the ~ 
Sdhibana branch of the Sidls. Nothing is known of the family —~ 
except that Walidid subdued them. There are now no representa- x 
tives of any standing. ‘es 

The Sayads of Uch are the last of the clans of Jhang who can — | 
be said to have ever been semi-independent. The family is of 
recent date. Their founder was a Bilet Sayad, Gul Imém, 
who wandered across the Thal from his native village on 
the Indus in the time of Infyatulla Khan. THe first settled at 
Roda Sultan, a village in the Kachhi, where another faltr of that 
name had his abode, This fatir became his disciple. The Builot 
‘aitr then took up his residence on one of-the high sandhills of the 

hal called Sammdi-bhir, and commenced to work miracles. Ina 
few years he had obtained so much influence in the neighbourhood — 
that he commenced to construct the Uch furt. Indyatulla is said ~_ 
to have assisted and to have worked asa bricklayer, He certainly 


# 
er: = 


a ee 


held the futir in great esteem, as he made over to him a number ; 
of villages in jégir, Gul Imam seems to have been aman of 


much ability and large ideas. Besides the three castlesin Uch ~ | 
ealled Chandni, Hazra and Soni, he built forts at Sihda Dauliiina, ; 
Machhiwal, and Sat. The ruins of the six forts built on the edge 
of the Thal remain still, and attest the enterprise of the fakir, 
They must have been places of much strength in the 18th century. _ 
The most important of Gul Imam’s public works was the construe = 
tion of the Uch canal, leaving the river Jhelam close under 
Machhiwal and tailing off in Uch. The canal was one of those big 
ditches that are so extremely useful. Most of the water was _ 
monopolised by the faktr for irrigating Uch, though the excavation 
was effected by the forced labour of all the country through which ~~ 
it passed, The canal ceasedtornn about the end ofthe 1Sthcentury, 
after flowing for some sixty years. Aamindirs are inveterate — © 
praisers of the days gone by, and love to dilate upon the wondroug: . 
proeperey of Uch when irrigated by the canal, how there was a 
lake under the gates of the fort and town (that are built on the ~~ 
edge of Thal), on which the jfakir and his councillors took their 9 
leasure ina boat, how the trees flourished, and how every well ~~ 
adits two or three acres of rice. Verily the glory is departed 
from Uch. A tumble-down fort uninhabited and in ruins, ~ 
encircled by a straggling poverty-stricken village, looks down upon — 
a strip of country on ahcas barren soils, tainted by salts and hard_ 
as iron, the only spontaneous growths are a few 74! bushes, The 
few wells are of the most wretched description, the worst im the” 
Kachhi. The few episodes in which the Uch Sayads have played 
any historical part have been already mentioned in the account of 
the Sidl chiefs. The semi-independence of the Sayads lasted as 
long as that of the Sidls, and succumbed to the advance of Ranjit 
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ae CHAP. III.—THE’ PEOPLE. Mo == oy. 
: F Singh. The head of the family is now a boy of 15 or 16 years old. Chapter III, C. 4 , 
- The family has gone down in the world. They hold a jdgir worth ,... —7 -- 
_ Some Rs. 800, but the property has been shamelessly squandered, Tabs; cated oi 
: and the income of the family estates now hardly suffices to pa the families, ia 
» interest on the family debts. An attempt is now being aan to eee 
_ extricate the Fakir Sahib, as he is always called, from his money | ice 
‘ difficulties. —— 
| The Rihdns were in old days the rulers of the Kalowal ildka, The Rihana. i 
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and Izzat Bakhsh was Waliddd’s governor, but Kalowal only ay. 


| family, a lambardar of several villages, and overwhelmed with debt. 


formed a portion of the Sidl kingdom for a very short eriod, and 
not micch interest attaches to the family, Yiird is the head of the 


= + 
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There are only three Rihdn villages in the district. 

Tt is necessary now to return to the Sials, whose origin and The various leading 
history have already been fully related at pages 27 to 36, and to eee 
give some account ofthe principal branches of the tribe. The 
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lifferent families and clans of the Sidls are countless, The royal ie 
family is the Jalal Khéndna. Among the others the more important + 
are the Rajbina, Bharwéna, Kamlana, Chuchkana, Mahni, o = - 
Sat Sarbdna, Janjidna, Ali Khianana, Diraj, Chela, Perowdna, ies 


ajoke, Sabhjar, Fakir Sidl, Daulatana, Umrdna, Khadnuwana, * 


* Paduwina, Jabowdina, Hasnina, Liwana, and Lakhndna families. 
-< Tt is fairly safe to assume that any tribe whose name ends in dna Sy 
FP is of Sial extraction. ; me 
- The Rajbana family is one of the most important, both in The Rajbainds _ ; 3 
he point of numbers and in men of note. The Rajbinds are located a 
* an Shorkot. Mad and Badh Rajbana, Garh Maharaja, Ranjit Kot, ’ 
_ Ahmadper, many small villages around Kundal Khokhar, and . 
\ others under the Thal, all belong to them. The family supplies many 
& peeing men,—Nusrat of Ahbmadpur, Nur of Ranjit Kot, Varyam of > 
» — Garh Lahdraja, Dad of Badh Rajbdna, allzailddrs, Kasim and Ahmad, ‘ 
* Ismbardars of Mad, &c. The tribe is descended from Bhopti, third - > ae 
‘son of Kohli, whose descendant in the 10th generation, Rajjab, ry 
gave his name to the tribe. They were originally settled at Alman val 
in the Kachhi. Rajjab died at the time of Lal Khan Sidl. His : 


> tomb is at Wast~Astana. The Rajbtods then moved southwards, 


and settled in the northern portion of the tract which they now 
hold, The clan seems to have been a turbulent one. Fighting . 
went on continually between them and the Beloches, Tragzars, 


| Mirdlis.and others. The Beloches were driven away from the ae 
* Chenab, and the Rajbdnds extended their possessions as far as 
*. Ahmadpur. This village cy capes belonged to a tribe of But Jats. a 
The tribe next commenced to raid into the vacant £ of the Jhan x 
Khan, Iniyatulla ; but subsequently aided him in is contest wit 








the Mooltan Nawab, and Garh Maharaja (built by Maharaja Kaura =e 
Mal) was granted to them. Kasim now became the tribal leader, , 
and in return for assistance, Sultén Mahmid, the Jhang chief, 


_. granted him the Garh Maharaja ildke in gdgir, He was succeeded 


oy Rajjab, the most able of all the Rajbinis. Hs first success was 
the repulse of an expedition sent against him by Sahib Khan. 
He built several forts, among others the one still in existence at 
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Garh Maharaja. Among Rajjab’s other deeds are mentioned his 

co-operation with Khan Beg, Khin Tiwana;and othersinanexpedi- 

oe tion against his brother Khan Muhammad Tiwdndé. He shook off 

* oe orm , the authority of Muzafiar Khan, the Nawab of Mooltan, and was 

> * © The Rajbinas, “CCfeated by him about 1811. It was at Rajjab’s instigation thab 

its : Ahmad Khén, the Jhang chief, was seized and imprisoned by Ranjft 

a | Singh on his way back from Mooltan, Rajjab lived in retirament 
ba} on a liberal jagir during his old age, Garh Mahdrdja and the 


oh adjoining villages being under a Sikh Kardir, His son Khan Beg 
." rendered important assistance to Sir Herbert Ndwardes in the ~~ 
+= Mooltan campaign. Khan Beg died a few years ago, and his son 

ut Varydm is now the head of the family. Heholds a small pension, 
ae _ half of what his father held. f 
- The Bharwéni, The Bharwands trace their descent to Bhairo, sixth in descent 
ae from Mahni. They were first settled in the Kachhi, somewhere 

War to the north of Kot Maldeo. The Salidand Bharwiinds were the 

| most powerful branch, and were, as a rule, hostile to the rulin 


Khins of Jhang. At the time of Walidad the Bharwénds resided 
> chiefly in the interior of the Bar. Apparently they did not reside 

“4 in the Kachhi for any length of time. Their settlements nearer 
the river were at Dhiin Muhammad and Kaim Bharwané. 


> Walidad, among other acts, put the leader of the Bharwanis, Bakar, 
5 in prison, At that time the head-quarters of the Bharwanis were 
i at Rahna Jalliiwina in the Bar to the east of J hang.  Waliddd 
: attacked this village, but was defeated by the Bharwiinas, aided by 


the Kathids. Then the victorious tribes fell out among themselves 7 
about cattle-grazing, and the Kathifs were driven off to the south 


¢ by the Bharwanas. This clan never seems to have been happy 
b unless it was fighting with some tribe or other. Raids and 
5 reprisals between the Bharwiinas on the one side and the Fatiané 


and Tahrind Sidls on the Ravi and the Kharals on the other, were 

of daily occurrence. In the Biir, east of Rordnwali, and also to the 
north, there are some masonry dome-roofed buildings, evidently. of © | 
considerable antiquity, that mark the place where Rind Beloches Ae 
fell m battle with the Bharwénds. According to local tradition, 
these memorials date from the time when the Bharwdndas first came 
across the Chendb, The Sandal Bar was then occupied by the 
Rind Beloches, who supported themselves by camel-breeding. The 
advent of the Bharwénids was followed by quarrels about grazing 
rights. Hostilities broke out, but the Bharwands were the stronger, 
and drove the Beloches out of the Bar. There are some few a 
Beloches even now in the Bar, but they are dependents of the 
Bharwinds, The two principal settlements of the Bharwdnds are ab 
Mukhiind, Satiana and Sultinpur north of Jhang, and at Kim © 
Bharwana, and the adjoining villages to the south. The headmen - 
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a are Mamand and Iniyat, both well-known characters, to the north, 
;,' and Nar Muhammad and Muhammad to the south, The Bharwandg. 
“§ 4 are bad agriculturists, and prefer a pastoral life to following the 


poses and sitting behind the well bullocks, They are inclined to — 
« extravagant like most other Sidls, and a few of them are 
considerably in debt. Jalla was a Bharwdnd of note during the 
time of Sdwan Mal, and a personal friend of the Divan’s. The — 
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_ Bharwands practised infanticide to a large extent in old days. The 
_ eustom is said to date from the tragic adventures of Suhiba and 
Mirzé. The Bharwdnds took their wives from the daughters of the 
Sipris, who curiously are found associated with the Bharwdénas in 
almost all their villages. In some cases they are full proprietors, 
in other only taraddadhdrs, and sometimes merely tenants-at-will. 
The Kamlands are an important Siil clan in the Shorkot 
tahsil, Their head-quarters are at Jalalpur Kamldndé. Kamal, 
72th in descent from Bharmi, had three sons, from whom are 
descended the Sargands, the Perowdnds and the Kamldnas. The 
amlénds at first were residents in the country now occupied by 
He villages of Majhi Sultan and Chiéydinwala, and the intervening 
Mract. ‘They were driven out by the Bharwands and ccna 
™ southwards to Jalalpur, where they are still located. A Kamlana 
>. graveyard is still to be seen at Majhi Sultan. The leading men 
\now are Sujdwal the cailddr, and Hashmat his enemy, 
The Chichkénds are the descendants of Chichak, who was the 
‘hal chief next before Mal Khan, his nephew, who founded Jhang. 
They are now located on either side of the Chenab north of Jhang. 
The chief villages are Kuridnwala on the left, and Pipalwala on the 
Bett bank. Murdd, the saildér, lives at Thatta Mahla, and is their 
leader. 

The Mahni clan has now almost died out. In former days 
they were independent, and the head-quarters of their chief was at 
Khiwa. Mahni was the son of Sial. Khiwa was founded by the 
leader, who pave 1t his name, a descendant from Sial in the 12th 

- generation. Local tradition. states the Chenab was then flowing 
¥ east of Khiwa, but this is evidently wrong. The Chenab did no 
doubt once flow under the high bank of the Bar, about 16 miles 
south-east of Khiwa, but this must have been ages before. When 

Khiwa was founded, the country to the north was held by Marals 

and Chaddhars. At first the Mahnis remained on good terms with 
their neighbours; but as they increased in strength, they began 
to drive them back. Khdntwidna was founded in their lands to 
the north of Khiwa. The first chief of Khiwa really deserving the 











name was Sahib Khan. The rule of the Khiwa chief in his high 
and palmy days extended from Bhowdna to Chautala The 
| independence of the Mahnfs was extinguished by Walidid, From 
that time the clan appears to have rapidly declined in influence 
and numbers. There are now no Mahnis im Khiwa, The lands 
of the village were granted by Séwan Mal to Bakar, a leading 
man among the Bharwands, whose family now holds it. Popular 
tradition attributes the decay of the Mahni clan to the curse of a 
fakir who lived at Chautala. This fakir had one fair daughter, 
v who, being of somewhat weak intellect, wandered about the country 
A in a state of nudity. In her wanderings she strayed into Khiwa, 
whence the Mahni chief drove her out with contumely, thinking 
no doubt that she was no better than she ought to be. This was 
resented by her father, who cursed the clan in the following words 
-- addressing himself to the sacred tree near his abode :— 
Chautdlia gharmulia. 
; [thon Khichi Mahnoi Kad: 
Kahr Allah d4 miéria, 
Na rahene vad, 
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+ Chapter III, ©, q The Mirdlfs are Siéls who own several villages on the Révi, = ; 
ws | — and a little property on the lower Chendb. The clan was origin- 
e) a ally Iocatad seat ‘Rordnyéli, and was driven thence by ths 
families. Bharwiands. Mirili was the sixth in descent from Bharmi. 

tg Kathide, The Kathiis, who are one of the more important tribes in the 
Montgomery district, hold a considerable amount of property in 
the Shorkot tahsi!. For speculation as to the origin of this tribe, 
pages 33 to 87, Vol II, of the Archwological Survey Reports, 
v3 ) should be consulted. They are said to have gained a footing in the 
. Jhang district in the following way :—In the days of Indyatully 
Khan, the Kamlands, being displeased with his treatment of them, 
left their lands at Jalalpur and went down south and settled in 
; the country of the Mooltan Nawab. Infyatulla sent messengers 
praying them to retnro, but they sent word back that they would  .* 
only return at the Khan's personal request. The Khan accord- fi 
ingly set out from Jhang. Hearing of this, the Mooltan Nawab, 
already enraged at the recent annexation of Islimabdd, laid an 
ambuseade for the Sidl chief. Indyatulla obtained news of the 1 
design, and calling together an army of the Kathids, Raybaniis, | 
and other Siils, retreated northwards. The defeatof the Mooltan | 
Nawab has been already noticed. The Kathids displayed the 
most brilliant gallantry in the battle, and the grateful Indyatulla 
bestowed upon them the landsthat they now hold in this district, 
Previously they lived on the Rivi and in the lower part of the 
Sandal Bar, The Bharwénds, now resident at Kiim, were the 
former residents. The Kathiis still maintain their character for 
being a fine, manly, handsome race. Facil, their old leadér, died 
some years ago, and the tribe is not doing so well as it did in hia 
time. He managed to extinguish all internal fends, or, at all i 
events, to prevent their swelling to any injurious extent. Since > 
his death the leadership has devolved upon his brother Ibrahim, a c. 
man of little ability or force of will. 
Other Rajputs. Besides the Sidls the only trne Raéjpit tribes in the district 
5 are the Chaddhars, the Bhattis, and the Kharals. In three 
Ag villages only do the Kharals hold property, all in the Chiniot 
* tahsil, and they acquired their land chiefly in the dowry of their 
W1Vves, 


The Chaddhars. The Chaddhars, with their sub-families of Jappis, Rajokes, ©". | 

Sajankes, Kangars, &c. are settled in the country between ‘ 

vs Thatta Ward Muhammad Shah, and Séhmal beyond Sajanke on oy 

Oo the left bank of the Chendb in the lower portion of the Chiniot a 

tahsil. Their origin is obscure. They claim to be descended from i 

Raja Tus, Siraj Bansf. They left their home in Rijpitina during t 

the time of Muhammad Ghori, and proceeded first to Bahawalpur, | 
They -were converted to Muhammadanism by Sher Shah of Uch. 
From Bahiiwalpur they came to Jhang, and settled in the lands 
: beyond the country of the Mahni chief of Khfwa. -'The head 
% family is that of Tahli Manginf, represented by Fatah Khan, a 
‘y _ saitdar. The Chaddhars of Taj4 Berwéld are an old but decayed 

a family. The Jappfis are represented by a saildér Pathdind of ” 
Bhowané, and the Kapgars by Ghaus of Kurk. The Chaddhars 
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- gre good acriculturists, and less given to cattle theft than their 
i Ehsece the Harals and Sidls. | 
The Bhattis hold a considerable tract of country, called 
hattiora in local phrase, between the Shah Jiwana villages on 
Ue west and the Lali country on the east. With the exception 
f three villages, the tract is in the Chiniot tahsfl north of the 
Chentb. The principal villages are Ghoriwala, Kot Sultan, and 
Barrana. The origin of this tribe is discussed at pp. 19—22 of the 
: Archeological Survey of India, Vol. IL The tribal tradition is 
that they emigrated from Bhatner in Rajpiitdna. Their first 
_ settlement in this district was at Jandmali, on the nght bank of 
' the Jhelam, not many miles from the Shahpur boundary, They 








- migrated thence to the country which they now hold, over which 
* “he Sayad chief Latif Shah then ruled. The’ Bhattis are a fine 
mee of men, industrious agriculturists, hardly at all in debt, good 
.forse-breeders, and very fond of sport, They do very little cattle- 
Vlifting, but are much addicted to carrying off each other's wives. 
sardir of Kot Sultan and Chachatta of Barrana are the Bhatti 
{ zaildars and among the most influential men of the tribe. The 
nie owns only one village on the river; all the rest are in the 
Utar. 

There are a considerable number of Beloches in the district, 
but with one or two exceptions all their villages lie to the west of 
‘the Chen4b. Above Kot Khan, the old limit of the Sidl country, 

the Beloch villages are numerous on both sides the Jhelam, but 
below on the left bank there is not a single Beloch village properly 
so called. They are said to have settled in the district before the 
Sidls. Babar in his memoirs mentions that there was a colony of 
Beloches in the countries of Bhera and Khushib. This was in 
1519 «.p., and it must have taken the Beloches some time to 
lee “So east as far as Bhera. The tribal tradition is that the 

loches first came into this part of the Punjab in the reign of 
Shah Husain, the Langa ruler of Mooltan. This was early in the 
15th century, and after the arrival of the Sidils. But, on the other 
hand, there is undoubted evidence that the Sandal Bar east and 
south of Jhang was held by Rind Beloches before the Bharwaéna 
» Sidls, and the Beloches were only driven ont after severe fighting. 












The Beloch head-quarters were at Mirpur near the Ravi. 
Again, west of the lower Chendb, the country along the banks 
of the river was certainly oceupied by Beloches before the 
Rajbina Sidls pushed their way down to Ahmadpur. In 
fact the Beloches seem to have been in force and to have 
strenuously resisted the Sidl advance, Possibly, however, the 
date generally accepted of the arrival of the Sidls may be 
“wrong, or it may have taken the Sidls longer to spread over the 
country than is generally supposed ; but at all events it seems to be 
satisfactorily established that the Beloches were holding the 
southern portion of the Sandal Par and the country west of the 
Chenib Batore the Sidls. The Beloches in this district never 
attained any importance. They have furnished no chief. Among 
them are to be found representatives of almost every clan and tribe. 
They possess no distinctive moral or physical features sinipie cb 
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ing them from other tribes ; they are good agriculturists, though 
not yery industrious. They are not addicted much to cattle theft. ~ 
Among their leading men are Muhammad Khan Gadi, Sultan 7 
Khan of Mari, Ghulam Haidar of Kot Shakir, Sher Khan of Bulla, 
Of the Beloches of Jhang, 5,225 returned theinselves as Rind, “a 
1,849 as Jatoi, 774 2s Hot, and 696 as Lashari by tribe in thes 74 
Census of 1881, ‘os 
The Gilotars are located between the Nissowdnds and the 
Chendb in the northern portion of Chiniot adjoining the Shahpur 
district, They have no trustworthy traditions as to their origin, 
Their location in this part of the district is of comparatively recent 
origin. Several of their villages were grants from Sawan Mal, 
They are a curious mixture of good and baud qualities, first rate 
acriculturists, and irreclaimable cattle-lifters. It isin their villages 
only that sugar-cane and maize are largely grown, Ismail Gilotar g7 > 
of Gandldnwali and Murad of Burj Mal are their leaders. J 
The Kukdris or Nekokards claim to be a branch of the} 
Hashmi Kuraishis, but there is some doubt as to the fact. Shekh 7 - 
Nasirnddin came to Bahdiwalpur 450 years ago, and founded a Je 
village there called Shekh Wahan. His family became followers ( 
of the Sayad of Uch in the same country. The family increased 459 
and multiplied, and the members began to emigrate northwards to 
Jhang, Gujranwala and other districts. There are Kuksirds in all 
three tahsils in this district, and all claim to be descended from the 
same ancestor. R J 
The Nissowidnsds inhabit the northern corner of the Chiniot §¥ 
tahsfl between the Lalis, Gilotars, and the Shahpur boundary. They 9) 
claim to be a branch of the Khokhars. In the Shihpur Settle- 
ment Report they are described as “notorious for their thieving 
propensities and generally lawless character.” They still retain 
these qualities ina softened degree, ‘They are a prosperous thriving 
clan, rich in flocks and herds, with scarcely any debts, Raja 
of Ksindiwal, Bikar of Babrana, Mehra of Lole, are the leading: 
men. ; 
West of the Nissowdna country along the edge of the Bar, as p° 
far as the Bhatti villages, come the Laélis who have a fabnloug.””"% 
origin in the plains of Khurdsdn. Their headmen are Raja, 9 
Muhammada and Gholdim, all zailddrs, Lalfan is their largest ~~ 
village, ‘The L&lis are not a very fine or spirited race of men, and 
differ both from the Bhattis and Nissowdnds in this respect. They 
are mostly in debt, though there are one or two notable exceptions, © ~ 
They are not very first class farmers, and prefer grazing their 
eattle round a strip of bérdni cultivation in the Kirina Bar to 7 
anything else. ae) 
The Harals are another tribe holding villages in the Chiniof. ~~ 
tahsil only. From Muradwala to Saike, both on the left bank of — 7 
the Chenib, their villages are thickly studded along the bank of 
the river. They are said to have settled here during the rule of 
the Mughal Emperors, but it is probable that their coming — 
was at an earlier date. Tradition makes them a branch of the 


Ahirs. They are the worst thieves in the district, except perhaps ~ 





‘rned cattle and sheep and goats, and pasture them in the Kirdna 

And Sandal Bar alike. Sujawal and Vassiwa, coildérs, Sukha 

Jof Murddwala and Bala of Saike, are the leading men of the 
‘tribe. 
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a The Marals at the present time do not own a single village, 
7 yet in past times they must have been an important tribe, for we 


constantly hear of them in the local lore. They claim to be Raéjpits, 
/ ~ Chuhans of the Sdraj Bansi race, and to have settled at Thatta 
- Ward beyond Khiwa in the Chiniot tahsil during the reign of 
Akbar. The Shah Jiwana legend makes them the proprietors of 
> ‘the lands where Shah Jiwana now stands. Probably they occupied 
| the tract between the Khiwa Sials and the Chaddhars on the left 
© Shank, and also some lands on the right bank ofthe Chenab. A fow 
+, Hinilies still live in Maralwala, but are hereditary tenants only. 
> | Bhere are a fine bold-looking set of men, have rather a bad reputa- 
a ABon for cattle-lifting, and are not very desirable tenants. The 
— frause of their decay is not well known. 


of The history of the Sayads of Uch and Rajod has already been 
# Beiven. It remains to notice the other Sayads, riz,, the Shah 
Dy? Jiwanana and the Shekh Sulemana and other branches of the 
Bukhari family ; the Mashadf, the Gildni, and Bakri families. The 
| Shah Jiwanana are the descendants of Shah Jiwana, whose shrine 
- is at the village of the same name. Many of the villages round are 
owned by this family, but Latif Shah and Hassan Shah of Kariwéla 
do not belong to it, though they are members of the Bukhari branch. 
The Shekh Suleména Sayads reside at Thatti Bald Raja, west of 
Chiniot, at Chiniot itself, and several villages east of the town. Their 
followers are exceedingly numerous, and their income from offerings 
very large. They are careless landlords, addicted to intoxicating 
drinks and drugs, and: not very eatimable characters. The other 
~ Sayads hold so few villages as to need no mention. 
| The Akerds are Jats holding a small tract of country on both 
> sides the Jhelam, just above Kot Khiin, the limit of the old Sidl 
rule. Their ancestor Khizr is said to have acquired the land by 
grant from Walidad Khan, in whose service he was for some time 
employed. They are thrifty and industrious zamind drs, and breed 
a very good wiry little horse, something like the Beloch’ in shape. 
The headmen are with one exception well off. Sabbar and 
Hashmat are the two principal men of the tribe. 
Sy The Dabs are Jats, and own the large village of Dab Kalan, 
with a few others adjoining in Shorkot. They are good agri- 
eculturists. Bahddar, the cailddr, is their leader. | 
‘ ‘The Jittas are also Jats in spite of their brand-new pedigree 
table, that makes them out to be the descendants of one Juta, a 
Mands Rajpit, and narrates that they were originally gettled in 
Kashmir territory near Jammé, and migrated to Jhang in the days 
of Waliddd and Indyatulla. They hold two large villages and 
shares in several others. As agriculturists, they are industrious, 
y but retain a penchant for cattle-lifting. Umra of Alayar Jatd is 
} their head. x 
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Chapter II, 0. The Jhandirs hold a few villages in the extreme south of A 
aia Shorkot on the right bank of the Chenab. Their name is said to So 
abate derived from jhanda, a standard, as their ancestor had been a’ 
families, standard-bearer to the prophet or some of his descendants. This 7 
Miscellancous Would give them a western origin, but the story is somewhat Wh _ 
4 Jats, mythological. Though not openly professing to be religious & 
5 directors, there is a certain odour of sanctity about the tribe. Most 
of the members can read and write, The droning monotone of Kordn- 
reading is always heard in their villages, and the elder members 
affect a certain clerical tone in their dress and appearance. A 
favourite aphorism “ Darhi Shekhdn di, Kam Shaitindn da” does nob 
apply. The tribe is particularly free from ill deeds of every 
description. i 
The Kuraishis, In the Shorkot tahsil the place occupied by Sayads in Jhang gee 
i and Chiniot is taken hy Marais The more important Kuraishi 
fe families of Haveli Bahidar Shih and Pir Abdul Rahmén are no 
45 recognised as genuine by the true Hashmi Kuraishis, the descend, 
J ants of the celebrated Muhammadan saint Makhdim Baha-ud-df 
a Zakri4. For an account of the family, pp. 490—494, “ Puniab Chiefs, 
ha should be consulted. The Hashmi Kuraishis are represented i 
a this district at Hassh Balel in Shorkot, and at Dosa and Shah 
A Shakir in Shang. Their character does not differ from that of § 
4 other holy tribes. Makhdim Jalal of Hassti Balel is a man of large © 
property and influence, and a zaileiir. 
Other tribes. Among other tribes holding land in proprietary right in the 
district are Mangans, Sipris, Laks, Asis, Mathrumas, and many 
a others, but all too insignificant to merit separate notice, | 
. The trading classes, The trading clajses are recruited almost entirely from Arords, 
Khatris and Khojahs. Only a few Brahmins are engaged in 
business. The Arorss are the most numerous, and are divided into an 
infinity of clans. They are the chief money-lenders and capitalists 
| of the district, and also the chief creditors of the agriculturists and 
¥ mortgagees of their lands. Many hold land in proprietorship. The 
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) Arords have the reputation of being a most industrious, energetic, . 
= and laborious tribe. A local proverb embodies the idea -—“ Badha ~ 
rs | lak Aroridén, munah koh Lahor,” “When an Arora has girded up 

7 his loins, he makes the distance to Lahore only three-quarters of a 


23 kos.” According to the proverb, a Kirdr is not so merciless in his 
~V dealings with the zaminddrs as a Khojah:—* Kirér danddli Khojak 
E. phahora,” meaning that 4 Kirdr like a toothed drag-rake leaves 
o something behind, but a Khojah like a muck-scraper leaves nothing, 
a | is a favourite simile. They are invariably termed Kirér, which is 
= : also used to denominate the whole HindG population. Kirdr is 
- not a complimentary appellation. Meeting a Gondal tenant-at-will 
- once near Jhang, Mr, Steedman mentioned that his tribesmen in 
} ‘ Gujrat were great thieves, “Ah, yes," he replied, evidently taking 
: what was said as very complimentary, “ but here I don’t do any- 
. : thing of the sort : I have not got as much spirit as a Kirdr” ‘Ti 
‘ ferm is often used by Khatris and Brahmins towards thetr 
co-religionists, the Arords, but hardly ever by an Arora of them. 
‘7 
4 


Except in the te villages and the towns, there are but few Khatris 
in the district, T 


= — 


e principal clans are Katials, Kaptrs, Khannds, 
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Mehrautrasz, Saihgals, Maggis, Mahtas, Dhawans, and Talwars, Chapter III, C. 
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All are engaged in business, except the Khannas, who own the _ = 
~* yillage of Kot Maldeo, and prefer Government service to any other Tribes, castes : 
employment, There are proportionately more Khatris at Chiniot families. 
than elsewhere. At Chiniot, too, is «large colony of Khojahs, many ),, trading clasves, Mi 
~~ of whom are traders on a large scale, with branches and correspond- | F 
ents at Calcutta and Bombay. They are converts from Hinduism, 2 


as is clearly indicated by the fact that many of their family divisions | I 
hear the sume name as those of the Aroris and Khatris. The date 
of their conversion is put at 400 Hijra, and their first settlements 
were at Thatta Ward and Dawar, both villages in the Chiniot 


tahsil. They migrated to Chiniot about 120 years ago in Sambat ) Z 
1816, which is said to have been at the time held by the Bhangi | “a 


_ Sikhs, There they appear to have thriven, and to have been 
entrusted with posts of importance. When Ranjit Singh took 
Chiniot, Mian Suitén, a Khojah, was over the citadel, and though the 
Bhangi forces had been defeated outside the town and the Bhangi 

» Jeader taken prisoner, he held out stoutly and refused to desert his 
charge or open the fort except at the order of his master. Ranjit | 
Singh, the story goes, was 50 pleased with his stubborn fidelity, ft .. 
that he made him a grant of Kalowdl and Chan rrinwila, formerly | 
the property of Rihdns, the greater portion of which is held by 
Khojahs to this day. There are no Rhoiaks in Jhang, but many 





have settled in Maghidna, and are among the wealthiest and most Bs. 

+ public-spirited of the residents. Of the Aroris, 18,004 returned x 
re themselves as Utridhi, 2,185 as Dakhana, and 93.541 as Dihra i 
4» In the Census of 1881. The chief divisions of the Khatris a 
'* according to the same Census are shown below :— W; 
Soe-Diviiows of KaaTnt. i) 

| Ii cena ben. J . 

uf | a0 4 
1,182 ae 

iret 4522 | Mchrautra “ 1,614 ; 


More.—Many of these are shown twice over; thua 0 of the Mehrautra are also shown as 
Chaired, and nearly all the Kapir as Babri or Charaath. a 
li is difficult to’define the quality of each tribe as agri- Agricultural charac- q 
culturists, the variations are so great. In Chiniot the Jat villages “* of each tribe. : 
along the river bank are excellently farmed. Towards the Bar the 
éultivation is most inferior. In Jhang the Sidls on the Jhelam are 
often careful and industrious cultivators, On the left bank of the 
Chenab they care little for agriculture, and keep large herds of 
cattle, Some Haral villages are well cultivated, others are deserted 
‘f after favourable rain there is good grass in the Bar. On the 
» whole the Jats are the best cultivators in the district, but even 
their cultivation taken all round is nothing very wonderful. 
Naturally they are inclined more to a pastoral life and cattle-lift- ye 
_ingthan to driving a plough. A Jat who farms his own land seldom 
» farms it badly, and is a better cultivator than the Jat tenant- 
at-will. Some of the Khokhar villages near Kot Isa Shah will cy. 
compare with any in the district. The Sidls are not good culti- 
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if a ‘Chapter II, ©, vators. The better families have hitherto considered it dishonour- se 
ae able to touch a plough, but this feeling is now confined to families ~ 99) 


| oy 3 eirge ne in affluent circumstances, Poor Sidls have to cultivate, just ag 


Be, | any other zaminddr, to earn their daily bread. In old days, no 
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a Ageeultural doubt, the livelihood of the Sidls who dwelt along the Chenab — oe 
= character of depended more on their cattle than on agriculture ; and their ee: 






tribe, wealth in herds more on their audacity as cattle-lifters than their bee 
skill'as cattle-breeders. Now-a-days this source of income is far a. 
less profitable. Cattle theft is still rife, but the chances of detee- 
+ tion, where it is carried on in a wholesale manner, are too many 
a; to allow it to be adopted asa safe and lucrative calling. In old 
days a band of Chenab thieves would swim a whole herd of 
buffaloes from the Chiniot tahsil to Shorkot, and there bead fees of 
them. Theft now, except in the Bar, does not go ordinarily b youd ; 
a buffalo or two, or a pair of bullocks. With the decline of cattle- bs 
lifting as a livelihood, agriculture has come more into favour. The © 
large extension of cultivation, especially in sailéb lands has dimin- 
ished the number of cattle in many parts of the district, notably 
on the Jhelam, and rendered a recourse to agriculture for a living 
more a matter of necessity than of choice. Cattle grazing as a . 
means of livelihood can only be profitably carried on in village i. 
containing a large quantity of pasture land, either in river (Bela) . a 
orin the Utér. On the Jhelam almost all available land has been ; 
cultivatea. Onthe Chenib the villages usually containa larga 
quantity of waste more or less suitable for grazing. Large henae 7 
of cattle are kept, and the income therefrom is probably greater 







































| than from the land, In such villages cultivation is inferior. Tha 5 
proprietors do not hesitate to neglect their fields for the sake of their > 
cattle. The difference between the farming of the Sidls on the = 
Jhelam and those on the Chenab is very great. Sayads are had \ 
managers, and they hardly ever touch a plouch. They are a 
thriftless extravagant class, about the worst bargains Government 9 
has, Hindfs are first elass cultivators, most industrious and | bs 
careful, but they cultivate but little land. Beloches are a little a 
superior to the Sidls. Chaddhars and Bhattis are prosperous 
farmers, and are both good managers and careful cultivators.. The | 
Khojahs and the other miscellaneous Muhammadans do not cultivate 
much themselves, but they look after their property very carefully, 
and their land is, as a rute, exceedingly well cultivated. Kamina a 

| are about as bad cultivators as a landlord can get. | Mea 
Tribal restrictions In his Census Report for 1881, the Deputy Commissioner 
intermarriage. wrote :— 






“Tribal restrictions in marriage are jealous!y observed — , ‘aa 
people. Among the Muliarithalatie ti Revads Sealy take the daasheem 
of others in marriage, but give their own daughters only to men of their 
own caste, A Sayad would hold it « dishonour to marry his daughter - 
to a Mughal or Pathan, thongh not actually a sin; for strict Muham: 0m 
madan law declares that ‘all Muliammdans are brothers’ Hind caste 
restrictions seem to have been adopted by Muhammadans with regan to | 
marriage. The Kuratshis, claiming to be the direct descendants of © 
Muhammad, follow in this district the customs of the Sayads in this regs. 
pect, Rajptits prefer giving their daughters to Rajpits, and seldom give 
them to Jats, though they take daughters in marriage with no reatriction. ae 
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), whatever. ‘The Hindiis are chiefly composed of Brahmans, Khatris, 
| Arorés and Bhatiis. The Brahmans do not give their daughters in 
‘marriage to the other sects but marry among themselves, Khatris are 
primarily of two kinds, the Mutris and the Banjahia. The #dhris 
i in are sub-divided into Adhdighar, Chdrghar, Bérdghar (literally 24 
families, 4 families, and 12 families). Adhdighar may marry the 
| danghter of Charghar and the latter of Bérdghar, but Adhdi or Char 
© would not give daughters to Bérd. The above three subdivisions may 
> intermarry among themselves, but if an Adidighar should marry 4 
© daughter of Bardghar, he is degraded to Chirghar, If he gives a 
> daughter to Chdrgher or Bérdghar he descends to the caste into which 
> he has married his daughter, Adrdghar may take the danghter of 
ah Banjihis without losing their own caste. The Fanjdhia intermarry 
— among themselves and give their daughters to Bdhris, but have no 
ye right to take danghters from Héhris, ‘The Aroras are chiefly composed 
> oof Wirddhis and Ddirds, The former intermarry among themselves and 
© take daughters from Dérds, but never give them. The Dékrds marry 
» in their own tribe. The Bhitids have the same sub-division as the 
-) Kbatris, with this difference, that the former are considered of secondary 
| importance to the latter, and indeed to the Aronia. The Bhitids 
- futermarry among themselves.” 
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". SECTION D.—VILLAGE CON 
= TENURES. 


Table No. XV shows the number of villages held in_ the 


‘= sa 
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|, ¥arious forins of tenure, as returned in quinguennial Table 
a No. XXXIII of the Administration Report for 1878-79. But the 
he accuracy of the figures is more than doubtful. tis in many cases 
- simply impossible to class a village satisfactorily under any one 
© of the ordinarily recognised tenures ; the primary division of rights 


between the main sub-divisions of the village following one form, 
- while the interior distribution among the several proprietors of 
~~ each of these sub-divisions follows another form, which itself often 
varies fram one sub-division to another. In Jhang especially the 










= 


> form of village tenure is peculiar, as will be shown in the following 
> pages. The statement below shows the village tenures as 


| - | Blassided by Mr. Steedman at the recent Settlement :— 








sot. | Thang. Shorkot.| District.| 
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Zamindéri ss. ms *) § ¢| Ww 
Communal zamindiri __... - 24 8 
Bhayichira _—.... S ei 199 | 112 
Imperfect Bhaydehdra and pattidari = - 








| Government property —-.- 
| Total ... sei ei] aS 19 | 
; ‘The prevailing tenure ofthe district isa kind of imperfect 
|. Bhaydchéra, known as Bhaydchitra chilwar. In the occupied lands 
 qvells and said), possession is the measure of right, The unattached 
waste is generally village common ; held, it may be, on Ahewwat 
@ shares, where the joint right of cach Khewatddr is measured by 
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SH) Ghapter M11, D. the share of the village assessment paid by him, or individual right 
: ms is represented by the fraction of the total area of the village held ; 


: munitiesang © N ancestral shares by the descendants of the original founder: 
# tenures. or founders of the village to the exclusion of the other proprietors. 
.?’. aera | ; 

+> Proprietary tenures, Table No. XV shows the number of proprietors or share- 
a holders and the gross area held in property under each of the main 
™ forms of tenure, and also gives details for large estates and for 
ts Government grants and similar tenures. The figures are taken 
rc from the quinquennial table prepared for the Administration Report 
= of 1878-79. The accuracy of the figures is, however, exceedingly 
ay doubtful; indeed, Iand tenures assume so many and such 
+ complex forms in the Punjab that it is impossible to classify them 
s successfully under a few general headings. This is especially 
A the ease in Jhang and the neighbouring districts, where the 
L>> constitution of what most nearly corresponds with the village 
aye communities of the Eastern Punjab, and the general form of 
Z rights in land, are exceedingly peculiar, unusual incidents attaching 
“ even to the ordinary form of mortgage. The peculiarities are owln 


partly to the scattered and precarious nature of the cultivation, 
. and its entire dependence upon water other than rainfall; but 
still more, perhaps, to the nature of the revenue system that 


E. obtained under the government that preceded our own. It is 
3 therefore impossible to describe existing rights and tenures withont 
rin first discussing the revenue policy to which they so largely owe 
7 their existence. 

F Proprietary right Proprietary right, as the term is understood now-a-days, can 
sounder the Suilsand hardly be said to have existed either under the Sidls or under the 
= Sikhs. Sikhs ; as has been very truly remarked in the Settlement Report 
of a neighbouring district:—* It must always be remembered that 
Nn “under native rule no such thing as absolute proprietary right was 
be “recognised, The missing class was not the hereditary tenant, but 
- “the proprietor.” It is difficnlt, perhaps impossible, to define with 
| any accuracy to what extent rights of property in land did exist, 


j 
Bs ; but they were certainly not extinct. The ruling power was not an 
: all powerful landlord, nor were all the subjects, except those enjoy- 


rhe ing special privileges, merely tenants-at-will. That some rights 
< of transfer and mortgage were possessed and exercised during the 
a reigns of the latter Sidl Khans is alundantly proved. Many 
“ay undoubtedly genuine deeds were produced in and eases during 
o. the recent Settlement. The history of the district and of the 
5 tribes that inhabit it, plainly shows that since the time of Waljddd 
a Khan there have been no great changes in the location of the 
a tribes. They still hold the same villages that they then held. The 
a x? lands of Kot Khan are still the property of the descendants of 
a ) Waliddd’s successful lieutenant, Sharif Khan Alidna. The Rajbands 
: are still the proprietors of the villages conquered hy their 
i ancestors from the Beloches, Even the Nauls, thongh subjected 
2 (ary ' = ew a oe 
‘ the Sidls, possess most of the lands, lying on either side of J hang, that. 
; they held before the advent of their subduers, At the same time the 
: property of the subject was strictly confined to the land in his 
A possession ; that is to say, to the land cultivated by the subject, 
on with a reasonable amount of immediately adjoining culturable 
= | 
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waste, Beyond this the individual had no aha Hage rights 
whatever. Neither under the Sidls nor under the Sikhs were 


there village estates with demarcated boundaries as there are now. 


These are our creations, exotics transplanted from the plains of the 
North-Western Provinces. Knowing the main facts of the history 
of the Sil tribe, it is not difficult to picture how fluid must have 
been the state of property when they first settled in the country, 
and how it gradually hardened during the later reigns of the 
Khans and under the Sikhs. The Sidls for some time after their 
arrival were shepherds and herdsmen, and the extent of their agriecul- 
ture, judging from the state of the district at annexation, did not 
probably exceed what the nomad tribes of the Bar practise at the 
present time. They did not even cultivate the easily-tilled lands 
subject to annual floods from the river. Mr, Monckton speaks 
about the dense jAai jangal on the banks of the rivers in his time. 
The word Mara. is still the prefix in the names of several villages 
on the Chendb, signifying a dense and dangerous jangal. Until 
Waliddd’s time the Sidl Khans were merely tax-gatherers under 
the Imperial rule, and we know but little 3 Be the condition of 
their subjects. Hitherto the Sidls had been multiplying and 
Spreading over the land, and the different clans settling down 

rmanently in the various parts of the country they now occupy. 
These settlements are the nuclei of our present villages, The 
inhabitants cultivated more or less land near the hamlet and on 
their neighbouring wells. Adjacent villages or settlements seldom 
interfered with one another. There were no boundary disputes, 
hecause there were no boundaries, The intermediate waste was 
the property of the State. The. population in those days must 
have been very scanty, and the non-existence of boundaries did 
not prove inconvenient, as the waste lands did not belong to the 
villagers, A certain proportion of the produce was taken by the 
Government of the day, and so long as this was paid and the 
lands held by the individual were not badly cultivated, the 
cultivator was left in peace. So long asa good revenue was yielded, 
the Government asked no questions ; but if the subject was 
found to be in possession of land that he did not cultivate, or 
endeavouring to cultivate more land than his means would allow 
of, the Khan had no compunction in granting the uncultivated 
land to any applicant who applied for it, or in making over the 
excess of the land cultivated to any other person who had the 
requisite capital for its proper cultivation. The object of the 
ruler was an increase of reverftie, and if occupancy or proprietary 
rights, as we understand the terms, stood in the way of its attain- 
ment, it was so much the worse for them. If this was the case 
under the later Sidls who might be expected to have had some 
compassion for their subjects, it was only too probable that under the 
Sikhs the disregard of property in land should be intensified, and 
that the rulers, Hindiés by caste, should have employed every device 
to wring as large a revenue as possible out ofa subject Muhammadan 


F race. 


The extortionate tyranny of the Sikhs, and also of the 
later Sials, gave rise to a new species of right—that of Hath- 
10 
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TIL, D, vakhdé or taalukdddri as it is also called. There is no difference * Bh 
between the two rights, and in every case the origin of the — 


tenure is the same. The original proprietor is always in eulti- 


vating possession of the land. The broken-hearted cultivator of — 
_ the land, who was also the proprietor, finding the demands and 


exactions on account of revenue absolutely unbearable, made 
over the prepay share of the produce, and with it the respon- 
sibility f 


arrangement, thinking that he would probably be able to make 
something out of the contract, for contract it was at the outset and 
nothing more. The cultivating proprietor said to the contractor, 
“ T cannot pay the revenue any ees Do you take the proprie- 
‘tary share of the produce, allowing me some fee in recognition of 
“my rights, and pay the revenue, yours being the profit and loss.” 


The contractor who thus engaged to pay the Government revenue _ 


in consideration of the proprietary share of the produce, minus the 
proprietor's fee, is called HMdthrakhdtddr, Héthrakhnewdla, and 
the person who makes over the produce and withdraws from 
the responsibility for the Government revenue, /7/dthrakjacdnewdla, 


Hath rakhnd, to place the hand on, is equivalent to “ to protect,” 


and the causal form means to get the hand placed, to obtain 
protection. Originally there were no conditions as to the termina- 
tion of the contract, but it was undoubtedly understood to he 


terminable at the will of either party, and if we find that thie 


power was seldom if ever exercised, the fact will be intelligible 


enough when the character of the Sidl and Sikh revenue administra- 


tion is recollected. Asa rule, the original proprietor would not 
be anxious to regain his “ rights, symbols more of misery than 
of benefit,” and the Mdlrakhdfddér, perhaps paying nothing, or 
only at the most favourable rates to the Khélea exchequer, would 
be in no hurry to renounce an easy and lucrative source of income. 


But had the Hdthrakhdtddr lost his influence with the Governor 


and been squeezed for revenue as an ordinary agriculturist, he 
would have thrown oP his contract, and the original proprietor 
would not have thought of raising any objection. Conversely, the 


right of resumption would belong to the original proprietor. In— 


Chiniot and Shorkot the amount of land held by these middlemen 
is very small. They are most numerous in Jhang, and the Iand 
they hold is generally on the banks of the Jhelam. The Nath Sahib 
of Jhang, a Hindu faétr, Charan Das Sarraf, Brahmins, Gusdins,and: 


others, who, as religious devotees, were held in much consideration — 


by the Sikhs, are the large Héthrakhdiddrs, At the first Reg 


Settlement the general opinion of the Settlement Officer was that — 
the Hidthrakhdiddr was to use Mr. Vans Agnew’s words:—*A — 
yir on the behalf of the proprietor for the Government revenue _ 

" He was considered to have no _ 


iid FEE, 
“taking a share of the produce. 
power to alienate his status, for the 

confidence in the third party to whom t 
transfer his privilege. Mir Izzat Ali's opinion, dated 98rd August 
1895, to which Mr. Monckton generally agreed, is stillextant, He 
considered the Hadthrakhididdr to be a simple mustdéjir, having no 


roprietor might not haye 


. or the revenue, to some influential man whom the _ 
Government treated with consideration, who assented to the ~~ 


e Hithrakhdiddr wished to 
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_ power of transfer, and that the contract was terminable at the will 


of either party ; but unfortunately he never could bring himself to 
interfere with the status quo ante in the cases affecting the tenure 
that he had to deal with. He noted that cases had occurred 
where the //athrakhdidar had been ousted by the original 
proprietor either of his own motion or through the action of a 
Panchayit, and also where dispossession had taken place in accord- 
ance with a judicial order. But as far as has been ascertained, not 
a single order of any Court has been discovered terminating a 
Hithrakhil. In all cases the settlement was made with the 


| Hdthrakheidar without any condition whatever as to the nature of 


his tenure. The consequence is that the right of Hathrakhdi, the 
right to take the proprietor's share of the produce, minus a fee, 
Varying in amount, in recognition of the rights of the original 
“stabbed has crystallized into a permanent transferable and 

sreditary right. The Hithrathdidirs being men of power 
have been steadily encroaching on the rights of the original 


| proprietor ever since the old Settlement, and have acquired by 


prescription certain privileges in regard to trees and bhitsa to which 
they originally had no right whatever. Hitherto the Mathrakhdidar 
has not claimed any right to the land, and right he has none. 
All that he can claim is his share of the produce. He cannot claim 
to share in the land by partition, and he has nothing whatever to 
do with arranging for the cultivation. As a rule, the Minar, Jaks, 
Fast! arwaht and Granesh fees belong to the original proprietor. 
There are some doubts as to Bhird and Mohassil fees. Between 
the Hadthrakhaiddr and the Mustdjir or Mushakheaddr of the Dera 
Ismail Khan district there is an important distinction. The 
Mushakhsaddy was a farmer of the revenue appointed by Govern- 


» ment generally over a whole village or tlatka. The Hidthrakhdidar 


is the nominee of the individual, the entrustee of his privilege, to 
take the ppc share of the produce and pay the revenue. 
The Mushathsddar takes the mahsil, the Government share of 
the produce, and there is no contract between him and the 
zamindér. The share taken by the Hdthrakhiidir is the result 
of an agreement between him and the original proprietor. Viewed 
in the light of our present revenue administration, the contract 
appears to be a very one-sided transaction, but at the time it was 
made, the consideration was material and valuable, viz., protection 





' from the extortionate demands of the Sikh farmer. Now the 


contract exists in virtue of prescription, while the reasons for its 
existence have passed away. If the right course would have been 
to oust these entrustees of the right to pay the revenue, the 
Regular Settlement was the time and opportonity for such a 
measure. The tenure was then comparatively in its infancy, but 





now more than 20 years have been added to its age. One reason 


why the Hithrakhaidars maintained their position was the doubt 
and distrust with which our first Settlement operations were 
regarded by an ignorant people. In fixing their boundaries 
even, their object was not to include as muck but as (little 
Jand as possible within the village. Instances of this are 
numerous. 
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The faraddadkéri tenure also dates from the time of the 
Sidls, though it was under Séwan Mal's fiscal administration that it 
was most fostered. This tenure is closely allied to the ad hlani 
and chakdari tenures of the southern districts of the Mooltan and 
Derdjat divisions. The conditions and circumstances under which 
the tarraddadkiri tenure arises and has arisen are exceedingly 
diverse, and that the rights and privileges of the Taraddadkar are 
of great variation. The highest form of the tenure is where the 
Taraddadkér is a full proprietor; the lowest where he is nothin 
more than a tenant who, so long as he cultivates, cannot be ousted, 
but whose rights are neither transferable nor hereditary. The 
indigenous relations subsisting between proprietors and tenants in 
this district have favoured the growth of this tenure, no less than 
Sdwan Mal's efforts to extend cultivation. In Jhang it is the pro- 
itietor who runs after the tenant and beseeches him to cultivate 
his well. The proprietor often found, and even now often finds it 


worth while to make over a well in working order to a tenant, on_ 


the terms that he should pay half the proprietary share of the 
produce to the proprietor, who remained responsible for half the 
revenue, and himself retain the other half and pay half the 
revenue, it being understood that so long as the tenant continued 
to cultivate or arranged for cultivation he could not be ousted from 
the land so made over. Any person bOwInE land belonging to 
another on these terms is called a Taraddedkir. He has taken 
the land or the well on farwddad. His tenure is taraddadi or 
teraddadkéri. Where a well in working order was made over, 
if the making over took place many years ago, the Taraddadkar's 
right will probably be hereditary but not transferable. His son 
will succeed him, but he cannot sell or mortgage his rights, as 
the agreement is a personal one. Where, however, the proprietor 
of the land made it over to a Taraddadkar, who constructed a well 
in it at his own expense, the Teraddadkar, inthe absence of any 
express agreement, is full half proprietor. So long as the well 
lands are undivided, the Tareddadker proprietor is responsible for 
the cultivation of the land, and either loses his rights or becomes 
liable to be cast in damages at the suit of the original proprietor of 
the land, if he fails to cultivate or cultivates ina manner contrary 
to good husbandry. But he has the power to partition the well 
estate; and once partition is effected, he becomes absolute 
proprietor of half the water and of the land that has fallen to his 
share. The right to claim partition is the test of full proprieta 

right. Ifthe Yureaddadkdr cannot claim partition, he is not a full 
ptoprietor, whatever his other privileges. All Taradddhire have 
the power of arranging for the cultivation. It does not matter 
whether the Toraddadkar cultivates himself or by a tenant. So 
long as the land is cultivated, the original proprietur cannot inter- 
fere. The above remarks apply chiefly to old taraddadi tenures. 
Of late new tenures of this description have been chiefly created 
by deed, and it is only where the deed is silent that evidence of 
local custom is admissible. The original proprietor has, however, 


to be very careful how he treats his Teruddadiars, In one cast 
the deed creating the tenure declared that the Taraddadkar had 
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§ no power to mortenage. He wanted to mortgage, but the prm- Chapter III, D. 
_ ‘prietor refused to allow him to do so. The Taraddadkdr then |. -—-- ne 
threw up the well, and the proprietor found himself saddled with Vilagecom, 
a well out of work but bearing an assessment, and with but little tenures. : 
hope of obtaining a tenant. Instances of the farmddadi tenure on ya taders 
aaildb janis are exceedingly rare, even if they occur at all. The 3 ; 
rights of hereditary tenants on sai/dd lands are analogous to those 
of Jaraddadkars, but an occupancy tenant hardly ever pays half 
the revenue. Asa rule; he pays at the same produce rates as the ‘ 
'  tenant-at-will. His occupancy rights were acquired by his break- "ee 
. ing up the land. He probably also took the eutire crop for the 
Hy first one or two years rent free. 
Of the true Taaluédart tenure in this district a few instances Tunlubdars, 
only are found, The terms Hathrakhdi and Tualukddri have 
become somewhat confused, as under the former tenure the pe 
original proprietor is called Taalukddr, and his proprietary fee | ; 
taken from the Hithrakhdidar, hak-taalukdort. Rights smilar ore. 


to those of superior proprietary right are also styled Tualukdari in 
Jhang, ¢. g, where cultivators during the rule of Sdwan Mal 
became so far independent that they were created proprietors at 
the first Settlement, subject to a small cash malikana payment to 
the original lords of the soil. 


The fiscal administration of Sdwan Mal left indelible marks Proprietary right 
\ on the proprietary system of the district. The theory that the ‘der Sdwan Mal = 
F fand belonged to the State was carried by him to far farther ¥ 
lengths than it had ever been carried before. Under the Sidl rule 
the rights of the dominant tribe had been more or less respected, 
but under the Divan they saw men who and whose ancestors had 
> as tenants tilled their lands from time immemorial, and, as 
-*  inferiors, had given them their daughters in marriazve, elevated to 
the rank of full proprietors: Under Sawan Mal any person 
who broke up land in any portion of the district, or who set to 
work a well that had been deserted, became the proprietor of that 
> and or well. In practice the Divan held that no man had any 
p right to any land that he could not cultivate, and grants of waste 
jand were given to anybody who could bring it under cultivation. 
Not only did this take place, but many persons who had formerly 
been tenants-at-will found themselves invested with the doubtful 
privilege of paying direct to the State. The proprietors dropped ' 
out because there was no room for them. The State took every- 
thing it could from the cultivator, and the idea of a middleman 
intercepting part of the collection was not for a moment enter- 


sch ye 


E: tained. Grants of waste saila) land could be obtained by anybody | 

| who could pay the requisite nazrana. The result can easily be 73 
| imagined. The Sidl settlements and villages still remained Sial, 

= but there was a strong infiltration of proprietors of every class, 


Nothing was sacred to Sdwan Mal. Chihras and kamins were in 
his eyes just as good proprietors, probably better than Sidls and 
Beloches. There were then no boundaries. The Sidls retained 
what they could cultivate. The waste was occupied by Sawan 
Mal's colonists, Such a system was of course fatal to all pro- 
prietary rights over tracts, such as the superior proprietary rights 
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~ Chapter 111, D. that still exist in the Indus Kachhi and the Damén of the Dera fe 


. Sie Ismail Khan district. When the representative of the Sidl Khang 9 
> - nines ana #8 dependent upon the charity of Sdwan Mal for his daily bread, ~~ 


ures. it is not difficult to understand why no superior proprietary rights 
Peviidet ie survived. Probably such rights, too, were not very common, — 
Aalee Sawa bial though the iced and Gath Mihdrija Sidls and the Nawab ~ 

a of Jhang have sometimes claimed that they did exist. The few ~~ 
instances of superior proprietary right that do exist, e. g., those of 77 
the Rajod, Thatti Bala Raja and Alipur Sayads over Bukhari, Tara 
and Buddhi Thatti, are creations of the Regular Settlement. The 
land belonged to the superior proprietors, but the inferior 
proprietors had been so long in possession by taking produce and 
direct payment of revenue to the Sikhs, that they were deemed to 
be entitled to the proprietorship, subject to the payment of a 
proprietary fee, usually a percentage on the gama. 7 


The creation of Shortly after annexation, the Cane archos being taken up b 
villagesat the two Summary Settlements, the Regular Settlement commenced, 
Regular Settlement. 4 it became necessary to fix village boundaries and to create 
private proprietary rights in land where they had never before —& 
been recognised even if, as is very doubtful, they had ever existed. 7 
The following quotation from Mr. Monckton’s report describes 99 
how this was effected, and what the villages were when the 
Regular Settlement began:— Se 
“The revenue arrangements of the native governments in the 7) 
Mooltan province, never having recognised the village system, but dealing 
separately with each well or cluster of wells, there were naturally no 
well defined estates, and the manzaha in Mr. Cock’s and the Summary 
Settlements were merely parcels of land paying revenue under one ~~ 
denomination, but with no fixed principles for their union. Generally > 
there would be one principal village by which th: name of the mahal ~ 
would be distinguished, with subordinate hamlets and outlying welle 
often at a great distance, and situated ‘within the boundaries of another ~ 
estate, In pargands Chiniot and Jhang the mauzahs were tolerably — 
regular, and in making the demarcation of boundaries the outlying wells 
were treated as chaks, if their owners desired to continue attached to 
the parent village. In pergants Kadirpir and Uch the holdings 
appeal to have no tie in common. Many mafhdale were composed 
entirely of portions of lands (wells 1) seattered among other estates and | 
having no village site or any head whatever. These last were all — 
abolished in the revised fadbast, and the estates were formed with ~~ 
reference to village sites only; no outlying chady were left exceptin — 79 
jagir villages. he people readily acquiesced in the change, and any 
other course would have led to indefinite complications in the preparation — 
of the record of holdings and responsibilities, and in the determination — 
af rights in waste land, especially the sai/aia; while no collocation of “9 
holdings aceording to similarity of caste among a people wholly unac- 999) 
customed to act in common, offered so fair a chance of cementing @ | 
union as that of common interest involved in a compact topographical 99 
distribution. ” —. 
Briefly, within the maha! or village, the boundaries of which 
had been thus arbitrarily fixed, each man in possession of Jand ~~) 
of which he took the produce and paid the revenue was recorded ©) 
as proprietor. The waste lands were almost invariably recorded 
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tion appears to have been paid to the determination of rights in 
the waste, In. fact there probably were no rights, In some 


i : villages the cultivation was measured up alone, and alone num- 
ita on the field map. If the people had understood our revenue 
> system, and if there had been any inquiry into the proprietorship 
-- of the disused wells in the waste, there would seus 3 have been 
| a considerable diminution of the area recorded as village common. 
» But the people were doubtless apathetic to a degree, and any 
) energy evinced was rather directed against the acquisition of waste 
> land, so that unless it had been reserved as Government property 
— ~sothere was perhaps nothing to be done except to record the waste 
as villace common. The waste lands included in the villag 
boundaries were thus made a present to the khewatddrs. 
: Steedman writes :— 

“ Tt would probably have been best to have retained to Government 
some such authority in respect to the sinking of new wells as was 
exercised in the Thal until the last Settlement of Dera Ismail Khiin ; 
or, if Government was to retire completely, the old families of the 
district, the founders of the village, might have been given a preference 

over the motley crew whose proprietary rights only dated from the time 
of the Divin. Some of the Sidls managed to regain property of which 
they had been despoiled by the Sikh Kardirs, but it was not much, 
Regrets, however, are now vain, and if mistakes were made, the lapse 
of 25 years has accustomed and familiarised the people to them, and the 
thing that is, is accepted as the thing that is right.” 

Mr. Steedman, thus describes the riverain custom of the 
district :— 

“The boundaries of opposite villages in the intermediate river hed 

, have been demarcated at this Settloment, and the river measured and 
> mapped. The main principles on which the boundaries were fixed were 
4: _ these. The boundaries of the adjacent villages were first mapped 
> ‘according to the Revenue Survey of 1855 and the Regular Settlement 
field maps. Then on the same map all land that had since accreted 
and been occupied and held by either village as proprietor was plotted. 
Land: once so held was allotted to the occupying village, I any land 
hy still remained on which it was clear thht nobody had been in posses- 
— Bion, it was generally divided between the two villages, though if one 

*® ~_ Village had since last Settlement acquired a large slice of the river bed, 
while the other had lost by diluvion, the major portion of the hitherto 
| anappropriated land might be awarded to the latter. Although this 
© has been done, Ido not suppose that when land actually aceretes in 
a i where land has never within memory existed, the present 
ee > marcation between villnges will be accepted without question. 
! “Within the village boundary there is one rule for the whole of the 
“oy district. As far as I know there are no exceptions, If land held now 
> orformerly in proprietary right decretes or has decreted, and subsequently 
land accretes on the site of such land, it will be the property of the 
proprietors whose land formerly occupied that site. As to newly 
3 accreted land, in regard to which no old proprietary right can be proved, 
> venture no opinion. Whenever such a case comes up, it must be 
decidéd on its merits, if there is no provision for it in the Wiji}-ul-arz,” 
Besides the ordinary form of mortgage, there is a kind of 
running mortgage called Lekha Mukhé, which is separately described 















| _as'village common land held on Khewat shares. But little atten- GQhapter III, D, 
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below. The ordinary mortgage is of the usual usufructuary kind. 
The mortgagee pays the revenue and takes the proprietary 
share of the produce. Redemption can only take place on the 
first day of the months of Hur or Mdgh. The mortgagor is 
responsible for the cost of repairs to a well, the construction of a 
new one, if the old one falls in or becomes useless, and the mort- 
fagee has in such cases full powers to construct or repair a well. 
The cos 
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t of such repairs, &c., is added to the original mortgage a 
money, and must be paid before redemption can be effected. The x 
liability of the mortgagor for such charges may appear at first A. 
somewhat unjust; but when it is remembered that in this district ~ 7 


generally land can only be cultivated by the aid of artificial irriga- 
tion, and that a useless well means no cultivation, it is not a 
matter for surprise that the mortgagee should insist upon condi- 
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tions that assure to him the use of the well in good order as well , 
a8 that of the land. The mortgagee cannot throw up his mort- -e 
gage if the well falls out of work, and so long as the mortgage 

remains, 1t 1s he who will have to pay the assessed revenue, It 7 
is only fair, too, that a mortgagee, if the deed allows him to = 
construct a new well, should recover its cost at redemption as the A 
value of an unexhausted improvement. The mortgagor is also ~ - 


liable for expenses attendant on the breaking up of new land by 
the mortgagee for purposes of cultivation. The mortgagor almost 
invariably receives some fees in kind in recognition of his — 
proprietary title; 2 fopds per khanedr and 1 topé per threshing floor 
are as common fees as any. The mortgagee can eut trees for 


bong fide repairs to the well, the well buildings, and agricultural ~~ 


implements needed for the cultivation of the well lands. As a 
rule, the original proprietor is left in cu!tivating possession. 
Sometimes the mortgage deed expressly reserves to him the right 
of cultivation. There are instances of separate sub-mortgages of 
the right of ‘arranging for the cultivation. In old deeds there is 
usually no stipulation as to the right to cultivate. In those of 
modern date the right is either distinctly reserved to the mort- 
gagor or mortgagee, and if to the former, a stipulation is added 
that if the mortgagor fail to arrange for the cultivation of the _ 
land, the right to do so shall accrue to the pack ie In a very 

few instances the mortgagor remains responsible for the payment 
of the revenue, In recent mortgages it is often conditioned that 
redemption shall not take place until after a fixed period. In 


some mortgages the mortgagor is left in possession and pays the tf | 


revenue, the mortgagee only charging the land with an annual 
payment in kind of a fixed eagune ¥ = 

fekha Mukhi is a running mortgage. 
of the produce is made over to the creditor, who pays the revenue 
and keeps an account of receipts and disbursements. Lekhe 
AMukht conveyances arise in two ways. One is where the pro- 
prietor has obtained a loan from the 
over a well or a share in a well to his management. 
is where an estate is made over to the Lekha Mukhiddr, not so 
much as creditor as agent. The accounts are kept in the same. 
manner in either case. The Lekha Mukhiddér collects the crops 









The proprietary share 
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in fact with all working expenses and charges usually defrayed 


“and credits the proprietor with their value. He debits him with 


Government revenue, the costs of repairs, maimtenance, &c., 


by the proprietor. His fee consists of the muhassili two topits 
per xharwdér, and he also charges interest if the propretct gets 
into his debt. The interest is never less than 12 per cent. per 
annum, and is often much higher. ZLekha Mukh¢ in the hands 
of an astute Hindi: ts usually fatal to the zaminddr. The Lekha 
Mukhiddr embezzles and peculates as far as he dares. 

In many vi of this district the proprietors of date palms 
are not the proprictors of the soil in which they stand. The 
origin of this tenure is obscure. In the Derajdt the date palms 
were often the propesty of the State as a separate source of sayer 
revenue, In this district the date palms were separately leased, 
but were apparently never considered the property of the State, 


- Perhaps the present ay pees where they are not the lords 
ofthe soil, were originally 
revenue from year to year, and were invested with the rights of 


the persons who contracted for the 





















ha J 

| property at the Regular Settlement. If old deeds are to be trusted, 
= private proprietorship in these palms is of considerable age 
. | ever its origin, the fact remains that the proprietors of the 
© palms are often not the proprietors of the land, and where the 
> proprietorship iu young trees is in issue, the determination of the 
> rights of the two proprictors Is no easy matter, | 

a The figures in the margin show the number of headmen in the 
tee, Paes — several tahsils of the district. The village 
ee ane: §2| headmen succeed to their office by here- 
3 oo = |£3/ ditary right subject to the approval of the 
{< ‘ # |"2| Deputy Commissioner, each village, or in 
“Si _| large villages each main division of the 
' chiniet oa (abe ier village, having one or more who represent 
—  Bhorket +| 1) =i! their clients in their dealings with the 
i Government, are responsible for the collec- 
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: tion of the revenue, and are bound to assist, 
in the prevention and detection of crime. Chief headmen are not 

nointed in this district. The zailddr is elected by the headmen 
a the zail or circle, the boundaries of which are, as far as possible, 
so fixed as to correspond with the tribal distribution of the people. 
The zaifdirs are remunerated by a deduction of one per cent. upon 
the land revenue of their circles or villages; while the headmen 


- ‘collect a cess of five per cent. in addition to the revenue for which 


they are responsible. In the three tahsils of the district the 
zaildérs also enjoy small intims or cash allowances annually which 
were made to them at Settlement. The head-quarters of the sails, 
together with the prevailing tribes in each, are shown on the 
next two pages. 
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Village officers, 
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10,481) Baloches, Bhons, Fathins, She 

Bhateie Page Sa. nos WLS tine 
uttes “ne ie aay 

Baloches (Gaddis), Vinpdla, Dindra onl 


Kureshis, 
+ Hnidshans, Gopdls, Kaulara, Khokhars, 
Dhidhis, Baloches, Kadis, 
Sayads, Akerds, Jhabinas, Hinda Arords, 
Bere eat Bahars, Sidls, Sayada and. 


Sa 
: ait Turks, Arords, Kureshfsand Chelas. 
5.846 Sidls, Arorda, Khatris, Baloches, Kalisang, 
Sayads, Khok Khok bars, Salidnas, Kureshis 


| Sidls, Kureshis, Saynods, Aroris, Baloches 
and Shahdnas. . 


Baloches, Jat Jhabinas, Arords, ass 
Mirjanas, Maphidnas, Khichianae, and 
‘inna, 
| Khokhars. 
6,404 nae parece, Daultinas, Rureshis, Bilis 
Winas, 


| oo Siils, Chuchkdnas, Kauriinas, Lakh- 
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Pir Kot Sadhina ... 
Dhidodna 




















Chund Bharwaina... | 
Pipalwila 
Ratta Matta 


| Kot Sultin 
Wii 


Mukhidna 
Pakka Naulin 


| Jhang 
Basti Ghdai Shah ... 











nee eee and Sa als, a 
, yods, Jogeris, Bhattis, Bharwinas- 
Simbhala, : 


1,499) Bhatia, 

4,045 Bhochris, Arords, Sarasa; Jogeria, Bhar- 
| wWinas and Sambhal 
4,743) Khénuanda, Bharwanahs and Sayads, 
: 4,705 Nauls, Daukds, Patoinds, Nekokdras, 
| Begone ties Arorda, Khatrig, 

' mand, ria, 

Maghiinas, mae and Haandinas, | 
02 Sidls, Aroris, Nekokdrds, a ae f. 
Khatria, Syedoneny Vijhlinas, 



















Sarginas, Ga 

| Kureshis and Arordas, 

31/12,780) Cholas, Arorda, Baloches, Sayads and 
Khokhars, 

mm Balochon, Biss, Acree, Bhurinas, Sayads 


Kur 
5) Baloches, siale, Khokhars and Aroris, 
Akeris and Bharokas, 


Baloches, Sayads and Gurahs, 














Nurpur Pipal 
Kho! 
Thatti Balardja ; and ena ne, Sees Kharals, 
hatti . 7 5, tris, Simbhals and 
Lae fi : 3,45 and Lalia. 


L 
7) 6,34 Chaddhara, Khokhars 
| te | , Lilia, a and 
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"t - a Prevailing caste or tribe, 
oo = 
o | & & 
» | 82 
£\4 
| Rs, 


11) 2,876 LAlis, Khatris, Khojds and rot si ac 
15) 6,655, Hnrals, Sayoads and Kha 
oo 472 






| Sayads, Nekokdras, -ceosuteal Siprds and 
Laliis. 


16) 4,345 Nisaowinas, Khatris and Maratha, 

14 7, 086 Giletars, Gondals, Khatris, Rihana, 
Khojas, Nissodnas and Bhattis. : 

14| 6,236) Gilotare, Sarginos, Sayads, Harals and 
Nekokdras, 

7| 7,010 Chaddhara, Sayads, Sipris and Khatris. 

1614 mre Jappas, Chaddhara, Rajokis and Siprda, 

13| 5,460 Kharals, Ehatris, Sambhals, Sajjanke, 

| Kangara, Khokhars and Nitharkes. 

|Sayads, Khatris, Harale, Kiokhars and 


Salar. | 
| Rhojds, Ebhatris, Erihmons, Hazis, 
Nekoksiras and Sayads, 
| 4,476 Harals, Siprisand Khatris. 
*), 3,708) Rhokhars, Harals, Sayads ond Arords, 
$,087| Gijars, Harals, Snayods, Asis 
‘ekokdras, 








Tahsil Chiniot— concluded, 








| yo Sidls and Bharwanahs, 
Kathida, Arora, Sifls and Halsches. 


07 Mesa Pathins, Tate and ce 

} Kithids, Sidls, Rureshia and Sayads, 

625) Janjiinas, Surbdnas and Baloches, 
Kamlinas, Kureshis and Traggors. 
Ea Dabs, Sayads, Sidls, Rathids and Hirdja. 
“dee Chaddhars, Bayads and Neko- 


i: 0,063) Sidls, dln, Bayeds, Baloches and Arordas, 

3 10, S44 Karahi Suils and Chaddhara., 

3,026 Awiins, Bhidwals, Sayads, Kureshia and 
idle, 


| Garh Maharsjn 18| 6,507] Sidls and Baloches. 


| Hossa Balel 20 9,070) Kureshis, Baloches, Sidls and Sayadas, 
| Uch... a+ «es | 22) 8,261) Sayods, Baloches, Arorda and Sials. 
| Haweli BabddurShah |} 3,905 Kureahis, Sidls aud Sayads. 


a 

Table No. XVI shows the number of tenancy holdings and 
area held under each of the main formis of tenancy as they 
din 1878-79, while Table No. XXI gives the current rent-rates 
of various kinds of land as returned in 1851-82. But the accuracy 
of both sets of figures is probably doubtful ; indeed, it is impossible 
to state general rent-rates which shall even a sproximately 
represent the letting value of land throughout a whole ict. The 


prevailing rent-rates, as ascertained at the Settlement of 1580, are 


shown at page 86. The figureson the next page show the cultivated 
area of the district distributed between proprietors, middlemen, and 
tenants by holdings and area. Similar figures arranged by castes have 
already been given in Section C of this Chapter (page 60), 


Tenants and rent, 
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Number of holdings es 
Total acres cultivated = | 
Cultivated by proprietors ... ars 
Cultivated by taraddadhirs bee 


Cultivated by he sede! Phe avec “ 
Cultivated by non-hereditary tenants 


Number of holdings 

Total acres cultivated , 
Cultivated by proprietors... 
Cultivated by taraddadkibrs si 
Cultivated by ithe tenants ... 
Cultivated by non-h tary tenants 


Total acres cultivated = 
| Cultivated by proprietors... 
Cultivated by faraddadhirs 
Cultivated by hereditary tenants... 
Cultivated by non-hereditary tenants 


oF 3-8 


Number of holdings its 
rset — cultivated Fi 

tivat ' prietora .., i 
Cultivated by taraddadbibrs a 
Cultivated by hereditary tenanta sa 
Cultivated by foo hinratitor reditary tenants 


More than half the cultivated area of the district is in the a 
hands of the tenants-at-will, but it must be remembered that a + 
considerable portion of the area thus shown is cultivated by 


) as tenants of the other proprietors. In some portions of —= 
the district, especially where property is held on ancestral shares, 
4 couple of sharers, or even one, cultivate a well in which their” | 
share is rey small, their shares in other wells being held by other 
sharers. The produce of the well so occupied is taken, and the © _ 
revenue paid by the occupant alone, The ancestral shares are not | 
acted on. The produce of the other wells Jointly held is similarly 
taken, and the revenue paid by the occupant-sharers, Instances 
also exist where the revenue is paid according to shares, but each on 
sharer takes the produce of the Joint property he occupies without 
elerence to the proprietary shares. = 

There is hardly anything to note about occupancy tenants 
beyond what has been ita cis The area occupied by this 7 
class is very small, and except in the villages of the Kalowél a. 
pargane transferred to this district in 1861, they pay at muchthe 
cane ee as tsp pein The right is not citeh valued, and ~~ 
curing the recent Settlement many occupancy tenants voluntarily ~~ 
sande their rights. In the Kilowal sldka the oecupancy 
tenants generally pay the assessment, plus a midlikdna, this 
portion of the district Mr, Ousely writes :— 
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a “The heavy assessment of the Sikh times had quite trampled out 
nea prietary. rights, and artizans and village servants and proprietors 


— 3 paid the Government revenie by an equal rate levied, generally 
<9 , on the number of ploughs supplied by each man, In these 
ae - parts of the district cultivators of long standing were recorded a owners 
eS of the land in their occupancy, and they paid their revenue at the village 


| revenue rates. They had of course no proprietary title in any of the 
2. 3 ' yillage lands except what was in their actual possession as cultivators.” 
= ~The proprietors of the district cannot be congratulated on 
their tenants-at-will Those of Chiniot are best off; though even 
there it is no easy matter to obtain tenants for Utér and Bar wells. 
> It is never difficult. to obtain tenants for the easily cultivated 
ze gmilab lands and the wells of the Hithir, There is, in fact, a 
sat 3 pee peetion for these lands in some portions of the district. But 
— im the Bar, and especially in the Kachhi circles, the tenants are a 
Bo __. poor unsettled class, with an indifferent reputation for industry. 
an athe Kachhi this has been the normal condition of tenants for 
a many years, Mr. Monckton wrote of them :— 
; “The non-hereditary cultivators are in no way attached to tho 


= Boil ; on the contrary, they are continually on the move, either from 
i the well cultivation to the suilah, or from bad to fertile soila. Even 
. JEktngaeh often quit their estates to join their brotherhoods in the 
a ingarh district to take to the easier cultivation near canals; or else 
ag more off to the Kachchn of the Leiah district in seasons when tha 


<A 1 us may have fertilised by its deposit a tract larger than ordinary. 

= Even the owners show but little attachment to their properties.” 

/ This is exactly what is still poingon,- Before the excellent rains 
| of 1875, the Kachhi had been almost deserted by tenants-at-will, and 
© the tract had seriously deteriorated. Many wells had fallen out of 

work, and many villages had been given | reductions in assess- 

' ment, Since, the Rachhi has recovered inthe most wonderful way, 

> 128 still improving, and the tenants are coming back. But, let 

another series of years come, and they will fly off in scores to a 
the canals of Muzaffargar arh, the satldba of ‘the Tadus. and the labour <a 

‘market of Mooltan. ‘The tenant in the Bir tract is less migratory, 

* bot in seasons of scarcity he too deserts for the saildd of the 

- Réivi and the Mooltan canals. Almost all these tenants are in 

_receipt of ‘akdvi advances, and the position of a landlord of assessed 

land cultivated by such restless persons is not to be envied. 

In the upland villages a landlord, when he entertains a new Takévi advances, 
tenant, almost always gives him an advance of money, or bullocks 
> and seed to enable him to commence cultivating, These advances 

are known as fakivi, The money advances recorded at the recent 
Settlement are given below, with the number of holdings and 
other information :— 
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: Number of Land held by tenante, = 
SS ‘Cultita- | on. |) Cnt!) “ay 
Holdings, | Tenants advance ee «| “cated, | Total. & 

bh oe ! aa 
ale 14,970: a sa 
“3,003 | eoroer | 13, 221510 ~ 
1,052} 85,899] 12,440 | oT — 
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The amount of talde: here shown does not include any 
advances except of money. ‘The landlord's theory with regard to 7 
these advances is that the tenant cannot leave his service until — 
they are repaid. As a matter of fact, tenants very often donot 9) 
pay, and leave on the slightest provocation. A bad season, the loss ~~ 
of bullocks, better terms offered by another landlord, are each a ; 
sufficient inducement to them to leave their old masters. If a 5 
tenant does leave, the proprietor has no remedy, It is not worth 9 
while suing him for the amount due, that would be simply se a. 
good money after bad debts. What with the capital expended on 
wells, the money advanced in taldvi, and the inferior quality of 
the tenantry, the cultivation of their lands is, for landlords a : 
upland vil in this district, a most expensive undertaking. Of «4 
the area cultivated by tenants-at-will nearly one-half is held 1 a 
Jats, one-aixth by Kamins, one-eighth by Sials, and one-sixteen 
by miscellaneous Muhammadans, The large pre portion held fe “a 
Kamins speaks volumes for the character of such cultivation. = 

It remains to notice the shares upon which the produce of the 7 
land is divided between the proprietor and the tenant. The state- 
ment below will indicate how remarkably high the rent rate in this 
district is. The figures are taken from the Assessment Reports of 
the recent Settlement :— 









7 [Ares beld tree 
| Total area held on jpaying 
kind rents, with istipmtan, 


Ine ' 


35,056 
T5518 jee ng : 
79 | ce . 
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More detailed figures are given in the table on the opposite page, 
Probably there is not a district in the province where the 
rate of datdi is so high. On wailé | ‘Tanda t e rate is invariably 
one-half On the better class of sailéb lands in the Jhang 
tahsil it is even customary to exact a small fee from the mcoming 
tenant for permission to cultivate, and it is a well-known fact hai 
throughout the district there is never any difficulty in procuring 
tenants for fairly good saildb lands. On saildh lands half batds 
does really mean half the produce after defraying the necessary 
kamidna, &c., charges. On well lands -produce rents ara 
nominal. With few exceptions one-third is the share of the pro- 
duce taken by the landlord of chfna, kangni, mandua, melons and 
tobaceo, It 1s not customary for the three first-named crops to be 
grown together on the same well, but one or other is almost 
invariably cultivated. Melons, except near towns, belong entirely 
to the cultivator. Practically the tenant can cut as much 
wheat and jowar to feed the an bullocks as is necessary. ere 
is really no limit. Stmilarly the whole of the turnip crop is his. 
It is only where the crop or roots are sold that eran Pee proprietor 
takes his share ; otherwise all that he takes is a marla or two of 
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D. geen wheat and bundle or two of turnips. Both hax toa 
quently very favourite crops with the tenant-at- 
will, RAAT he hal alf lives on turnips during the cold weather. oe Ma bs 
inferior wells, where the water is very distant or the soil not good, 
the tenant contrives under various pretences to extort. other 
Pg apie He insists upon one or two marlds being allowed him 
iritual adviser (pir), and the same amount for his = 
ade children, who are supposed to have certain claims upon w | 
him. On some wells the tenant gets one-eighth of the propistors 
half share, called athog. The word afheg is now-a-day: ag 
used to mean allowances of this nature, though more or! Rese a 
one-eighth. On others, instead of the athog, o kandl of tha. "= 
standing crop is allowed. The tenant takes care that this kandl © 
is the very best on the well.  /owdr and barle “fi are specially liable 
to the pilfering attacks of the tenants. By the time jowdr ripetig >) 
the tenant's stock of grain is exhausted, and he commences to 
luck the ears and scorch and eat the grain as soon as itis ready. 9 
Ae stalks are chewed asa kind of mferior sugarcane. When the “798 
jowdr tee and the grain 1s divided on the threshing floor, the 9 
tenant, by threats and entreaties, generally: manages to cajole or a 
swindle the proprietor out of his rightful share. The same” 
course takes place in reference to barley. The tenant begins 99 
to pluck the ears long before he thinks of dividing the 
produce. The women walk through the fields and pinch off ~7— 
the ripest ears. The earliest and Intest cotton-pickings belong 
to the tenant. If he reaps the wheat, he is paid the Bc 
toes wage, contrary to the general custom mn fn the Provin 
There are only two portions of the district where the prevailing — 
rent rate is other than one-half the produce, In aa 
Halkiwih circle in Chiniot and in the Utdr Vichanh senitaat of. 
Jhang, the prevailing rate is one-third. In the Halkiwéh 
the comparative lowness of the rent-rate is due to the cultivation 
of the more Ranker crops of sugarcane and Indian corn, that — 
Bas quire more labour on the cultivator’s part. Inthe Utdr Vichanh - 
| it 1s due to the inferior quality of the soil and the difficulty with — 
which cultivators are induced to take wp tenancies on the wells, 
Takdvi is just as common in the Utir Vichanh as elsewhere. 


There is a-considerable amount of ferment in the Jhang tahsfl 
where Kirdr landlords are more common than elsewhere, regarding 
the question of dividing b/uisa, Of course In the case of a tenant 
at-will the matter is one of ent pure and simple. If the 
landlord wants a share of the Miisa and the tenant oo to give 
it, the landlord can eject, and if ‘de converse 1s the case, the tenant ~ 
can give notice, The importance of the question lies in its relation = 
to taalukddér proprietors and hereditary tenants. On saildh nae 3 
well lands, before the recent Settlement commenced, no fixed share _ : 
of wheat bisa was ever taken by any landlord throughout the ~ 9 
district. If any exceptions existed (as they do to most rules), | 
they were to be found im the Jhang ol and there were probably 7 
special circumstances ( e,g., very good soil and a grasping Tana ord, 
&c.) that explained each instance, All that the landlord took was = 
two or three large bundles (trangars) per holding, if hes wanted eh 
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them. These loads of Jiiea were taken at various times, not 
- _Recessarily at harvest. The demand was limited by the wants of the 
> landlord. Ifhe had enough bhise of his own, he probably took 
> nothing from his tenant. On sailab lands the tendioed generally 
© took Avec, but rarely on wells, It was left with the tenant on the 
— tacit understanding that it was to be consumed on the well. It is 
> more to the landlord's interest that the well bullocks should be well 
» ted and strong, and that his tenant should be kept in a good humour, 
> than that he should have seven or eight more maunds of fodder in 
© his dhvsa stock. It is a condition of most annual leases in England 


4 = ; ‘that no straw is to be sold off the farm. Afissa bAdea, 7. 2, that of 


Wetatt 


> .mash, mung and moth, is generally divided. Many instances will 
oS be found where the landlord never has taken his share of this bAtsa; 


“#7. but at the same time the landlord's right to take a share has never 
* been really disputed, at any rate so far as concerns the eral 
ling of the district. .Misea b/uisa is exception 





Bit oe | y good 
© fodder, and horses are very fond of it. Hence horse-breeding land- 
> lords usually took the same share of the b/iiea as they did of the 
— Home farm cultivation is termed hathradh, and a farm labourer 
© Ahathradhi, rahat, or kama. The lichAdin tenant is not a farm 

- labourer. A lichhiin tenant is pre with a pair of bullocks by 

_ the proprietor, and takes half of the tenant's share of the produce 


allotted to his yoke, the other half being taken by tne proprietor 
of the bullocks. Sometimes the lich/Adin finds h 
» more generally he gives nothing but his labour. A farm labourer 


_ - 18 kept in clothes and shoes and tobacco, He gets a blanket in the 
| old weather. His ordinary clothes allowance is 1 loin cloth (majhia), 
| LTehaddar (utia), and 1 turban (pag). As to food, if the man isa 
» bachelor, he gets his two meals a day, if married, he is allowed 4 
__ pet of wheat or 5 pai of mixed prain,—china, barley, gram, and 
_ wheat per month. <A farm labourer is also paid never less than 8 
annas cash a month, often 12 annas or even more. He gets as 
— much tobacco as he likes. The proprietor's barber trims his hatr, 
~ and his clothes are washed by the proprietor'’s’ dhobi. These 
| KAdmas are as troublesome and grumble as much about their food 
las “men in the house” on an English farm. Keeping farm servants 
svery expensive durmg years of distress or high prices, and they 
Jo not at all sympathise with the perpen endeavours to 
> €conomise by substituting china and other flour for that of 
wheat, But itis not customary to employ hired field-labourers, and 
they are very few in number, probably not more than one or one- 
_ and-a-half per cent. of the population, They are generally non-Jats 
who practice no craft, but get their living enfirely in this way. As 
_ there is usually a considerable demand for labour, there is no fear 
> of their starving if they will work ; and so long as they are mem loy 
= they are well off But the nature of their wages. prevents thei 
saving anything. They live better, that is, they have better food, 
=) than the poorer agriculturists who cultivate their own land, or the 
» tenants-at-will paying dafdi. They are generally unmarried, and 
9 without encumbrances, Some further particulars regarding the 
- employment and pay of agricultural labourers will be found in 
12 
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Chapter IV, page 120, where the division of crops is treated of 
The wages of labour prevailing at different periods are shown 
i  ~=6in Table No. XVII, but the figures refer to the labour market of 
tenures, | towns rather than to that of villages. 





Kamins’ jees. The Kamins proper, radde Aomin os they are called, are the 
potter, the carpenter, the blacksmith, and the barber. The mocht 
and the diolt are not included, as they are not always paid out of 
the grain heap. The fees of the Kamins proper are usually partly 
fixed per well and partly proportionate to the well produce. A 

common mode of payment is one sheaf (pili) + 1 bundle (gadda) 

+- 2 topas per kharwdr. A pili contains about 8 topas (15 seers) 
of grain, and a gadda 1s half the size. The barber is paid less than 
tke otherthree, His allowance is often docked of the gadda. The 
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is strung, that he has to furnish. The Chuhra is another important 
4 Kamin, but his fees are lumped as a winnowing fee (Aak chhajji), 
as and he is not included in the vadde Aambim, Kamins proper. There 
c are also a number of miscellaneous fees, The weighman (dkarwal) 
, gets from 2 topes per kharwar to half atopa. Two topdas are the usual 
3 ee, The watchman’s (mvhassil) fee is not universal. The tenant is 
. supposed to be responsible for watch and ward, but the rietor - 


ing often finds it profitable to have his own watchman, and if he is 
x appointed, his pay is defrayed from the joint heap. The fee varies 
Yr from 2 tepds to 4 topds per Lurie, tf 4 tops, the fee becomes 
e proprietary in character, for the landlord takes it and pays the 
s muhassil what he thinks fit. Bhdra or kirdya (carriage fee) is 
a another perquisite of the landlord. It represents the cost of 
& delivering the gram at the landlord’s house. Two topds per 


With regard to both these last fees it should be noted that they 
depend on the relations subsisting between the tenant and the 
landlord. If the soil is good and the landlord liberal (there are 
landlords and landlords), the tenant does not object to his showing 
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A off by taking a heavy carriage and watchman’s fee, but if the 
fe landlord is hard and the well not a very good one, both fees will 
e. be absent.. The tenant often refuses to cultivate if a muhaesil is 
,. appointed. The landlord has to pave way, and so indirectly 
i. recognises the nght of the tenant to pilferon a bad well. The~ 
; priest (mulla) in charge of the village mosque (maajid), the boatman 
a (mallah), the well-sinker (tobi), the herdsman (chherd), are also 


paid small fees from the grain heap, More rarely the vi bard 

(pirahi, mirasi), the drummer (nagdrehi), the a a (machhi), the 

proprietors agent (nauter), get fees, The religious and charitable 

Religions and chari- fees are composed of the rae! arwihi, usually 1 tepa per khanwdr 

table fees, taken by the Mulla’, who looks after the spiritual 4 ae. of the 

village. A small fee is often allowed in addition for the main- 

tenances of the mosque. Almost invariably a payment, smal! in 

| amount, 1s allowed for the support of the most favourite or 

. nearest shrine, In some villages the allowances to shrines are 
f considerable, 
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carpenter generally obtains an additional fee of from 3 to 6 topde ~ 
x well on account of the sticks, (areriin) on which each well pot . 


kharwir is the average rate, but both more and less is taken, — 
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_ ‘The allowances noted above are those paid at the wheat 
harvest. The Kamins get very little at the bharif. The kharif 
crop on a well consists of cotton, jowar, and china, Ifthe grain 
crops are harvested and give a fair outturn, the Kamins proper are 

iven a little. There are certain nominal rates, but as a matter of 
fact, the tier) kamidna payments depend entirely on the outturn. 
Tf the jowétr and china fail, or yield but little grain, the Aamins 

+t no grain, but are allowed a ttle cotton instead. The rai is 
by far he most important harvest, and it is the wheat crop that 
has to defray the amidna charges, 


* The kamidna expenses on wells in this district are exceedingly 
heavy. It must be remembered that the maintenance of the 
well-gear and wood-work, the repairs to all agricultural implements, 
the supply of well pots, thatching charges, and house repairs, are all 
included in the kamidna, Besides their legitimate work, the 
Kamins have to make themselves useful in a multitude of ways. 
They plough if wanted, run errands, carry messages, cut wood and 
draw water. Theyare highly prized, and are well treated. It is a 
common saying among the people, that it 1s better for a lambardir 
to be congratulated on the fact that a fresh Kamin has settled in 
his village, than that a son has been born to him. Any Kamin 
settling ina new.village would be given a house at once by the 
lambardar, or if there was not one available, a new one would he 
at once made, the lambardir supplying the wood and materials, 
Village servants they are, and occasionally have to endure rough 
treatment and hardships, but paid are a far too valuable element in 
the village community for the lambardar or proprietors to oppress 
them any extraordinary manner. They also get, in addition to 

rain fees, bundles of fodder from the wells in season. Most of 

hain keep a cow or a small! flock of sheep and goats. Itis a 
mistake to suppose, as is often done, that they are a miserable, 
down-trodden, poverty-stricken set of men.* 


The last two limes of Table No. XAXTV of the Revenue 
Administration Report show that there are no persons holding 
service grants from the village held free of revenue. But even if 
this be the case, this is by no means the only form which these 

Tants assume, Sometime the land is leased to the grantee ata 
avourable rent, or on condition of payment of revenue only; 
sometimes the owner cultivates and pays the revenue, making 
over a portion or even the whole of the produce to the grantee ; 
while occasionally the grant consists of the rights of property in 
the land, which, subject to the usual incidents, such as respon- 
sibility for revenue and the like, vest in the person performing 
certain specified services at such time and for so long as he 
performs them. These grants are most commonly made to 
attendants at temples, mosques, shrines, so long as they perform the 
duties of the post, and for maintenance of monasteries, holy men, 








* Appendix §to Mr. Steedman's Settlement Report shows the kimidna fees in 
a river and anupland village in Shorkot. They --nount to 23-2 and 20-0 per cent. 
ofthe gross produce respectively. 
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Chapter ITI, D, teachers at religious schools, and the like. 'The fees paid for these 
rae rposes have been noticed above, together with Admin's dues, 
pages 90 and 91. 





munities and at 
«ree )eans aa land; Tables Nos. XXXHT and XXXIITA show the operations 
proprietors. of the Registration Department; and Table No. XX XIX the extent 

of civil litigation. But the statistics of transfers of land are 

exceedingly imperfect; the prices quoted are very generall 





fictitious ; and any figures which we possess afford but httle real | 


indication of the economical position of the landholders of the 
district. The subject is discussed at some length at pages 493 jPof 
the Famine Report of 1879, where actual figures are given for 
instances selected as typical. In forwarding. those figures, the 
Settlement Officer wrote as follows :— | 
*T believe that from 40 to 50 per cent. of owners and 60 to 70 per 
cent. of tenante-at-will are in debt. There are very few occupancy 
tenants in this district. I am of opinion that in the case of owners their 
average indebtedness is about 25 per cent. of their income, and in the 
case of tenants 50 per cent. Owner's debts are usually due to ipfipro- 
vident expenditure on marriages and funerals,.or to failures of harvest. 
What keeps the debt from being paid off is the ruinous rate of interest 
eharged. An ordinary saminudir always, or almost always, lives wp.to his 
income. A harvest fails, and he has to borrow money to support himaecl 
and pay the revenue. The important harvest in this district is the rabi, 
If the rabiis a failure, the proprietor will not be able to pay off any, or 
only very little, of the debt until the following raif. Meanwhile thedebt 
has increased by one quarter, at 25 per cent. per annum interest. - This is 
. how the mmindir gets into debt, and hardly ever gets out of it. 
Another fruitfal cause of debt is the expenditure attendant ona civil case, 
Another, the payment of fines imposed in criminal cases. The people 
of this district are notorious cattle thieves, Hospitality and charity 
ruin afew. It is instructive to consider the indebtedness of the different 
tribes, There is only one Sayad in the whole district who is out of 
debt. The Sidls in the Shorkot tahsil are generally in debt; in Jhang 
many Sidls are well-to-do, prosperous agriculturists, and the proportion 
of the tribe that is involved in debt is comparatively small. Hindu 
cultivators are seldom in debt. Jats are, asa class, not very much in 
debt. Most will be slightly in debt, hut the amount will be small, Tt 
Iga common practice here for a zamindar to mortgage his well and build 
another with the money. Tenants-at-will are, as a rule, only indebted 
to the amount of fakdvi, or advance which they receive from the landlord. 
Tn fact, no bania would lend them anything, for they can give no security 
forit. The only property worth attachment is their share of the produce, 
and this isan uncertain and fluctuating quantity, At times persons of 
this class are put to great straits for their livelihood, for if the harvest 
is a failure, they have nothing to fall back upon. Talvévi advances 
which they obtain from the landlord, vary in amount from Rs. 10 to 
Rs. 75, and the tenant is supposed not to leave until he has repaid the 








advance ; but he often does leaye without repaying. The instances~ — 


of agriculturists, which I submit in tabular form, are few; but I 
had great difficulty in obtaining these few, The first is a good 
instance of a small proprictor cultivating his own land. The second 
1% an instance of & prosperous zaminddr cultivating a first class 
well, The third isan instance of a well-to-do tenant, and the fourth of 


tenures, Table No. XXXII gives statistics of sales and mortgages of 
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an impoverished tenant-at-will, It is hardly possible to show in the Chapter III, De a 
~ statement to what extent a poor cnttiy ator supports himself on turnips, -\ 
"carrots, and various herbs called say. During the hot weather the Village com- om- 
| fruit of the ber tree and the pild bush largely supplement his daily food. ™ unities and - 
© In some portions of the district he lives chiefly on milk, As a rale, | ore if} 
* tenants-at-will live o hand-to-mouth existence; the Produce of one PUNSEAY Oe eee Sh 
> | harvest barely enabling them to subsist until the next. wit bcs 


z | The statement below gives statistics collected at the recent Tranafers of land: 
* Setilement regarding the extent to which transfers of land have “elt origt coven they: 
__~taken place in the district :-— 
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On these WIZE Mr. fataiua makes the following instructive TX, 
_ remarks, which describe the degree of indebtedness of the Jhang 
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landowners, and the reasons which, in Mr. Steedman’s opinion, have 
caused that indebtedness :— 


* According to the figures of the sale statement, the price land has 
been fetching on the average during the last twenty years is about 
$8 years’ purchase of the rent taken by Government. The two 
Statements convey two pieces of information: lst, the extent to which 
land has changed hands, and is encumbered ; 2nd, what a purchaser or 
mortgagee has given for the privilege of taking the proprietary share 
ofthe produce and paying one rupee of the Government demand, 
From these facts conclusions can be drawn as to the pressure of the 
Government demand. It is easy to grasp the fact that so many acres 
of land assessed at so much revenne have been transferred, and to infer 
that the owners of the land must have been compelled through want of 
cash to consent to the transfer, Whether the pecuniary difficulties 
that gave rise to the transfer were the result of the land assessment or 
not, is quite a different matter. If it were a generally true proposition 
that the indebtedness of agricultural classes is due to the pressure of 
the land revenue, one would expect to find the most transfers and the 
heaviest encumbrances in villages where the demand is highest, and the 
smallest number in good villages assessed lightly. But, asa matter of 
fact, when one descends into details, experience teaches that good 
Villages lightly assessed are most burdened with debt. We have not 
to go far for the reason: zamindirs are thievish, generally quarrelsome, 

nd always litigious. The jama is light and the land is good. The 
bankers are only too willing to lend money on such excellent security. 
Their morals are not shocked, whether the creditor spends it in paying 


_ fines imposed by a magistrate, or defraying the costs of a civil suit, or 


squanders it in debauchery. They know the land is fertile, and that 
the revenue dues chargeable to the proprietary share are light. It 
may be objected that it is unfair to generalise from a few instances 
farnished by individual villages. Let us therefore take the different 
circles as units, Here again it will be at once discovered that the richest 
circles furnish the most mortgages. Yet it may be snid that the best 
lands are the most heavily assessed, Undoubtedly, but the surplus 
produce after payment of the land revenue is always much larger than 
in the case of poor villages. The extra few annas an acre that are 
imposed on good villages, as compared with poorer villages in the same 
circles, do not nearly represent the difference in the returns from the 
two classes of villages. It isso both in theory and in practice, The 
Government assessment being equal, as I estimate, to rth share of the 
produce, then where the assessment is high the amount of the remaini 

gy Will be greater than where it is low. I have already noted the 
tendency of modern assessments to let off good villages too lightly and 
tax bad ones too heavily, Why the demand for mortgages of the best 
lands should be most effective, is clear enough ; but why should the pro- 
prietors of these lands be obliged to mortgage their property? How is 
the necessity brought about? What often does take place is this, 
When the owner of a good well or a fat piece of sailas deals with a 
banidh who is anxious to hold some land in mortgage, he finds that his 
credit is unlimited. It is a case of spending made easy. He can have 
whatever he wants whenever he wishes. All that he is troubled with 
is his signature or assent to the usual six monthly statement of accounts, 
and at harvest time he will make a few payments to the Janidh in 
grain. This goes on for 4 or 5 years, or often longer. Then the 
demeanour of the creditor changes. He insists upon a registered bond 
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for the amount due or a mortgage, The debtor temporises as long as 
he can, perhaps transfers his account to another shop, often takes his 
chance of a liw suit, trusting in his luck to evade some of the items. 


All these devices fail, and he makes over a share in his property on a 


verbal lekia muthi contract to his creditor. This is probably the 
very worst thing he could do. <A idekha mukAidar is os hardly 
isplaced as was the old man of the sea, The zaminddr never goes into 
the account, and is fleeced in every possible way. Instead of growing 
lesa the debt grows larger, and a mortgage is at last gained. I have 
already explained the status of a mortgagee, He steps into the 
prietor's place, takes the proprietary share of the produce, hak 
utiri, and pays the revenue, somesmall fee in kind only being retained 
by the mortgagor to mark his rights. The fact, therefore, that the 
lands of any village or circle are heavily mortgaged is no reason for 
lowering the assessment. To reduce’ the Government demand is to 
put so much more money in the mortgagee’s pockets. On the contrary 
the existence of a large number of mortgages, the incidence of the 
Mortgage money per cultivated acre and per rupee of jama being 
high, denotes a large surplus left to the mortgagees out of the pro- 
prietor'’s share of the produce after payment of the Government 
dues, and warrants a high assessment. It may be urged, where only 
a portion of a zamindir's land is mortgaged, that it will be the easier 
for him to redeem, the lighter the assessment is pitched. Morteages 
are sometimes paid off, it is true, but not many, and the amount of land 
mortgaged is increasing so steadily that it is impossible to act upon 
such an argument, 
* As far as this district is concerned, thereis, as far as my experience 
and the statement of sales go, nothing to show that the original 
roprietors are being rapidly expropriated. I should say that enles to 
midhs pure and simple are few. The policy and class sympathies of 
Sdwan Mal resulted in the acquisition by Hindtis of large properties in 
virtue of purchase, mortgage, direct grant, and Adthrakial. Many of 
these men have now given up trading, but many also practise their 
original calling in addition to managing their landed property, These 
are the chief purchasers of land. That land is highly ii, Sale is shown 
by the statements, and how rapidly it is increasing in value is a matter 
of daily conversation, a still surer test. 
“The zaminddrs in Chiniot are most free from debt, and those of 
hang the most embarrassed. Shorkot holds an intermediate position. 
In the Settlement Records 114 lakhs of mortgage and 14 Inkhs of 
lekha mukhi are recorded. To charge the old assessment with being 
the author of all this indebtedness is, I cannot phrase it otherwise, sheer 
nonsense. Consider for «a moment what the incidences per acre of 
cultivation and per well of the old assessments were, the increase that has 
been taken by the new assessments and their incidence. Remember the 
great rise that has taken place in the price of agricultural produce, 
and the infinitely greater luxury and comfort enjoyed by all agricul- 
turiats except the lowest, as compared with their condition at annexa- 
tion. Our system of revenue collection is to some extent answerable 
for agricultural debt, but the real and true cause of all our woo was 
the mistaken and misplaced gift of full transferable proprietary right 
in land to the cultivator, and with it of a vast credit only limited by 
the value of that proprietary right. It is only of late that there has 
been an awakening to the true facts of the case, but that the cause 
stated is the true one, I have not the slightest doubt, The thrifty and 
unembarrassed zaminddrs of this district can be counted up on one's 
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fingers, So long asa zamindir has credit, so long will he borrow, and 
60 long as he borrows, shall we find our annual returns of land transfers 
slowly but surely and steadily increasing. The sole basis of his credit — 
is his transferable property in the land. Take this away, and all the 
. ead that the money-lender has is the annual outturn of the crops. 
| learal elasree. O02 Such case we should not hear of zamindars being thousands of rupees 
See aa ta’ in debt, Their credit would shrink, and their debts ton ‘There are 
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numbers of villages along-side the Bar, east of Kot Isa Shih, in which — 


there is hardly a single mortgage. Why! Because cultivation is 
uncertain, and the mortgagee might find the mortgaged well abandoned 
in a few months, and himself left saddled-with the revenue. It is not 
good enough. Here the zamindira have no credit, and they are not 
m debt, except toa small amount. You do not find ténants-at-will 
over head-and-ears in debt. They are in debt, it is true, but the limit 
is the amount that the danidh considers is pretty certain to be repaid 
to him at the next harvest. That the conferment of proprietary right 
in the soil has really benefited the zaminddr I sincerely doubt. To 
have twice as many wives as before, to ent better food, to be better 
clothed and housed, to ride a nag where he went formerly on foot, ara 
outward signs of improvement and civilisation; but when we remember 
that all this is accompanied by debt (there is hardly a Muhammadan 
landowner in the district whois notin debt), and that this debt is 
steadily increasing, how is it possible to be satisfied with things as they 
are? Ifaman draws a large prize ina lottery and follows it up by 


plunging into extravagances and adopting a style of living that is far — 


beyond his income, we do not say that he is mivancing in the path of 
civilisation and steadily improving his condition. He is called a reck- 
less prodigal, and it is universally predicted that he will go to the dogs 
in the shortest of periods. Had rights of occupancy only been given 
to the cultivators, and all transfers, except such as the State sanctioned, 
absolutely prohibited, there certainly would not have been anything 
like the amount of indebtedness that we now find, and I have little 
doubt that the Government would have been sable to have largely 
increased the land revenue. After 30 years, we are just beginning 
to take about os much as the Sikhs took on a very much smaller 


cultivated area. Why we cannot take more is exemplified in the- . 


mortgage statement. There are mortgages in the district to the 
amount of 114 lakhs, and of course an enormous quantity of unsecured 
debt besides, The interest on the unsecured debt all goes out of 
the agriculturist's pocket, out of the produce of his land. I suppose 
there are but few villages in which the annual interest on debt 
does not exceed the Government demand. So far the agricultural 
community is impoverished and less able to pay a fair rent to Government. 
As our Government has made it possible for the zaminddr to raise 
money, so has the money-lender made it difficult for him to free 
himself when once in debt, by charging an extortionate rate of interest, 
Here, as elsewere, 24 per cent. per annum ik the rate charged. With 
this rate and compound interest a debt doubles in three years, No 
wonder the wretched, foolish Jat never manages to oxtricate himself, 
He is sucked dry, and then allowed to drop out of the meshes.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 


SECTION A—AGRICULTURE AND ARBORI- 
CULTURE. 


Table No, XIV gives general figures for cultivation and irriga- 
tion, and for Government waste land; while the rainfall is shown 
in Tables Nos III and DIA and B. Table No, XVII shows 
statistics of Government estates, Table No. XX gives the areas 
under the principal staples, and Table No. X XI the average yield 
of each. Statistics of live-stock will be found m Table No. XXTL 
Further statistics are given under their various headings in the 
subsequent paragraphs of this chapter, Land tenures, tenants, and 
rent, and the employment of field labour, have already been noticed 

in Chapter ITT, Section D. 
With the exception of a little 4drdni, rainland, cultivation in 
the northern half of the Chiniot tahsil, agriculture is in the Jhang 
district confined to lands either naturally moistened by inundation 
or percolation from the Chenab, Jhelam and Ravi rivers, or artificially 
imigated from wells by means of the Persian wheel, No other 
system of lifting well water is known in this district. It must 
not however be supposed, because there is, so to speak, no cultiva- 
tion that depends solely upon rain, that it is a matter of indifference 
whether the country gets rain or not. Sailah lands of food quality, 
if well wetted during July and August, require wonderfully little 
rain, but without rain the crops are never good. To crops on light 








and sandy satldb lands, no rain means destruction. The crop looks 
) > very well up to the latter half of February, and then the dryness of 





- the Jhang climate soon makes itself felt. If the crop does not dry 

», the ears will be small and stunted, and contain only a few 
shrivelled grains. It is not so much heavy rain as rain in season 
that is needed.* The outturn of all crops on well and sailah lands 
is best in years of moderate rainfall. This is not the same as 

ing that the district does best in years of moderate rainfall. 
For the public welfare Jhang could not have too much rain. Heavy 
rain means heavy grass crops, and it is far more important in a 
district where almost every one high and low owns cattle, that 
there should be goc azing, than that the crop outturn should 
be heavy. In the Dera Ismail Khan Thal the case is much the same, 








. * For a remarkable instance of how little rain is required to ensure a good 
» - yield, if only it comes at the proper time, and how much more important the 
season of the fall is than its amount, see paragraph 91 of Mr. Steedman's Settle: 
ment Report. 13 
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“CHAP. 1V.—PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION, 
prazin "aise of view the Thal cannot have too much rain, © 
but the Thal well-owners will tell you that too much rain is very 
injurious to their wells, and diminishes the crop yield materially. 
I To sum up for a good crop and a heavy outturn an average | 
+ rainfull judiciously arranged is best ; but for the general wellbeing, 7 
the more rain the better, the months during which the kharff and 
7 rab{ crops ripen and are harvested being excepted. - 
_—-._- Cultivated and The cultivated area of the district, in acres, is arranged below, 
— Arvigated wale ofthe with the number of wells that were at work at the recent — 
a | Settlement +. 
Wells, ChaAl, Saildha, fdrdini, 
11,018... ... 227,200... \.. O6,748 ... .. 3,480 
Percentage ... Oise aes | ree L 
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The statement below shows the irri gated area ascertained at 
the same time :— 


ABSTRACT FHOWISG THE IRRIGATED AXD USIREIGATED SO01TLS 
IX EACH TAMSIL., ; 


CULTIVATED, 


Chahi Khalis, 


Total cultivated and) 







| Shorkot |. al, 119,745 
Total ... 922 3,515 102,437) 382,807 72! asen 


‘SNore.—This Statement includes the area of aa nanigrimets ba. . 
Tn chihi is included all areas artificially irrigated, whether by. 
eanal, jhaldr, or well. .Nathri, or inundation eanal cultivatio 
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differs but little from saildb; but the means of irrigation are not Chapter er IV, A 


natural, and therefore it is here classed with eidAt. The different 
methods of agriculture from wells and jhaldrz, on saikida and 
naihri, and on fdérdéai lands, will now be discussed. 

Table No. XIV gives details of irrigation. Further informa- 
tion will be found at pages 177 to 203 of Major Wace’'s Famine 
Report, compiled in 1878. At that time 4 per cent. of the cultiva- 
tion was irrigated from canals, 684 per cent. from wells, 30 per cent. 
qwas flooded, and the remaining 1 per cent. was wholly dependent upon 
rain. The following figures show the number of wells then existing 
in the district, with certain statistics regarding them :— 











pane per | Aerts bectgated 
saat wheel or | per whee 
water in feet, bucket. ser or bucket. 
ate OF SaaS 
Num- a el 
From ber of Cont in) Bo" Spring. lesioale 
7,050... 3 | 102! 33 a 
a Pal 4 160 40 16 7 
40 4h} 200) 49 15 G 











Of these wells only 40 were unbricked ; while all were worked by the 
Persian wheel, The wells in the upland circles of the Chiniot tahsil 
are deeper than in any other part of the district. The wells in the 
villages fringing the river bank are usually less than 20 feet deep ; 
those in the villages beyond are, in the northern half of the district, 


- from 15 to 25 feet; and those in the villages lying underneath the 


Bar, both in the Chaj and the Rachna Dotibs, are usually 30 feet or 
over. As the Ravi is approached, the depth of the wells sensibly 


decreases. 2 sag esay the wells in the villages under the 
di 


Bar may be said to diminish m depth from the boundary of the 
Shorkot tahsil southwards. On the west of the Jhelam the wells 
in villages lying between the Thal of the Sind Sagar Dodb and 
the riverain villages are slightly over 20 feet in depth, whether near 
the Thal or near the river. 

In Jhang, wells are patka where the cylinder is. made of burnt 
bricks cemented by mud, and kacheha where the well is merely a hole 
in the ground, or where the hole is lined with a cylinder of wattles 
‘orstakes. A kacheha well without any lining or with a wattle 
aed is termed kiarora, These are mostcommon. <A facheha well 
lined with stakes arritmged in a circle and banded together 1s not 
met with often, and is called kathial or gandidl, A jhaldr is the 
name given to a Persian wheel when set to work on the edge of a 
néla, stream or pond. The best jhaldrs are those where the pit 
from which the water is drawn is a short distance, a few yards, 
away from the edge of the stream or pond. The pit is rectangular, 
with an inward slope, and the lowest portion is sometimes lined 
with bricks, This.reservoir in which the water pots revolve is 
connected with the stream or pond by a narrow channel open at 
the top. In Maghidna some of these channels are lined with 
brick. Usually the the jhakir pits and connecting channels are 
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, constructed in the roughest manner. In the case of other jhalars 


the well pots dip into the stream or pond itself. Here there is no 


' pit, but the sides of the bank have to be faced off and s rthened, 


over which the well pots and vertical wheel hang, Pakka wells 
are divided into double wheeled and single wheeled. There is no 
difference in the building, except that one is larger than the other. 
Mortar is hardly ever used to cement the brick work of a pakka 
well. It is supposed to altogether spoil the water for drinkin 
purposes, and to injure it for irrigation. A full description of the 
various parts of which a Persian wheel is composed will be found 
in paragraph 98 of Mr, Steedman’s Settlement Report. 

The sinking of a pakka well is a business not — 
with awe to the zaminddr. First of all the services of a man wise 
in the finding of water must be obtained, and the site of the 
well determined at his direction. Next a small hole is dug in the 
porns & libation of oil is poured into it, and gir is distributed. 

‘hen the well hole is excavated to the water level, The well curb, 
chak, made of Mkar wood, is then let down by four ropes to 
the floor of the hole, and gir is again distributed. The well 
cylinder is built up on the curb to a height sufficient to take 
it down to the required depth. Around the top is constructed 


I SSOr1g ted 





@ platform with containing walls of kina and sar bands, wound — 


round and round and kept in place by pega. All the sand that is 

edged out of the well is packed on to this platform, and its 
weight serves to sink the wee It is not thrown aside until the 
well has been sunk as far as it is to go. The upper three or four 
feet of the brick cylinder are also crengehensd by being wound 
round with kdna bands, This may be dispensed with if water is 
near, and the well only a small one, A well is sunk down to the 
stratum that is called the each. In this district the true sach is a 
stratum of coarse sand of a reddish colour. If this stratum is not 
found, wht Prac that is bad happens to the well, The water 
is dirty and the supply deficient. Holes form under the chak. At 
first the well only sinks, but finally the brick-work cracks or falls in. 
The sack of wells on the Chenab is good, though there are exceptions, 
On the Jhelam it is inferior, The definition of each is not easy, but 
it apparently means a good water-bearing stratum of pure sand 
through which water springs or percolates regularly and Be tei 
into the well. When the diver asserts that the sach has 
reached, the perpen Ua is at once tested by borrowing seven 
or eight pairs of bullocks and working the well for two days as 
hard as it can go. If the water level in the well is thereby only a 
few inches lowered, the water-supply is good, The sach having 
been reached, the well is worked for about a week to further test 
the water-bearing capacity of the stratum, and if everything is 
satisfactory, the platform is taken off and the sand thrown down 
round the well. Where the sach is good, the well scarcely ever 
requires cleaning, All that has to be done is to pick out the well 
pots and fragments that tumble in from time to time; whereas 
with a bad or no sack the well requires constant attention, Sand 
and mud accumulate inside, and have to be removed, and the well 


has to be stopped because there is no water, When the brick 
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avork cracks-or falls in, the well is rendered @erviceable by sink- 
ing inside a small wood cylinder called that, hothi, bachehi, 


chaubackeha. Sometimes the crack is patched up, but this is not 
usual. A sachehe well is only sunk down low enough to ensure a 
good supply of water. They are not renewed or repaired, but 

ve to be cleaned out. The water in a éacheha well 1s never clear, 
A well with a wattle cylinder lasts about six years, one with a 
stake cylinder about fifteen years. 

On this point Mr. Steedman writes:— 

“The quesition—'What does it cost to sink a welll’ must be 
answered just as the question—‘What is the area a well can irrigate } 
by—It depends.’ I have heard of wells close by the river where water 
is within a few fect of the surface, having to be sunk 20 and 30 feet 
before the desired sack was found. Here you have wells where the depth 
of water in the wells is twice'as great or more than the distance from 
water level to the surface of the ground. Three years ago I sunk a well 
in my garden in the zamindiir's inshion, pouring out oil, distributing 
gar in the orthodox mode, and it cost me Rs, 250. The well is 20 feet 
to water and 74 feet under water. The sack is excellent, and there 
were no hitches in the work. Toa zaminddr the cost of constructing 
awellisnot much The well hole is dug out, the bricks made, burnt, 
aud carried by the Aqming, Fuel is supplied by the village waste and 
his cotton fields. The bricklayers' and divers’ work is the only heavy 
charge. All the labour of spreading the sand, pulling up the dredge, &c., 
is performed by the Kamins, and they get nothing but o meal a day. 
Ido not think I om far wrong in putting the cost of a well to a 
gamindir at half what it would cost a non-proprictor. I estimate that 
a well 20 feet deep will cost Rs. 200, one 30 feet deep Ks, 500, and one 
40 feet deep Rs. 450.” 

The people have most various modes of dividing the water of 
a well, So many pdArs of three hours each are allotted to each 
share, and after a fixed period the times of the pdArs are changed. 
If the well is held on three-thirds, and four consecutive pdArs are 
allotted to each third, then the yoking times change of themselves, 


@ 7, A, 6 and € hold a well, and each works the well for four 


pihrs. A's turn at the well, if from midnight to midday on 

fonday, will be from midday to midnight on Tuesday. Similarly, 
if a two pahrs turn is allowed to each proprictor of one-sixth, the 
time of each turn changes in regular order. If, however, the turn 






is of two pairs for each quarter in the well, then the change has 
to be made artificially. The change when made gives the two night 


turns to the proprietors who -before had the day turns, and they 
again arrange between themselves to take in alternate weeks the 
first or second turn. Turns are called vdris, They are always 
caleulated on pdfrs of three hours each. A véri is never less than 
two pairs or gix hours, and never more than eight pdArs or 24 hours, 
ee of builocks works six hours at a stretch. There is no 
difference between the system of véris In the Hithdr and Utiir, 
on shallow and deep wells. Vdris always correspond to the 
proprietary ‘shares in the well, or to the proprietary shares 
represented by the amount of land held by the tenants. A one-third 
sharer in a well will not get an extra long rdri, because he 
‘possesses an extra pair of bullocks, 





Cost of a well, 








The system of dis- é' 
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The areas irrigated by wells in different parts of the district 
differ considerably. The area usually wrigated by a full yoked 


are Well assisted by scildéh is much the same all over the district—about 


30 acres. The area irrigated by a well and jhalér varies too much 
to allow of any good estimate being made. The time that the 
jaaldr can be worked is uncertain. In forming an idea of what 
area is on the average Bh Sane by unassisted wells, the first thing 
to be done is to banish any preconceived opinions that this 
area varies inversely to the 2 th to water in the well. As a 
matter of fact, the areas irrigated by the deep wells of the Chiniot 
tahsil in the uplands between the Kirdna Bar and the river have 
the largest areas under annual cultivation of any in the district, 
In the Shorkot Utar lands lying under the Bar, the depth to water 
is two-thirds of what it is in Chiniot, yet the areas irrigated are 
hardly half those of the Chiniot wells. Much more depends upon 
the quality of the soil, the number and power of the bullocks, the 
rainfall, the industry of the cultivator, and the nature of the crop 
grown, than on the distance that the water has to be lifted. The 
following is Mr. Steedman's estimate in acres of the areas irrigated 
by unassisted wells in the various parts of the district :-— 














Chinkot uplands, Jhang uplands, 
; = ; ————| Sharicot 
Feast of | West of Along ee | uplands. 
. | hs ib avd ae Chenoh anal | 
Hy ao | 24 20 17 | 1 








The following statement gives the average areas attached to 
each well, including fallow, in acres, as ascertained at the recent 
Settlement:-—  — 





| Circle, 
Centre. | Bar, Utar, | Kachhi. 
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Chinlot .. .. va] «s 
Shang ... | Jivolarn . | 155. 
Shorket .. | isa : 

Kacheha wells are only found in the Hithar near the rivers. Their 
irrigating power is about one-fifth less than that of masonry wells in 
similar situations, They are liable todry wp, The area watered by a 
jhalér in a given time must be half as much again as that by a 
well. The water pots (they might be called lotés) are quite twice 
the size of those used on wells, and the wheel on a they are 
strung revolves quite as fast as the wheel on any ordinary well, 
Besides the greater quantity of water delivered, the zamindéra say 
that the change of water itself isa benefit to the soil. The only 
disadvantage appears to be a larger wastage than that which takes 
place in the case of wells, Where a well is assisted by a jhaldr, 
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the lands attached will be almost always farmed well, A ovenly — 2 


cultivator does not trouble himself to set up a jaalar, 
On the upland unassisted wells of this district there is no 


lands, system of agriculture that can properly be called rotation of crops, 
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+ : The two main points to be kept 1m mind are—lat, that on a well Chapter Iv, A. 
the area under s crops is usually from 70 to 75 Na cent. of a 
t 





| the area annually cultivated, and that three-fourths of the spring An = wine | - 
“A are wheat and barley ; 2nd, that owing to the intense heat Rotating of glee : 


>a and dryness of the climate during the hot months and scanty system of agrical- a 
rainfall, the land put under autumn crops is chosen near to the tureon well lands 
4 well, in order that the loss by evaporation may be the least possible. 
. The difference between the irrigating power of a well in the hot 7 
© and cold weather is enormous. The proportion between the area 7 
| under gin eat rahi crops indicates this, Crops that require : 
to be liberally manured are always cultivated close round the well. tae 
, The area.under crop varies greatly from year to year. All other = . 
4 things being equal (i. ¢., the number of tenants and well bullocks), ‘ 


the disturbing element is the rainfall. For the autumn harvest it “* 
na is the jowdr crop area that contracts or expands. The cotton a 
— #s0wings are made long before the summer rains, and are not Pa 
a5 affected thereby. Even if good rain fell just before the time for a 
; sowing cotton, it is doubtful whether a larger area would be sown. + 
x The cultivator knows what hard work it often is in May, June, - ag 
and the first half of July to keep the cotton alive, and will rarely ci 
be tempted to sow a larger than the average area. With jowédr the au 


case 1s different. If there is good rain in July, jowdr will be sown 

without irrigating the land, with the icnowled, e that it will germi- " 
‘: nate, and the hope that rains to come will, with the aid of a couple a 
© orso of waterings about September, bring the crop to maturity. Such 


) > jower 1s additional to the area usually cropped, and has to take its y 

- thance. Ifthe later rains fail, then this jowdr will be abandoned. The my 

well can only irmgate the ordinary cotton, jowdr and china area. ot 

Before the wheat sowings the turnips have to be sown. If there * 

is rain in September and October, the area under wheat will be 4 

> above the average. The hypothetical well has of course a total - 

" attached area larger than the area annually under crop by at ce 

least two-thirds, so that there is no practical limit to the cultiva- 7 

tion besides the known irrigating power of the well and the : 

‘ seantiness and wumnecertainty of the rainfall. If, therefore, the a - 

rainfall in September and October is exceptional, there is nothin 

_ to prevent the cultivator from putting under wheat twice os ak F 

/ land as usual. Aso matter of fact, in the most favourable years + 

. the area sown with wheat will never exeeed the average area by ; 

more than one-third. Seed is expensive, and to see wheat dryin s 

up for want of irrigation is heart-breaking. As the egy ae | 


jewedr areas increase in a year of favourable rainfall, s9 do they con- oe 
tract if the rainfall is scant, The cotton, china, turnips, and tobacco ‘an 




















areas will vary but little in favourable and unfavourable years. a 
Below is an estimate in acres of the areas annually occupied by xs 
various crops on a well in Chiniot and another in Jhang :— = 

| Kwascr. ' Kant, | : ‘ 

Cotton Jowir ChinalTat Ao ried -ol Methral Tota? total Ss 

| otton | al! an mips Tobacco, Methra) Total, . “ 
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The area immediately round the well will be under crop every 


year, and a small portion will be double-cropped. The area under 
china, turnips, and tobacco will be or ought to be always manured, 


" anda large portion of the cotton area also, The manured area 


shown in all the statistics is much understated. The unmanured 
portion of the well estate is renovated by fallows. The more 
culturable land there is round the well, the longer the fallow and 
the less frequent the crop. It it quite impossible to state that the 


farming is by courses, for no regular system of rotation 1s followed. 


Generally speaking, it is perhaps not unsafe to say that in the 

r the land nearest the well is manured and double-cropped, the 
land beyond sometimes manured and cropped once, and the lands 
outside bear wheat two years running, and get a fallow every third 
year, and sometimes he fallow two years. Ordinary instances of 
double-cropping are as follows:—Jowdr followed by wheat or 
barley; tobacco by jowdr or turnips; wheat cut green by jowar 
for china ; cotton by methra; turnips by cotton ; rice by wheat. 


The Jhang district is peculiarly rich in cattle, and the home 


production of manure on each well is considerable. The might to 
take village refuse is a fruitful cause of litigation. To many wells, 
flocks of sheep and goats are attached. These are rarely penned 


and fed on the land intended for cultivation, though instances are 
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not absolutely wanting, They graze on the waste during the day, 
and are driven into a sheop-fold at night. Here their dropping 

accumulate. The manure is dug up twice a year and applied to 
the land. Old manure is the best, and ought to be powdery, New 
manure is said to be too strong andtoburn, In the neighbourhood 
of the towns, their refuse and filth find a ready market. Sheep 
droppings are also brought in from the Baron camels, The onl 


expense 1s the cost of carriage. In the case of wells cultivated with - 


any care, one-fifth of the area under crop in the year will have been. 
manured. Land intended for tobacco, vegetables, and sugar-cane is 
most heavily manured. C/ina and turmps get a fair, and cotton 
and wheat a smallallowance. The average weight of manure given 


© 


to the acre per annum is an_unknown Sree te lying between | 
7 Kachhi, mail te out of 


800 maunds and 50 maunds. In the 
old mounds is used as a top dressing, The earth that has collected 


in heaps round bushes is similarly used. Earth is not used any- 


where else. The Kachhi is poorer in cattle than any other 
portion of the district. The following figures show the manured 
area in acres :— 

STATEMENT OF MANURED AND UNMANURED AREA. 





































; | 4 Manured. CUomanured Total 

A Soh ae ORE] Bacal rca | —| ae 

Ek.faali, ii. , 

a| | “sul Do-fias | Total crop. 

1 | Chiniot 16658} 9098) i8s08 7a,118 ol 

2 | Jhan TJS) €.568| 25,915 my cae 
3 | Bhorkot are TM 4,612 rh 188 
Total of Diatrict .. «1,576 7,442 | anes 5,330 271,642 | 990,900 





Nete,—By an errer subsequently discovered, the fallow aren leas ‘bean it I aed in t 
of the Thang tahail. The areas of the two other tahalls Fu sia, the return 
includes 7,358 acres of halor shown as Etfasli. are the areas undererop. The Jhang area 
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The quality of the sailéb or alluvial lands, naturally moistened Chapter IV, A. 
by the three srr 1s of considerable variation. Saildb lands are — 
cultivated in much the same way all over the district. Wheat is qaricoter eas 
the favourite crop. In Chiniot hardly anything beyond a little ~~ ea 
Indian corn is grown for the autumn harvest. In Jhang some gs fabian ig 
little jowdr, mdsh-mung and til is grown. Im Shorkot the area . 

_under ‘harif crops is larger. There is absolutely no rotation of 
crops whatever on saild lands, Year after year the land bears its 
single crop—the richer soils wheat, the lighter a Aharif crop. No 
fallows are willingly allowed, but saild/ lands often lie fallow 
through failure of the floods. Sometimes when the wheat-produc- 

. ing virtue of the soil has become somewhat exhausted, or the land 

4 has become full of weeds, a couple of gram crops are substituted. 

Tt is said that change cleans the land. Mésh-mnung and til are 

never grown on well lands, nor are gram, massar, and peas. The 

mode of cultivating saildés lands is described in the succeeding 

paragraphs which treat ofeach crop. Saifdb land 1s rarely aahanet 

only turnips receiving a small allowance. It is supposed to burn 

the plants. The best saild lands are either those which have . 

lately received a deposit of silt, or those in islands, bela, in the river, 

that are not inundated but obtain abundant moisture from 

percolation, Flooding, unless there is a deposit of silt, is apt, 

of long duration or too often, to injure and weaken the land. - 
* ft also hinders ploughing. With percolation ploughing is never : 

“ ogee for a day, and the falla grass is destroyed before it gets . 

‘ ank. With percolation the Marif crop is assured, but with floods 
| or a eponit of silt it is dangerous to sow Aharif crops, and the land 

is usually kept for the spring harvest. Too much water is very 

nearly as much hated by the agriculturists as too little. It is not 

pleasant to find your house tumbling about your head, your land 
© under water for a week, your grain stores damped and ruined, and . 

- hardly a dry place for the soles of yourfeet. Then this is generally 
followed by fever among human beings, and murrain among 
cattle. There is some small amount of double-cropping on waildb 
lands—sometimes, especially after a year in which the floods have 
3 failed extending to as much as a quarter of their area, Miish- 








c. 


mung especially, and sometimes jowdr, are often followed by wheat 
or massar. Jtawdn and melons are at times sown after all the 
The only canals in this district are inundation ditches. Where Canal cultivation. - 
land not attached to a well is irrigated, the cultivation and crops 
are the same as on stitldh lands, 
Bédrdani or rain cultivation is found all over the district, but Bdrdai cultivation, 
except in Chiniot, the area is so small as to require no special notice. 
Rain cultivation in this district might with greater propriety be 
called surface drainage cultivation. There is little or no rain 
cultivation that is not situate in a depression. Bdjra, wheat, 
gram, moth, and til are the principal crops. No rotation of crops is 
practised’ The slight rainfall renders at intervals a fallow course 
compulsory, Pisaghivigs are liberally given, but no manure. 
Table No. XXIT shows the number of cattle, carts, and plou ghs , on rea pitien. F 


in each tahsil of the district as returned in 1878-79. A full list of “appliances, 
| 14 





Mr. Steedman'’s Report, givingthenames of the variouscrops,together 






agricultural implements, with their names and uses, is given at * 
page 83 of Mr, Steedman’s Settlement Report, The implements 



















resent no peculiarities, and it is needless to reproduce the — 
eecription, "iad 
Table No. XX shows the areas under the principal agricultural 
staples. The remaining acres under crop in 1880-81 and 1881-82) 
were distributed im the manner shown below :— 3 
Crop. | 1880-81. ae 
Kongai .. * M4 c.7 
China. Gy 5.778 ay 
Motto is 7,0aT — 
Mash (Ure) ee 7.084 iy 
Mung. 7 213 ag 

Afusar 7450 

drhar as Tr - 





On the op % site page will be found statement, taken from es 





with the area of each as ascertained at the recent Settlement, and 
the seasons for sowing and reaping. The crop whose areas are ~~ 
ry pene i msec a together under the head of Miscellaneous, 
All soils not saildba or bdérdni are shown as chdhi, or irrigated 7 
from wells, The total area under crop is 326,374 acres, of 
which 727 per cent. is under spring harvest and 273 under ~~ 
autumn harvest crops, Where the chdhi-and saildha areas were 
not ascertained, the total area is shown half way between the two _ 


columns, e 
_ Wheat.—The modes of cultivating wheat in the rainlands of Ge 
Chiniot, the saildé lands of the rivers, and gn well lands, are of 
course very different. The chief difference is in the number of 
ploughings. Most are given in the case of biérdni lands, It is of 
the utmost importance to the cultivator to have enabled as much 
rain as cee to sink into the soil, and to prevent, as far ashe 
can, all loss of moisture by evaporation or surface drainage. | 
Wheat takes six months to ripen, and is entirely dependent here 
upon the very uncertain rainfall, So as man ploustinge are. 
Ae to ivirdni land as possible, and the roller is frequently used. , 
rhe seed is always sown with a drill, After seed time there is & 
nothing to be done but sit down and wait until the harvest. In 
saildd lands the soil should be ploughed up as often as is possible, 
Talla grass springs up very fast, and the cleaner the soil the better 
the crop. .A good farmer will often begin to plough saildh lands 
In June if percolation has rendered the soil sufficiently moist, and 
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he will go on ploughing as often as he can until the lst Kiatik. a 
High and continued floods are injurious to the wheat crop, because 
they stop the early moughings If the talla is thick, very es 
bullocks are requ red to work a . 


. plough with any effect. Sat 
lands are almost always sown by drill. In Chiniot a great deal of 

wheat is sown broadcast. With well lands the procedure is different. _ 
If the rainfall is Suhy. ordinary, there will be hardly any land 
ploughed up for wheat before seed time arrives. The land intended 
for the kharif’ is peugned first. The bullocks are probably in “*y 
a'very bad condition when the ‘first rain comes, and it is generally — 
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the best policy to give them a holiday before anything is done. 
If when the bullocks have recovered from the effects of work 
during May and June, there is still more rain, then the -well- 
owner will plough up as much land for wheat, rolling it afterwards, 
as he intends to sow, If there is more rain in August and 
September, he will give it as many more ploughings as he can. If 
the land has been ploughed up four or five times before seed time 
and is still moist, the seed will be sown broadcast, ploughed in, 
rolled, and ploughed again. It will be allowed to germinate, and 
as soon as the blades have sprung up, it will receive its first water- 
ing. If, however, the rainfall has been deficient and the well 
oxen have been unable to do anything more than attend to the 
wants of the cotton, jowdr, china and turnips, until the wheat seed 
time comes, there will not be a single marla ploughed up before- 
hand. Now the sowing time is limited, and when the land has to 
be irrigated before being ploughed and sown, it is the zamindir's 
object tolose as little time as possible, Accordingly he first irrigates 
the land. The seed is next scattered broadcast over the unploughed 
surface, and is then ploughed in and rolled, The usual number of 
ploughings is three or four, never less than two. Wheat is never 
sown by drill on well-lands, those in the Hithdr that receive sailab 
being excepted. In the Hithar, if the soil is moist enough, the 
well-lands are prepared for the wheat with almost as many plough- 
ings as the pure saildh lands. The seed is sown with a drill, 
and the irrigation beds and well channels are made afterwards. 
The wheat sowings begin about 15th October, and go on to the end 
of December, but by the 15th December the really good time has 

ne by. The amount of seed varies according to the time of sow- 
ing and the kind of soil. The earlier the sowing the less seed, The 
seed used per acre is for bdrdni lands 3 topde per kandl, 90 ths, per 
acre ; for saildb lands 24 topds, 75 tba early, 3 to 4 topds, 90 to 
120 ths. late; for chahi 24 to 3 topds, 75 to $0 ths. early, 4 topds 
120 Ths. late. On well lands in the Hithdr on an average the 
wheat is watered three or four times after being sown, of Utdr 
lands eight or nine times. In some exceptional years it mpens 
almost without a single watering. In others the irrigating power 
of the well cannot keep the whole crop sown alive. In its infancy 





the wheat plant suffers from mila—an insect that attacks the root— ~ 7h 


frost, and cloudy weather. Frost does not hurt early sown wheat, 
provided it 1s followed by rain in the first 15 days of January. It 
rather strengthens the plant, but early frosts not followed by rain 
play havoc with late sown young wheat. The lighter and more 
sandy the soil the worse for the wheat; later on, various blights, 
rust and smut attack the plant. Rust is the most dangerous 
disease. As a rule, rust does not render the ears absolutely empty, 
but it shrivels up the grain to half its natural size and weight. 
The wheat harvest varies according to the nature of the weather. 
In ordinary years it begins soon after the 15th April. There are 
four kinds of wheat grown chiefly in this district— Chitti Rodi, Kont, 
Ratti Chighéri, and Dandi Clighdri. The first is a white beardless 
wheat with a long thinnish ear, chiefly grown on the upland wells 
in the Shorkot tahsil, The grain Ho ie a good sample, plump and 
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has a square unpomted end, The grain is small but whiter than 
the last. It Seal not yield well. i he third is ared wheat, bearded, resis bord sas & 
and is commonest of all. It is the common wheat on sailib lands, “~~ = ° 
Kal Chighéri, another red wheat, has a very handsome ear, thick ‘beat cultivation. 
and garnished, with a beard that is black at the root. Lwndi, jowari, 

and pamman are other kinds, but they are not often met with. 

Good wheat is grown on the upland wells in a year of favourable 

rainfall, The wheat of Salara, near Chiniot, has a great reputation. 

The average outturn of an acre of wheat on well lands is probably 

about 16 maunds, and on salah § maunds, In the month of May 

young wheat is cut with a sickle, and sheep and goats and cattle 

are turned on to the wheat, and it is grazed down once. The 

advantage of this is to strengthen the stalk and to prevent the 

wheat from being blown or falling down. High wheat crops on 

well lands after irrigation are liable to go Ben below a very little 

wind. The yield is lessened. 


white. Koni is another white wheat with a beardless ear, which Qhapter IV, A. 


Barley is appreciated for the following qualities, It ripens Barley. 
earlier than wheat, gives a heavier yield, requires fewer waterings, 
and will do well inalighter soil. Very little comparatively is grown 
in this district. (Goji, wheat and barley niet is a crop almost, 
unknown. The two crops are prown together for carly sAawid, 


_green wheat. Also any zamindaér who keeps horses will have a few 


acres under barley to provide them with grain. With these 
exceptions, not above halfan acre is, as a rule, grown on awell. As 
soon as the barley ears begin to turn colour, the tenant commences 
to pluck them. They are scorched and eaten, On said) land 
barley is only grown where the soil is too light for a good wheat 
at It is in such case often mixed thinly with gram. Such 
barley is sometimes allowed to ripen, but more often 15 cut green 
as fodder, Barley as a fodder crop is often sown with turnips on 
well lands, and in the Hithdr also, but less moaeney. The best 
sowing time for barley is the end of Assi and the beginning of 
Katik (October). It can be sown also even later than wheat. 
Occasionally it follows asa double crop after jowar and ma/-mung on 
sailah lands, On well lands it is sown broadcast in seilab with a 
drill. The amount of seed sown is much the same as im the case of 
wheat, from 3 to 4 topas a kanal, 90 to 120 ths. an acre. On well 
lands, land to be sown with barley will be treated with the same 
amount of ploughings as wheat. On saili’ land less trouble is 
taken. In fact barley is now, owing to its fall in value, as compa 
with wheat, considered an inferior crop, and treated accordingly. 
It is liable to the same diseases as wheat in a less degree. There 
is only one kind of barley usually sown, called nehri. A kind of 
red barley called ona kala is also grown. The beard is almost 
black in colour. | 


Gram is, after wheat, the favourite ra/i crop, though, as Gram. 
compared with wheat, the area annually under crop is as 1 to 14. 
Gram, it may almost be said, is never irrigated by. well water. 
Almost all the area under gram shown in the crop statement is 
sailah, In the Utdr also some little gram is grown in hollows 
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. Where surface drainage collects. Gram grows best in a stiffish 


* from stiff clay to sandy 
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Utér soil that in years of high floods gets flood water from the 
river. In the Hithdr gram is sown in every description of goil, 

‘Aa A clayey soil suits it best, but with 
decent cold weather rain it does well in light loam. More gran 
is grown in the Shorkot tahsil than elsewhere. There the tloods 
extend far inland, and the lands scantily inundated by the outer 
edge of the floods are put under gram. Two ploughings are 
considered sufficient, and more are very seldom given, Seed is ~~ 
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sown with a drill, and the amount averages 14 fopa per kandi, % 
about 45 Ibs. an acre. Very often gram only gets one ploughing, ~~ 
and more disgraceful farming can hardly be conceived. The seed © 
is sown broadcast on the ground, and the plough is run through 





once only, and then the zamindér complains that there is no yield, 
Gram is almost always grazed down once by cattle. In Katik the 


calves are turned on to the gram fields when the plants are Bi 
only two or three inches high. Faia on in Poh, cows and horses ‘= 
are allowed to graze. Zaminddrs say that if the plant gets ; 


rain afterwards, it is not. injured but is strengthened, and tillers s 
better. The cattle too are greatly benefited by a little green food ~~ = 
at this season of the year. The custom of grazing cattle onthe 
green crops so prevalent in this district is at bly due to the very - 

preat extent to which the agricultural population depend upon | 
cattle for their sustenance. Milk, buttermilk, and curds are articles ~~ 
of the commonest consumption. Gram is grown with barley on = 
saildb lands. A very common mixture in the Shorkot saildh 
lands is méh-mung, turnips, and gram. Sometimes the gram is 
absent, and sometimes the turni The advantage of such acrop 
is obvious. It provides fodder for the bullocks, Méh-mung pe >" 





gram do va Peete together, and one or other usually furnishes a - | 
good crop. the mung 1s good, the gram will be very thin, and ~~ 
the plants weak and lanky. On the other hand, excellent gram = 
crops often follow thin mung crop. Gram is neither watered, 
weeded, nor manured. It isa very healthy strong plant if it is 
honestly cultivated. Once it has fairly shot up, it requires very little “ae 
rain. Late rain, thunderstorms, and high winds are injurious. A good > 
downfall at Christmas, and one shower about the end of January 
only are needed to ensure a first class gram crop. If there is rain 
in Chet Se an the pod and grains are generally attacked 
by caterpillars, The outturn of gram varies greatly. The average 
may be struck at about 10 maunds. | 

furnips are on well lands a most important crop in this 
district. Ifthe crop is a failure, the wheat suffers. The well oxen 
are very heavily worked during the wheat sowings and the first 





waterings, and require a | amount of strengthening food, ~~ 9) 
This is furnished by the soos ad turnip crops. There is nothing aE 
else. If the turnips fail, or are late as they often are owing to the ot 
failure of the first sowings, the working power of the bullocks is — 
materially weakened, and the area under wheat does not get y 
Pee, waterod. Pa raw and cooked, are also eaten lay ly 

y the tenants durir cold weather. To them no less than “*— 


to the bullocks, a bad turnip crop isa serious misfortune. Itis a 
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> sometimes destroyed by kummf, a kind of mule, that attacks the Chapter IV, A 
~ root. The best land on the well, well ploughed and liberally manured, Se 





is allotted to this crop. The land will generally have been Agriculture & 
“S coughed up after rain once before the seed time arrives. The a a 

$s land is then irrigated and ploughed from three to six times with Tarnips. 

=. one or two rollings in between, if there are any clods to be broken ; ae 


up. The seed is sown broadcast, mixed with sand or earth or 
J manure. Then the soil is once more rolled, and the irrigation = 
‘ beds and channels are made. Ifthe soil has now become some- | ( 
what dry, a watering is given at once; but usually the. first 
watering is given a few days after the plants haye come up. 
When turnips are sown on well lands in soil that has been 
ploughed up once or twice previously, a couple of ploughings are 
given, and then the well beds and irrigation channels are banked 
: The seed is sown broadcast, and mixed into the soil with the 
~ leafless branch of a thorny tree that is brushed over the ground, Sag 
and a first watering is given at once. In saildéb lands the process = 
is different. The land is ploughed twice or three times and rolled. ae 
_ The seed is sown broadcast and ploughed in with very shallow 
| furrows. If turnip seed gets too deep imto the ground, it does 
i, not come up. Turnip sowings, commence in Badri and on 
- to Katik. There are generally two sowings, early and late. | 
Often a third sowing is made. The amount of seed used is one ¥< 
paropt a Kandl, 34 seers an acre. The oop ripens in three months. ake 
- Zamindirs say turnips are not ready till the first frosts. It is 
watered five or six times, No weedings or hoeings are given. 
A Sen crop should not be too thick, or it runs to leaf, and a? 
the bulbs suffer. A first class crop is that which yields a " 
geod fodder crop of leaves first, and a heavy root crop afterwards, r 
fhe turnip leaves are cut once, sometimes twice on the very = 
- best lands, and then the bulbs are pulled up. On sai/dh lands the 
leayes are not cut, but the whole plant is pulled up. The bulbs 
= grow very large im saildh lands. ' gt A occasionally eaten on 
the gran. but this is of course very diff 
by t 
















| erent from what is meant 
process at home. The great difficulty about the turni 
‘crops to sow the seed early ancl yet to get it to germinate well 
+;  Itsuffers from a kind of grasshopper—tidda, The crop also suffers 
« from tela (blight), but never severely. 
Peas, matiar, are grown on saildéb lands only, and principally Peas, 
in Shorkot. New alluvial land, and the beds of nélds, are the 
spots generally chosen. It is valued as a fodder crop only. The 
prain is very seldom threshed for more than the neat The at 
are picked green and eaten as a vegetable. A couple of plough- 
ings are all that matter lands usually obtain, and the seed is even 
sown broadcast on saildb land too moist to plough at all, and often 
yields good crops, Ordinarily the seed is sown with a drill, at the 
" end of Assi or the beginning of Katik. The harvest is in 
- ‘Chetar. The plant is pulled, not reaped. The plant suffers from 
caterpillars that attack the pod. 
>4 ‘he only other rabé crops that deserve notice are massar and  syasanr Methra. 
< a fodder crop methra, Massar is a saildba crop, and is never sown s 


on other soils. Either new alluvial soils or light land that is not 
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| enough for wheat is selected. Mossar is often the first : 
oe sania satld) lands, or follows mattar, The land is loughed 
once or twice, and the seed is sown broadcast. One ATR Ing 
takes place after the seed is sown. Maghar and Poh are the 
months for sowing. From 1 to 1} parepis per kendl, or from 30 
to 45 lbs. of seed per acre, is the amount used. The crop ripens 
in the end of Chet and the beginning of Baisikh. It is reaped, not 
pulled. The yield is light. It is subject to much the same 
injuries as gram. The pods are attacked by caterpillars. Rain, 
wind and thunder are hurtful when the plant is in. flower. 
AMethrdé is a fodder crop. It is grown on wells and eailé> lands. 
On wells it is found chiefly in the Kachhi circles of Jhang and 
Shorkot, and on sai/db in the south of the Shorkot tahsil. On 
well lands it is sown after cotton and sometimes after jowdr, rarel 
on uncropped ground. The seed is sown broadcast in the mont 

of Maghar, is trampled into the ground and watered, The seed 
seldom fails to germinate. Five or six subsequent waterings 


are given, and the crop is ready to cut in Chet. A top dressing is 


often given to this crop. About 30 ibs. of seed is used per acre. 
On sail land methra is sown in Assi and the beginning of Katik, 


Good new alluvium or a rich old clayey loam are the soils usually 
selected. The seed is sown broadcast and ploughed lightly in. 
One or two ploughings will have been given beforehand. The 
salah crop ripens about the same time as that on wells. Methra 
is a hardy plant, and suffers but little from disease. 

Cotton is the most valuable of the kAarff crops in this district. 
It grows best on the Utdr wells in a strong loam. Cotton on 
saildh lands does not do well. One reason is that the mode of 
cultivation is more slovenly, Even on wells in saildb lands 
the crop is always lighter than in the uplands. The cotton of 
Shorkot grown on the Utér soil, irrigated during the hot weather 
months from jhalére or the inundation canal, is very good. Land 
intended for cotton ought to be ploughed up once beforehand after 
the cold weather rain, It is then manured. All cotton land 
ought to be manured, but a good deal never is, The manpre is 
spread, and the first watering is given. If the zaminddr is lazy, 


he sows the cotton seed smeared in cowdung broadcast. The land — 


is then ploughed twice and rolled. If the zam{ndar is industrious, 
he will plough the land twice or perhaps three times before sowing 
the seed broadcast. The sohdya is then put over the land twice 
to cover in the seed. The well beds arid water channels are then 
made. In Chiniot cotton is sown much earlier than in the two 
southern tahsils. Sowings are made from the end of Chet to the 
middle of Jeth (April and May), About 32 ths. of seed are used 
oe acre. Early-sown cotton is ready to pick in Badri. All 
ra pickings belong to the tenant. The proprietor does not 
share in the pickings before the Ist Asst, and he takes nothin 
after the Lo festival, the Ist Mach. There is not -much left 
after the 15th January, but what there 13 the tenant takes. Very 
little mudAi cotton is grown in this district. There is not enough 
rain. Cotton is hardly ever grown alone, Melons, jowdr, manda, 
kangni, sawdk, are alinost invariably found in the cotton fields, 
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Melons are sown with the cotton. The other crops are sown 
later on, and are used principally for fodder. Jowdr so sown 


is hardly ever allowed to ripen. More or less of the other 4 , 


three crops ripen, and the reason is that they are sown where 
the soil is hard and saline and not well suited for cotton. 
Hence the cotton is light, and the deficiency is made up by the 
associated crop. In this district the cotton on wells is not usually 
loughed after the bushes have reached some height. The fields are 

ed and weeded, and the jewdr or other seed is then scattered 
broadcast, in between the cotton bushes, A watering is at once 
given, and the seed usually germinates, Less mandtia, kangni, 
and sawdk are grown in Chiniot than In the other tahsils. During 
the hot months cotton is watered every sixth day. In the early 
stages cotten is liable to be injured by drought and hot winds, 


- Too much rain is also injurious to cotton. The tela blight also 


attacks cotton. Early frosts do more damage than anything else. 
Two kinds of cotton are grown in the district, but the red-leaved 
plant is not often seen, The ordinary country plant is the most 
common, 

_  Jowdr and cotton are the two tMarif staples. Jowdr is grown 
largely on wells and saildb lands. On the bdrdni lands of the 
Chiniot tahsfl its place is taken by /éjra. It is not grown to any 
large extent on the northern riverain villages of the tahsil, where 
mukal takes its place, A recent accretion of good soil, land well 
manured, and soil that is clayey and has lain fallow for some years, 
are the three best soils for jowdr. On the river lands the best 
soil for jowdr is a light sandy loam of recent formation, well 


moistened by percolation. There is not very much preparation 
in the way of ploughing. Twice is considered ample. The sced 


is then sown adcast and ploughed in. The ground is not 
rolled unless it is cloddy. Ifthe soil is not very moist, the seed 
is sown with a drill, in order to get it as deep down into the soil 
as possible, Sowings commence at the beginning of Sawan, and 
go on to the begimming of Badri. The easter the jowdr is sown 
the better. It ripens before the frost, and the stalks are sweetest. 
Jowdr is only sown late for fear of floods. On wells, if there has 
been rain and the soil 1s sufficiently moist, the land is prepared 
and sown just as Hithdr land. If there has been no rain, the land 
is first begsted then ploughed twice and rolled. The seed is 


sown broadcast and ploughed in. Jowwdr seed is always steeped 


in water the night before it is sown. Jowdr is watered about 
every eight days, but it is hardly safe to lay down any rule other 
than that it is watered whenever it begs to dry up.  Jowdr, 
when needing water, is a sure index to the quality of the soil. 
Where the soil is poor, the jowdr leaves shrivel up very soon ; while 
the rest of the crop, if the soil is good, may show scarcely any 
signs of distress. The amount of sced sown is about 1 paropi a 
kanal, or 4 tb. an acre. There are numerous kinds of jowér. “That 
7rown near Khiwa and Khandwana has the highest reputation. 
The varieties usually denote little more than grades of flavour in 
the grain when parched or scorched. Of one kind of jowdr the 
ear 1s compact and the grains close together, of another the ear 
1d 
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is made up of a number of small branched stems, each carryi 
grain The first is called gumme, the second filyar.” Jowar 1s 
often manured, The Kachhi jowdér ripens earliest in the early part 


last, in the middle of Maghar. Jowdr is rather a delicate plant: 
Besides the maladies to which it is subject before it comes to ear, 
early frost and late rain greatly diminish the yield and render the 
stalks tasteless and dry. It is also liable to teka and tela. 3 

Bajra may be said to be grown in the northern corner of 
Chiniot nearest to Shahpur only. It is hardly ever cultivated on 


well lands, After rain a couple or three ploughings are given. — 


The seed is sown broadcast and ploughed in. It is not grown on 
wells, as its stalks are not good fodder. Otherwise it has a heavier 


yield than jowdr, and less seed goes to the acre. It is sown from 


15th Har to 15th Sawan, and reaped in Katik. 

MWéh-mung are two different pulses, but they are grown 
together to a great extent in this district. The mode of cultivating 
both is the same. They are grown chiefly in the Hithdr. 
There is perhaps a little more méh than mung in the Hithdér, Tn 


the Utir méA is seldom cultivated, while in years of favourable’ 


rainfall large areas are sown with mung. Hardly any pulse is 
grown in Chiniot, and very little on the Jhelam. Most is grown 
in the Shorkot tahsil. MA and mung grow well in loams and 
light soils, Claysdo not suit. Moisture in the soil is indispensable, 
and but little else is required, Two ploughings is all that the 
soil pets in the way of preparation, The seed is then sown 
broadcast and is ploughed in. The amount of seed varies from 1 
to 14 topds of mah, and from } to 1 tepdé of mung per kandl. The 
mung 1s smaller than that of mdéA. It is sown in the end of Siwan 
and the beginning of Badri, and ripens in the end of Maghar or a 
little later. The crop is pulled, not cut. Fields that have been 
cropped with mdh-maeng are usually covered with a strong after- 
crop of falla grass. In the Utdr mung is cultivated in depressions 
or the beds of channels that carry off surface drainage, One 
ploughing or two, seldom more, are given. The seed is sown 
roadeast and ploughed in. Mdh and mung plants suffer from 
the attacks of Pa wee young, and later on 
caterpillars attack the pods and grains. 

Moth, another pulse, is very seldom sown in the Hithdr, but 
after good rain a considerable arca in the Utdr is sown with this 
crop. Afoth is an extremely hardy plant, and the zaminddrs say 
that if it once puts forth sufficient leaves to cover its root, no 


amount of dry weather affects it. It is supposed to be a capital ~ 


rain, and the green plant first-class fodder for horses. The bitisa 
is also hi ue prized. The A/uisa of these pulses is of two kinds— 
praket the broken shreds of the pods and stalks, patri, the leaves, 
Two ploughings are deemed sufficient. The seed is sown 
broadcast and ploughed in, About the same quantity is’ used as 
of mung. The sowings are made rather carlier than those of 
mah-rmung in the Hithdr, as the cultivator has not the fear of 
floods before his eyes, and the harvest is consequently also carlier, 
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4 Til is grown in small quantities on saildb lands, and on rain Chapter IV, A, z 

lands in the upland. It is also occasionally sown on the outskirts ~ .-— _ . 
of a well, and such crops are sometimes irrigated. Very little is 4‘ ee 
- grown on the Chiniot saildh lands, Zi! loves a light soil, but a | 
' requires much moisture. It will grow even on reappear lands, sand : 4 

covered with only a thin layer of soil. Til is much cultivated at 

mixed with other crops,—jowdr, mah, and mung, The land 1s “e 

id by one or two ploughings. The seed is sown broadcast, ey 

mixed with sand, in Sdwan and the early part of Badri. The 1 

amount used is about 7} Ibs. The flowers are liable to be nipped = 

and to fall off if the wind blows from the north. The root is also Y 

attacked by muild. = 

a -_ dMakaf, or Indian corn, is grown almost solely in the Chiniot Makat, > 

|) tahsil. <A few patches may be seen round Maghidna. It is yo 

grown both on ei/db ond well lands, not in the Utdér. The ‘ant 

southern boundaries of makai cultivation are Thatti Bala a 

Rajah on the right, and Tahli Manginf on the left bank a 

of the Chenib. The best makaf is prown in the Gilotar a 

Villages, between the Halkiwah neldé and the river, and the villages ~\ 

of Salira, Kamin, and Chiniot. Makai is not grown to any = 

considerable extent on saifd) lands. It requires a more careful ae 

cultivation. The land is ploughed up four times. The seed is a 

sown broadcast, and is ploughed in by one or two subsequent sl 

ag pousnings. The amount of seed 1s 12 Ths, and over, an acre. * 

» . Wakat is generally not hoed on saildhb lands. On wells, if there te 

* has been no rain, the land is watered and ploughed up twice or > “ee 

’ oftener. Then manure is put on at the rate of 320 maunds an be 

acre. Two more ploughings are given to mix the manure well “— 

into the soil, Then seed at the rate of 24 Ths. to the acre is sown ~ 

broadcast. Makaf is sown thick on wells and 1s thinned out, the ot 


thinnings being used as fodder. The seed is ploughed in, the 
land rolled, and the well beds and channels made. Makai mpens iz 
in 24 months. It ought to be watered every sixth day if there is “= 
no rain, and every eighth day if there 1s. Jota crops on well - 
ands are hoed twice. Mokai sowings are made from Har to 
. Badré. The sowings in the first ten days of Har give the best crops. 
< The preparation is the same, whenever the sowings are made, 
‘ Moakai takes very little out of the land, and is almost always , 
followed bya rabt crop, either turnips or wheat. fakaf is apparently | 


free from the attacks of the insect world. It suffers from 
too much rain. If rain is continuous the field cannot be hoed, and ; 
the makaf stalk does not thicken, and but few maize cobs are ca? 
| (China is a crop that is largely grown in this district on well China, ‘ 
lands. Two crops are reaped in the year, the first in Jeth and Har, a 
the second in Maghar. Land is carefully prepared and manured, 2 
Only asmall area is sown with each crop. The land is first irrigated " 


and then ploughed a couple of times. The seed is then sown 
5 broadcast and ploughed in. A rolling 1s given, and the well beds 
W are made. China requires a large quantity of water. Aamindfrs =a 


(say it ought to be watered every fourth day, It is perhaps watered 
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every fifth or sixth day. The first china crop is used chiefly as | 
fodder. It is very rarely threshed. The second china crop comes ‘ 
in useful for the wheat sowings. The crop is sometimes pulled up 
or cut half ripe, as much grain beaten out aa can be, and the straw 
used for fodder. More generally the second crop is allowedto 7 
ripen, It is impossible to lay down any rule. Ifthere have been ~~ 
good rains and grass is plentiful, the whole of the china will he ‘ad 
allowed to ripen; if there has been but little ram and grass is eh 
scant, the whole crop may be used as fodder. CAfna is not subject ; 





to any particular disease, Hp 

Tobacco, Tobacco is, if properly cultivated, the most paying of all crops, 
. As compared with sng Solace it sells for very nearly the same price 

per kanal, while it only occupies the soil for three months. Itdoes 40” 

not require any more manure or more frequent waterings. Itdoes (7 


not exhaust the soil to the same extent. To ensure a good crop of .- 
an acrid and pungent leaf the soil must be heavily manured, but 
another crop can always be grown after, either jowdr or turnips, or 
even both. Vegetables, onions, yams (ghuidn), china and melons 
are usually grown with cane. A favourite associated crop is ehfna, 
which is supposed to protect the young roots of the cane from the - * 


rays of the sun, and also to keep the soil cool. C/ina so prown 15 a 
always used as fodder, But these associated crops are not nearly . 
as valuable as the crops that follow tobacco. In preparing soil for 3 
tobacco, four plonghings ought to be given, accompanied by four + 


rollings if required to break the clods. The manure is then spread. a 
Sheep and goats’ droppings are best for tobacco. This manuré is ~ 
procured from the sheep cots in the Bir, and costs from Re, 1-0 to 
Re. 1-8 per six camel loads. A camel carries about five maunds, City 
refuse costs Re. 3 a hundred bordhs, containing 50 maunds. On the 
wells near Jhang, where tobacco is an important crop, 100 bordhs of 
manure are given to the fand/, about 400 maunds an acre, The 
= manure is spread and well mixed into the soil with two or three . 4; 
ploughings. The land is next rolled until all clods are broken, The = 
water channels and beds are made and the transplants are put in, ~ * 
and a watering is at once given. The transplants are obtained 
thus. They may be purchased at the rate of 4 annas pe uare ~ )o) 
ceubit, or be raised by the zamindar himself. A marla of soot iam | 
is sufficient to plant out akend/, The soil of the seedling bed is first 
carefully prepared gnd well worked. The seeds are sown broad- 
cast, and are covered with an inch thickness of fine manure, and 
watered. The seedling bed is covered with grass during the frosty 
months. Transplanting commences in the middle of Phagan i 
The waterings are given at first every three or four days, and they a 
gradually diminish to once a week. ‘The first weeding and hoeing 
is given about 25 days after the transplanting, as soon as the e. 
plants have taken good root. Two or three hoeings are given after- = 
wards, Three or four top dressings are given. The roots are : 
seldom manured. The breaking off of the young shoots from the = 
stem (Aalli bhanna) involves much labour. The flower is also va," 
pulled off. The shoots are plucked off every fourth day fora — 4 
month. If this is well done, the tobacco leaves broaden, and the \ 
cr: 








flavour becomes mere acrid. Tobacco is cut d little, about Lakandl, 
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a 


atatime. It is spread on the ground for 3 days. The leaves 
are not then stripped off, but the plants are heaped on the 
- floor of a dark room and covered with blankets or razéis, and 
remain thus for a week. At the end of the week the 
leaves are stripped off the stalks, and twisted into ropes and carried 
of by the purchaser. A good deal of adulteration goes on. 
ji or lime or saltpetre water is sprinkled on the leaf to make it 
bitter. Old bulrush mats are burnt, and the ashes mixed with cut 
2 tobacco, Sandis mixed with the tobacco twists to make it weigh 
ok heavy. The tobacco plant suffers most from the attacks of the 
mila and tela insects, The muilé is a whitish-brown woolly; 
| caterpillar with a black head. The base of the stem is attacke 

>) just underneath the ground. These muild attacks often com- 
< mence most inconveniently, just when the tobacco is being sold. 
It is then the zamindér’s care to get up early in the morning and 
earry off and bury all the plants that have died during the night. 
The more ram the worse the »muilé attacks. Both mpe and 
unripe plants are attacked. Rain is only needed to wash off dust 
deposited on the tobacco leaves by dust-storms, or carry off the 
tela blight. Tela is worst in dry seasons. It is the product of 
anaphis, There is no remedy but rain. Heavy rain in May is 
most injurious. All the pungency of the leafis washed out, and 

the weight is diminished. 

Sugarcane ia grown for mir in the Gilotar and adjoining 
: villages of the Kdlowdl tlaka in the Chiniot tahsil. In Chiniot itself 
= and Maghidna it is grown to some extent, and sold in the dAdzdrs 
4; but is not made into gir. Sugarcane grows best in a rich loam, 

__ well manured, in or near the Hithir, where water is very near to 
the surface. If it is once flooded by river water, so much the better, 
but floods are dangerous. Sugarcane requires constant waterings, 
and if, as in Maghidina, the well is assisted by a jhaldr, it is so 
much the better for this crop. Not only does a jhaldr raise more 
water, but a change from well to river water seems to 

reatly benefit the cane. There isa good deal of uncertainty about 
ay erop ; and this, combined with the immense amount of labour 
needed, and the long time that it occupies the ground, has brought 

|  itinto some disrepute in Maghisna, where rice has of late years to a 
4 large extent taken its place. HL berags Is never prown near 

_Maghidna as a sole crop. Vegetables and china, one or other, 
sometimes both, always accompany it. Land cannot be ploughed 
too often for sugarcane, and must be heavily manured. Thecut- 
tings are planted in trenches and lightly covered over with soil, and 
a watering is at once given. When the cane plants are three months 
old, and about 2 or 24 feet high, the trenches are filled up and 
manure put to their roots. At this time any other crops that may 
have been sown with the cane is pulled up. The cane is ready to 
cut about the middle of Katik, but itis often in the ground until 
Phigan. The. crop is hoed four for five times. At first it is 
watered every fourth day up to the Ist Jeth or later, and once a 

. week from that time until it ripens, The worst enemy of sugar- 
/ cane is the white-ant, and constant waterings are needed to keep 

this pest away. Jackals are also extremely fond of cane, They 
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chew but do not eat it. Frosts are injurious if they are early. A 
frost-bitten cane loses a large portion of its juice. 


Rice—Very little rice is grown in this district. A little is x 
grown in new silt along the Jhelam, and there is some rice culti- 
vation on the Hithdr wells of Maghiina and Jhang. The rice of 
the Jhelam set/db is a coarse variety, and not much care is taken 
in its cultivation. The silt is not ploughed up. The seed is 
scattered broadcast over the surface and lcft to take its chance, 
If the silt is thick, the crop is generally a good one; but if sand ia 
near the surface, the rice dries up when the river goes down. The 
sowings commence in Sawan-Badri. About 16 ths. of seed po to ¥; 
the acre. The crop ripensin three months. This mode of rica sé 
cultivation is called poth. Another method is to transplant 
seedlings into these mud banks, No ploughings are piven; the 
seedlings are simply stuck into the mud. The seedlings are prown 














ona well. This mode is called roth. The crop takes the same 
time to ripen, cultivated either way. On the Maghidna well lands 4 
the soil is most carefully ape for rice, Two or three plough- =i 
ings are given, and the land is well manured. Then, hes the 7 


soil has been well worked, the well beds are formed, the water 
tumed on, and the transplanting done by boys. The continual * 
bending down makes this rather hard work, and they are paid x 
liberally. The crop is watered twice a week, The soil must on 


no account be allowed to dry up. Jhaldrs are largely used in a 
Machina to assist the wells. Harvest time isin Katik. The ; 
aaedlinig beds are prepared, and the seed sown in Baissikh and Jeth. 





About two pai, between 12 and 16 ths, of seed are used for 8 marlas, : 
and the transplants given are sufficient for an acre. Transplanting mae 
is effected in Siwan in Maghiana, Rice does not suite from = 
diseases, It is a crop that gives a heavy yield. ¥, 





Kangni, sawik, mandiia and kurla are crops that are grown more 
or less in various parts of the district, but the total area under them is 
insignificant. Sawdkand hirfaareseldom seen. Patches are grown 
on wells for fodder by zamindars who keep horses, but the grain is —s 
seldom threshed. They are grown on well lands as a kharif crop, q 
and require constantirrigation, .Kangniis grown to some extent on 
the leased wells in the Government Bir to the east of Jhang. Stra 
patehes are seen on wells in villages, generally associated with 
cotton, rarely by themselves. Manda is more generally grown in 
the two southern tahsils, hardly ever in Chiniot, It is sownon —_ 
stuf saline clays, and does well where other crops hardly germinate, - 
It isa capital fodder crop, and can generally be cut twice, often three = 














times, if there is rain. In Daultifina in the Kachhi of Shorkot and A; 
adjoining villages, it is largely grown for its grain as a single crop, <3 
In other parts it is more usually found as a mixed crop with ~ 
cotton. It is sown in Chet, Baishékh, and reaped in Assi, Katil, < 
The land should be ploughed up twice or thrice. The seed is Mee 
sown broadcast at the rate of 74 tbs. per acre. A watering should 
be given once a week, Mandtia, it may be worth noting, is the c 
ragt of Mysore. The systems of cultivation seem to be curiously | 
different. S 
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Melons are largely grown all over the district on saildd, well, 


and rain lands. The rain-land cultivation is confined to the Bar, 


and water melons only are,asa rule, sown. Zaminddrs say that 
they grow wild in years of good rainfall, and there is no reason 
for disbelieving them. In said’ lands the seed is sown with a 
drill, and the drills are wide apart. Two or three ploughings are 

iven, and one rolling last of all before the seed is drilled in, at 
the rate of about 4 topaa kandl, about 15 the. to the acre. Sowings 
are made in Chet, and the fruit ripens in three months, Sowings 
are made at intervals, The chief melon cultivation is, however, 
on wells in the neighbourhood of large villages and towns. The 
melons of Jhang and Chiniot are exceptionally good. The land is 
first irrigated liberally, but not over-manured, then ploughed and 
rolled. The seed is sown broadcast at the rate of about 74 ths, to 
the acre. The seed is sometimes steeped in water and sometimes 
not, Young melon plants are benefited by rain, but it is injurious 
later on. The first sowings are made in Phigan, but most melons 
are sown in Chet. Melons sown in Phigan on good cool land are 
not watered until Ist Chet, but the melon beds are constantly 
hoed and weeded. Melons sown in Chet are watered regularly 
from the first. Well-tended melon fields near a town will be hoed 
perhaps 10 or 12 times. The crop is generally sold to Kirirs on 
the ground. They do all the weeding and watching, the proprietor 
or cultivator being only responsible for watering the crop. The 
waterings are more frequent when the plants begin to fruit. Melons 
do well in alight loam. Round Jhang they are grown in a soil 
that appears to be slightly removed from sand. The plant is 


subject to tela blight and to Aadda. It is not ey clear what 


Aadda is, but it appears that the leaves are attacked by some 
winged insect and die, and the whole plant withers away. Ram 


‘is most injurious to melons on wells. 


Used is hardly grown at all in this district. In very favourable 
rains, a large area is sown on the Kachhi wells as a bdérant crop, and 


as afterwards watered once or twice. The preparation is of the 


roughest description. One ploughing or two are given. The seed 
is sown broadcast and ploughedin. The crop is used for fodder, 
Sowings take place in Assi and Badri. The crops ripen in Chet. 

Useit is a hardy plant, but suffers a little from worms and 
caterpillars. 

The division of the crops has now to be described. After the 
rain has been threshed and winnowed, it is collected in one heap 
dieri), and is divided between the landlord and tenant and Aamins. 
First of all the village mulla’s fee, rail arwdht, is measured 
out, and next that of the village mirdsi (jakA), The remainin 

in 1s then divided between the landlord and tenant RRL 5 
ing to the rent conditions. It is measured out in topds. The 
last portion of the heap is not divided. It is called talwdra, and 
is reserved to pay the damins, each of whom gets what he is 
entitled to therefrom. The fees of the tamins have already been 
noticed at page 90,91. The weighman generally manages to leave 
just enough grain to satisfy these fees, hamidna. If any grain 
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remains over, it is usdally made a present tothe tenant, Some 


hard landlords insist on taking their share. If the tahedra is ~ 


insufficient, the deficiency is made up from the proprictor's and 
cultivator's heaps proportionately the shares on which the 
produce is divided, Each carries off his share, and the business is 
finished. 

It is the general custom throughout the district to pay the 
reaper a daily wage, but in some villages he is paid from the grain 
heap. The normal pay of a reaper is 3 sheaves (mohdn) for every 


100 sheaves reaped and tied. This would make his wage J,th of the — 
sroduee, but in reality he manages to obtain a much larger share, 


is wage sheaves are twice as big as thé ordinary ones, and instead 
of 1 in 34 he really takes two. He also gets a bunch of ears 
((rdrdn). In Leiah the difference between the reaper’s and the 
ordinary sheaf is recognised, and the one is called didérwdn (the 
winner), and the other Adrwdn (the loser), Saras and niras, great 


and small, are also names used, If the reaper is paid from the 


grain heap, he takes his fee withthe other kamins, His pay is 
calculated at so much aday orso mucha andl, rarely at a fixed 
share of the produce. In one Shorkot village this latter rate is 
fixed at 10 lopds per kAarwdr, or yyth. For cutting well wheat there 
18 not much variation in a reapers rate of pay, but in the case of 
sailéb lands it has an upward tendency. The landlord may be 
anxious on the score of floods to get his grain in as early as possible, 
or the crop may be full of thistles and camel thorn, and the reapers 
cannot be got to touch it except for pay higher than the ordinary. 
It is the general custom throughout the district for the reaper's 
fee to be paid to whoever reaps; whether he be the tenant or 
not. 

The winnower is paid at the rate of {,th, 4 topds per kharwdr, 
Winnowing is performed with a reed tray (chAaj), and the 
who winnows is called aijajji. He is almost always a man of the 
sweeper (chitira) class, His pay is high, but it covers not 
winnowing only, but all the other manifold jobs that he does for the 
proprietor during the year. The threshing (odh karna) of the grain 
is usually performed by the tenant's bullocks, and he is not paid 
for this work ; but if another man’s bullocks are called in, he takes 
a regular fee (gahera), or 1 or 2 tepds per yoke per day, There 
are some exceptions to the above rule in the case of upland wells, 
where there is some difficulty in obtaining tenants, A topa or a 
topa-and-a-half is allowed out of the talwdra. heap, half of which 
goes to the proprietor and half to the tenant, 


Table No, XXT shows the estimated average yield in ths, per 
acre of each of the principal staples as shown in the Administration 
Report of 1881-82, while below will be found the more detailed 
estimates which were used to calculate the value of the 
produce for purposes of assessment in the Settlement of 1880. The 
average yield of the principal staples has in many cases been noticed 
while describing cach in the preceding pages. The average 
consumption of food per head has already been noticed at page 49. 
The total consumption of food grains by the population of the 
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ct as estimated in 1878 for the purposes of the Famine Chapter IV, A. i : 
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Biz,t , ulation Of sumption of food = 
ee $49,027" nook On gen 
240,044 | 1,234,200 the other hand, the > 
average consumption 7 
per head is believed to have been over-estimated. A rough . 
| = fetimate of the total production, exports, and imports of food grains Ba. 
, Was glso framed at the same time; and it was stated (page 152, a - 
Famine Report) that some 200,00) ‘maunds were imported on the —_ 
-e-. Barone: in each year to meet the local consumption. Of this, 
bi, fe were said to be wheat and the remainder gram, 
g bie. The imports were che from Shahpur, Midénwali - 
Dera Ismiiil Khan, and Montgomery, + sal 
pe The assumed yield i in suas) per acre on the various soils for Settlement tes of 
 differe used by Mr. Steedman in the recent assessments, Yie!! per acre. ao 
is pare hal ow for Jhang and Shorkot. The Chiniot produce a 
‘getimates were framed by Mr, Fryer, and are not given by “a 
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Chapter IV, A. Besides wheat, cotton and jow/r, the only other staples are gr: 


jand (Prosopis spicigera) ; van (Salvadora olecides); karil (Capparia “— 
aphylle) - and maltd ( Pi hcs nummulona), sometimes one, sometimes — 95 
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turnips, miny-mndh and peas. The assumed rates of yiel are a 
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The above crops occupy in Shorkot 92 per cent. and in Jhang- e ‘ —) 
93 per ceut. of the total area under crops.  -? 

Table No, XVII shows the whole area of waste land which is 7 
under the management of the Forest Department. The whole (009 
123 square miles are unreserved forests) Their nature andadmm- 9% 
nistration are discussed in Section B of Chapter V. | a 

The following note on the forests of the district has been” 


kindly furnished by Mr, Wild of the Forest Department. The." 
principal trees of the districts have already been described at 9 


pages 15—18, The date palms of Jhang are noticed at page 51:— iS 

“The figures below show the forests of the district under the fF . 
control of the Forest Department. They adjoin the Bir forests of the 
Gujrinwala district. They are studded with a low open jungle of ~~ 
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another predominating; but never of sach magnitude as to produce the a 
Fata of ah raha The trees are stunted, often decayed, and fit for a 
nothing but firewood. The ground however is, in seasons of a fair rain- 
full, thiekly covered with grasses of various sorts, many of them 79 

excellent fodder; and the importance and value of the tract for 
purposes of pasture is undoubted. The soil is comparatively rich, and a 
only requires irrigation to be fairly productive. The wood produce / ae 
some 45 to 50 miles distant from any centre of consumption, and 1b 1s” 
therefore difficult to utilise it. The ratis came under the Forest Depart- — a 
menton Sth August 1872. The Government right in the land is absolute, 
there being no village rights in the tract. The grazing lets for some” 
Rs. 10,000 yearly, It is proposed to declare this area as a protected 
forest, and to include it in the Gujrénwila district, with the forests of 
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which it is continuous.” 
Names of Forests, | Ares, actos. Names of Forests. Anon, acre, ; 
Brought forward 40,670 : 


Uchkera ss a 5,590 | Kirana tel fee 7,233 _ 
Abiniwah 4.00. 7400 | Rutwall = 2.0 ss | 6st | 0 
Giluame ws es O0c8 |takipura =... 6.400 - 
Mursns =. . nae @,05¢ [Shadiwali =... of 7,181 a. 

pet ET + 8942 | Ghari a i 6,673 oy" 
Easianwill 1... | bo0t |Shahkot  ..  .. 4.008 | a 








Farranwall .. i 5405 * 
Carried over 43,070 Total Acres Bere : 
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ae stock of this district was as below. Further details are given 







| a . 
© in Table No. XXIT:— 
5 <1 & 

irs Cows and Buffaloes, Horecs, Seanad kes | Gonts, (camels. 
oe 124,250 17a | tae | "sour | 21,200 | 9,s00 | 
-_. ini >I ei 







ag ‘These figures appear to be open to suspicion. According to 
- the enumeration of 1575, the last that was made for ent purposes, 
_ the numbers of cattle were— 











(Cown anit Bullocks, &e.| Buffaloes, iasens Create. | Carmela. 
. 187,510 | oes | arton | 20,182 
= This enumeration is probably nearer the mark than the one 


‘given in the Administration Report, although the difficulties 
‘attendant on numbering cattle in this district are enormous. 

The horses of this district deservedly boar a nee reputation. 

_ The mares are esteemed by competent judges to be among the 

best in the Punjab. A horse fair is held annually and prizes 

| distributed, but the fair is not very popular among the sf and 

~ the Tahsildars have generally to make an energetic “whip” to get 

- the zgamindérs in. There are an enormous number of different 

breeds of horses recognised 





~ 

4 
= 
_* 





ey - among themselves by the 
ee Nae of roe! -aprinas Raat | gamindara of this district. 
2S a See They are ae named 
Hawian =... | Muharnmad Khanandothers, Beloches) = from some particular mares 
|. af Chhatta, | aes ee nie ss 

Pah + | Bharwanas of Khtw1 and Mukhiane of super-excellent quality, 
Garin S| sayads of Ket Im Stualh, rte e A peeieeler 
Matwalian .. | Liwanas cneis oom amuy. A Tew of the be: ? 
lena a | Allanas of Kot chan: known are mentioned in 


- the margin. According 
* to native opinion a mare ought not to he put to a horse, 
© before she is 3} years old, and there are two proper seasons, 
. one in Chet-Baisikh (15th March—15th May), the other Assa- 
\ Katik (15th September—15th November). The foal lives on the 
© dam's milk alone for the first month only. In the second, other 
) milk is given in addition. Camel's milk is most esteemed; if it 
> cannot be procured, cow's or goat’s milk is given. The milk is 
iJ 









= 


is weaned when six months old from the mare, but continues to be 
given other milk for from 4 to 6 months longer. Gram soaked in 
milk is also given. Colts are allowed to run loose in the young 
wheat, and also given jowdr and moth. Breaking-in commences 
when they are two years old. They are at first mdden bare-back. 


An amble is the favourite pace, but an accomplished mare is 


sweetened with sugar and is given in small quantities at first ; and 


e 


is gradually increased to as much as 5 or 6 seers a day. The foal 


Fa 
i 
' 


7 According to the Punjab Administration Report of 1878-79, © 
Cle ok) 
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and to deteriorate afterwards, A mare will | 
until she is 15 years old. Horses are fed as beluw :— 


Period Food. 


15th December—Zlet March  ., | Green wheat, 

lat April—aist Jun ae” 

Ist July—Hlat Angst ak! -« | Gmars aed palin. 

Tat ge Pmsenetg en sorcmber .. Indian eer cole, poor, mol beejet heads and stelics, 
Lith Sorember—Lith December... | Miso bau, powar, 


Every horse-breeder sows early half, or a quarter, of an acre 





with wheat, or mixed wheat and barley, to afford green food at an 
early date for his horses. This is ready a month before. 


ordinary wheat. A good deal of importance is attached to this 
point, and the zamind:irs’ vie among themselves to have the best 
and earliest tdwid, Grain is given regularly by wealthy men, but, 
as a rule, jabra zamindirs only give it when they cannot get 
sreen food or fodder (patthe), It is not given as a matter of course. 
lo get a horse into splendid condition you stall him in a darkened 
shed with green wheat up to his hocks, in much the same way 
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. taught to go through many other exercises. A horse in this district 
1s considered to be full of work up to the age of 12 or 13 years, 9) 
oon producing foals 


q 


~~ 
¥ 
& 





as fat cattle are fed at Home with straw upto their knees Boiled — | . 2 


moth and mdh, mixed with molasses and turmeric, is also given. 
The process takes 30 days, and at the end of the time the horse 


comes out as fat.as butter, and unfit to do any work whatever, 


The names of a horse according to age are given below :— 


ee | 
—E = | 
| 





Tors Bachhera. Rarral. | ) thak. Cha aus Pan} ain. | 
Mare -+| Backheri | Bihan, |} 
| 





Ghori. 


; rl , : a a = t = aa ; yr 
The colours in this district are kumdit, dark bay; dakka 


Kumait, chestnut ; kakka, ey bay; adie, grey; nukra, white ; 
china, roan ; gerra, plebald; mushki, black; kudla, something 
between a light bay und alight brown. A horse's colour ought 
always to be bright. Among the unlucky spots on a horse are the 


following :— 


Tdra peshdni, a small white. star or blaze on the forehead. 


This is an abominable mark : if the horse has a whit 
_ face, it is all right. pimmeica oss 
Arjal, two legs, or one, different in colour from the rest of 
the body, If they are all four the same colour, it isa 


good point ; four white stockings are good, two bad; 


and one very bad. 
Bhowridn are rough spots on the coat, not liked, especi iy 
ee near ae tail. Ndganidn, a line of rough hair on 
& neck, if pointing to the front, a good point, if back- 
wards, towards the rider, exceedingly back; 
Garra, eyes of different colours, 


Partnership in horses is carried in this district to an extent 


unknown in most other parts of the Punjab, It is called bAdhwdl 
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~ _ A-share in a horse is called sum. A one-quarter share is 06h aone- Chapter IV, B. 
3 eighth do-band, anda one-sixteenth tankala band. To be partners : -\ 7a 
with another man in a mare isthe next thing to, and very nearly as fe Animalia: mestic <i 


s as being his relation. Strong objections are sometimes made a aan 
“, im Court to a witness, on the ground that he, and the party who selina a 
> called him, held shares in the same horses. No rules whatever ‘<a 
| regulate the feeding or keeping of a mare held in partnershtp. If nN. 
AD one of the sharers wants her, he sends for her. It is a pomt of 

a honour for the partner who has temporary charge of the mare to 

keep her in first-class condition as long as he has her. If she gets 

2 into heat, he arranges to put her to a horas A partner, who rears 

: the foal of a mare held jointly till itis two years old, is entitled 

>, toa one-quarter share in addition to his original share in the 

= remaining three-fourth share. This 1s known as hak simbh A , 


‘horse's hide is not used in any manufacture, and is considered 
worthless. 
The camels of this district are divided into the Thal camels, Camels. 
Thahean, and those of the Bars, Bari. The Thal camel is a much 
lighter beast than the Bar camel, and cannot carry so heavy 





x a load. The female becomes in heat when 3 years old, in the 


= months of Maghar—Chet. The period of gestation is 13 

months. The foal is-only allowed to suck a small quantity 
of milk for the first fifteen days. After that the foal sucks at will, 
and begins to browse after 21 or 22 days. Weaning takes place 
when the foal is 12 months old.) The udder of the dam is tied 
up inabag, A camel is first loaded when 3 years old, and broken 
into the nose string. To start with, not more than 3 maunds is 
the load. A full grown camel carries 8 maunds. A laden camel 
. will go double stages, or from 20 to 30 miles a day comfortably. 
Only males are, as a rule, laden. A male camel will work 20 
bs years, and a female bears up to the same age, A male camel 
of average quality used to be worth Rs. 60, and a female 
Rs. 80. Prices have gone ep at least 50 per cent. of late, owing 
to the demand for camels for work in Afghdnistdn. Sikhs and 
others from the Manjha buy up the surplus stock annually. A 
“ camel is not an afiectionate animal. Ye is spiteful and bears 
- _ malice, and shular kina is the climax of revengefulness. The 
_ ~ names for camels at different ages are given below :— 


eee 











































; | Pied : To ieee > To | Te k To |- Ta ; To 

F 1 year. years, | iG: . | & fours, | years.6 yoars,|7 years. 5 years. 

3 OREN) SAGES NEA SS TA el 

a , {Thai | rose Neaciek Vaeecae de 

=. Malo «=, | Tutn, || Masat. Lika. | Chhatr. | Doak. \chintgs.) Nea. | Nesh, 

= Female ..| Tod | Do Pural | Lihari. Troker | Kuteli. 

: E After 8 years and thenceforth the male is called armosh or tit, = 

th and the female jharot. A camel is shorn annually, and the hair = 

ui made into ropes and borahs used by camel men. The hide 

4 is worth from Rs. 2 to 3, and is made into kuppus, huge jars for —. 
earrying gi. + 

The bullocks of this district are very poor, undersized beasts, Bullocks and fs 





They are not bred with any care, and the zamindirs do not purchase Buffaloes, 
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+ the high class bullocks that are bred in Sindh and Dera Ghazi a 
Khan. A bullock is put to work when 4 years old, and works well ~~" 


until he is 9 or 10. A bullock’s age averages from 12 to 13 years, 


Buffalces are hardly used at all for agricultural pu 


in this district. Ifa male is calved, his throat is cut, and he is 


devoured within a few hours of his birth. Bullocks are fed from 
Maghar to Magh on turnips, /Musa and cotton seed ; from Phdgan to 
Baisakh on green pea stalks , melhra, wheat and grass ; from Jdeth to 
Katik on jowdr, rowdn, chiaa, biuwea, and dees A bullock 1s called 


rachha to 1 year, rahriéd to 3 years, rahr to5 years, atid then he 


Se a sie es saree ‘atta for the first twelve months, 
and jiote afterwards. On the average (and a poor average it is 
1 bullock is worth Rs. 20 and a buffalo Rs. 15. The kine Of feet 
buffaloes and bullocks are given to the mochis by zamindérs, and 
sold to them by non-agriculturists. A bullock’s hide is worth 
Re, 1, a buffalo’s Rs, 2. 

Cows and female buffaloes commence to breed when they are 
5S aml 6 years old respectively, The period of gestation in each 
case is Sand 10 months. For the first three days after birth the 
ealf is only allowed a little milk, The milk is then too rich for 
the ealf's digestion. The first day's milk iz called bawhli, and that 
of the 2nd and Srd, Aobld Calves are weaned when three months 


old, After three months they graze, and are only allowed to suck — 


for a few moments to please the cow. Where, in the case of a 
buffalo, the calf isa male and is devoured without delay, various 
artifices are used to induce the buffalo to give milk. Ontheaveragi 
a cow gives 24, and a buffulo 5, seers of milk a day, including all 
the good, bad, and indifferent cattle that are in the district, A 
cow gives five and a buffalo seven enlves. Zaminddrs will never 
sell milk. It is one of the strict points of honour not to do so, 
GAt is produced and exported to a large extent. With a good 


year of grass in the Bar, milk or buttermilk is worthless, It is: - 


often far easier to get than water. Hindu shop-keepers attach 
themselves to all the large herds of cattle in the Baér-in favourable 
—$—_—_—_—_——, yearsand buy up the ght. It goes 
Cow. | Buffalo, | from Chiniot to A : 











Tolyeur  .. | Vechhi. | Sati, listri | cednhe 
. first calf .. | Dhanap | Garap. The names for cows an ifaloes o 
Afterwards ..| Gia | Majh, Mie - 


different ages will be found in the 
| margin. Cow and buffalo hides are 
worth much the same as those of bullocks and male buffaloes. 
eed and goats are among the most useful stock of the 
district. The ewes are put to the tup when 14 years old. The 
period of gestation is six months. From one to three lambs 
are produced at a birth ; for the first 20 days the lamb gets all the 
milk. Afterwards the lamb begins to browse, and is only given a 
emall portion of the milk. The ewe gives milk for four months. 





Lambs and kids are always kept separate from their dams. When — 


their full supply of milk is stopped, green shoots and branches of 
kikar, ber, &e., are given them to nibble. Sheep are shorn twice a 
year, in September—October and April—May. About a seor of 


mritsar and Lahore, ~ 
and from the southern portion of the: 
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©. wool is given in the two shearings. Wool is now a very valuable 











ee - o 


} ay tHe 


; See eiealteiral | atts? 


> commodity, and zaninddrs say that flock-masters in the Thal wear 
bracelets of gold. It mostly goes down to Karichi. The figures 
below give the price of Bar wool and also of goat's hair at 


Mavhisna for the last twenty years, in rupees per maund, 


- wool is cheaper :-— 














A ; oe Ey 
Yer SEG /E|8 GG 11 8 15) 8 
: i og Des) eas Big! Base oe "| 
ee aa | 
Rupees \ Wool if 08) By | 10 1} 45 10 tg | sla 1a 
sypand. Hine se manele 6s oy 4 sio4) 22) o'ou| el 8] 9 





ie Sheep skins are used for making women's shoes, covering saddles, 
ey &ec, As far as the age at which put to the male, number of kids 


produced, and method of rearing, there is hardly any difference 
between sheep and goats, A goat gives from 2 seers to jth seer 
of milk a day; nothing is made from the milk. A goat 1s 
usually killed when 5 or 6 years old, Sheep and goats produce 


about 5 times. Goat's hair is shorn every six months, and is 


made into pannier rage saddle bags, ropes, nose bags, salitds, &c. 
It is called jat. The names of sheep and goats according to 


age are given below:— 


RieEr. (a Ts. 
Female. Male. Male, | Female. 


| To 6 months all rs 
| Tol year | Ghiray 
| Afterwards +» | Bhed 


3 a .. | Bakra, Puthora ees: Faas) 
1) Chhatra 1 .. | Chel.” . 


Chhilote 
Chhola “ 





The donkeys can hardly be called agricultural stock. «No 
zaminddr owns one or would ride on one. They belong to Kirirs 
‘and kamins, chiefly michits, They are used to carry manure 


from the sheep-folds on to the land, and in various other wars. 


The donkey o! these parts is of the most ordinary description. 





SECTION C0._OCCUPATIONS, INDUSTRIES, AND 
MANUFACTURES. 


Table No. XXIII shows the principal occupations followed 

1 males of over 15 years of age ag returned at the Census of 
1881. But the figures are perhaps the least satisfactory of all the 
Census statistics, for reasons explained in the Census Report, 
and they must he taken subject to limitations which are 
iven in some detail in Part Il, Chapter VILL, of the same 

faport. The figures in Table No. XXIII refer only to the 
| population of 15 vears of age and 
over. The figures in the margin 
show the distribution of the whole 
population into agricultural and 
| non-agricultural, calculated on the 
Total .. | 40st | 354915) assumption that the number of 
women and children dependent 
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upon each male of over 15 years of age is the same, whateror 
his occupation. These figures, however, include as agri 

cultural only such part of the population as are agriculturists 
pure and simple; ant exclude not only the considerable number 
who combine agriculture with other occupations, but also the 
much larger number who depend in great measure for their 
livelihood upon the yield of agricultural operations. More 
detailed figures for the occupations of both males and females will — 
be found at pages 135 to 142 of Table No. XITA, and in Table 
No. XIIB of the Census Report of 1881. The figures for female 
occupations are exceedingly imcomplete. 

Jhang is not a commercial district. Most of the commerce 
is local and petty. Of the total shown as commercial population, 
the chief are the lenids or petty shop-keeperz, who number nearly 
half of the whole ; next in gerade Fes rtance come traders in 
ealt ; and next dealers in grain. The Khojds are the wealthiest 
traders in the district. The Khojds of Chiniot trade chiefly in 


git, catton, wool, leather and horns, which they export to Caleutta — = | 


and Gombay, and import thence cloth, indigo and silk. : 

Table No. XALV gives statistice of the manufactures of the 
district as they stood in 1881-82. On this subject the Deputy 
Commissioner wrote as follows in the District Census Report for 
1851 :— j 

“The industrial classes are chiefly composed of pdolis, or weavers, 
Their women assist them largely in their handicraft, and some 1,200 
women are shown as occupied in preparing the warp for weavi 
Beside this, spinning and grinding corn are the principal f 
occupations. Women do not work in the fields in Jhang. The pdotts 
form nearly o third of the entire industrial classes, and are chiefly to 
be found in villages, there being 15 weavers in the villages to 2 in the 
towns, They are greatest in numbers in the Jhang tahsil. In Jhang 
you find every class and tribe represented among the weavers. Even 


poor Suils do not despise the profits to be obtained by throwing tha 


shuttle, The mochis are the next in numerical importance, then potters, 
then basket and mat-makers (chhaj pattal bandnewdla), carpenters, 
piajdrds or cotton-cleaners, and charohds or washermen. Chiniot is 
remarkable for its wood-work ; also for its namddhs, which are cheap 
ond of excellent quality. Very fine decorated door frames are made 
there. Also fine Aalamddns or pen-cases, boxes, and Aajdwes. 
Carved and foliated work, and geometrical and foliated tracery 
suitable for baleonies, doors, door-posts, and other architectural adjuncta 
can also be made. Some beautiful specimens of Chiniot wood-work 
have been made for the Lahore Exhibition, Kot Isa Shih is 


remarkable for coloured wood-work, legs of chdrpdis, &c. First-rate — i 


saddles and harness are made in the towns of Jhang and Maghidna 
a” pe of cre dota ued for their fine embroidered pold work. 
rery good imitation Chubb locks are made in Jhang and are exporte 
to other districts,” Si sali > 
Mr. Lockwood Kipling, Principal of the Lahore School of 
Art, has kindly furnished the following note on some of the special » 
industries of the district -— 
_ There is no export from Jhang of enamelled ware or of articles 
of tilversmith’s work, but it is evident, from the contributions from 
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- Maghidna to the Punjab Exhibition of 1882, that silver enamel is 
)) Wrought there, though not perhaps with the neatness and finish that 
a distinguish the work of Mooltan. 
“Chiniot, in this distriet, has long hnd a reputation for its carpentry 
Ee and wood-carving. In the native scheme of town-lifa tho house is 
Bes frequently built to fit the irregular space at the owner's disposal, and 
its chief decorative features aro elaborately ornamented doors and 
Be Window-framea, which are often brought from considerable distdnces ; 
ie just a3 Scandinavian doors and the like are now brought ready made to 
x London. It is for this kind of work that the Chiniot wood-carvera are 
chiefly known. The wood used is usually shisham, locally faAli. The 
» design of this really admirable work, though ornate and tending, like 
_ Many other branches of modern Indian art, to excessive minuteness, is 
| Still remarkably pure and good. The carving is sharp and clear, the 
/ mergols or spandrels of the arches and the details of the pilasters are 
isi correctly drawn, while the free use of panels of geometric tracery of an 
ee » Arabic character, both framed and carven, gives an air of solidity and 

Yichness, It is surprising that no use has hitherto been made sither 
by private persons or by the Government of the best and cheapest 
earpentry in the provines, 

“At Chiniot also is wrought an inlay of brass in thiskam wood, 
bearing general resemblance to that of Hoshidérpur, but much bolder, 
freer, and better in design. This is applied to desks, glove boxes, &e., 

but is obviously capable of more varied and extensive application. The 
Contrast of the brass with the dark wood is most effective." 

| There are no statistics available for the general trade of the 
district. Table No. XXV gives particulars of the river traffie that 
| Passes through the district. The imports of food-grains have 
» already been noticed at page 121, Jhang is an importing district, 








p)) especially as regards food grains, Cloth and Manchester goods 
"come from Mooltan and Calcutta, partly by rail and partly on camels, 


= Lime is prong down the Jhelam from Khushgb. Wheat is 


mee s es from Wazirdbdd, Jaldlpur to the east of Gujrat, Khushah, 
» and Mooltan in boats, and from Chtnién oncamels, Jowdr, gram, 
barley, moth, mung and oil seeds are brought on camels from 
| Kamiilia, Sirsa, and Firozpur. Some wheat iconcd from Firoz- 
mrat times. Rice is sent on camels from Amritsar and ‘Lahore. 
il and oil seeds are imported from Amritsar and Bhakkar in Dera 
Ismail Kh4n. Moist sugar comes from Muzaffarnagar, Jullundur 
‘and Amritsar by rail and camels. Raw sugar (tr) is brought from 
_ Bidilkot and Muzaffarnagar, and lump i, eee Mooltan. Fruits 
are brought down from Ghazni and Kandshér by powindahs, 
_ Spices, condiments, and drugs come from Amritsar. Timber is 
floated down the Chenib from Wazirdbad and Kashmir territory. 
‘Cotton and thread are brought on camels from Dipalpur, Mooltan, 
Firozpur and Shihpur. Hardware comes up from Kardchi in 
bonts, not by rail. Amritsar also supplies a little. Camels, 
‘donkeys and boats bring salt from Khushéb and Pind Dadan 
| Khén, and alum from Kalabigh. 
) The export trade of this district consists mainly of a coarse 
# @eseription of cloth, Lhaddar, which is made in the district and sold 
Ghielly to powindih merchants. In 1879 eight lakhs of rupees’ 
» worth of this cloth was sold ip Maghidna alone, Most goes to 
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 Ghapter IV, DP. Afghdnistan, and not a little to Dera Ismail Khan, Dera Ghazi ~~ 
. —  — .., Khan, Sakhi Sarwar, and Mooltan. The means of conveyance are 
Prices, Wold} camels, Boats are hardly ever used. Soap is sent in large ~~ 
andcommuni- quantities to Nurpur, in the Shahpur district, to Kialibigh, Dera © 
eations. smi] Khén, ar fi the Salt Range country, on donkeys and cat =i 
* Exports. Wool is exported to Karachi and Firozpur. In favourable = 
ih immense quantities of ghi are roduced in the Bir, aro = 
ae, exported to Amritsar, Firozpur, Bannii, and Dera Ismail Khan, | 





























pte on camels, and to Karachi by boat. The sajjf of this district goers 7 
= io Amritsar, Sidlkot, Gujranwala and Wazirdbid. The principal — 
ee marts are Maghidna and Chiniot. Kot Isa Shah, Wasi Asthin& = 


and Ahmadpur are busy villages. Coarse cloth, wool, eqjjt and 4 
soap, hides and ght, are the exports. Food grains, sugar in various 7% 
forms, and miscellancous articles, are all imports. The fairs of the 


. * ) 3 district have already been noticed at page 51. g 
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SECTION D.—PRICES, WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, ~ 
AND COMMUNICATIONS. ee 

Prices, wages, rent Table No. XXVI gives the retail bdzdr prices of commodities 
rates, interest. for the last twenty years. The wages of labour are shown im 9) 
Table No. XXVIII, and rent rates in Table No. AAT; but both | 
sets of figures are probably of doubtful value. The figures of Table ge 
No. XXXII give the average values of land in rupees per acre,” f 7 
—_—_———_———, | shown in the margin, for sale and) 
mortgage; but the quality of land ~~ 
varies so enormously, and the value 7 ~ 
returned is so often fictitious, that 7 
but little Panam oan be placed 
pon the . Pate The wages, of | 
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1866-60 to 872-74... 
ASTH-75 to 1ETT-75 .. 
LaTH- 7? to E6182... | 

















es Prices of agricul: re Seas labour in the villages have already been noticed im 7 
we thapter TIL (page 89), and rent rates and the selling price of) 5 
land in the same Chapter at pages 86—88 and 93—95. These | © 
figures are taken from the Settlement Report, and are more ‘4 
trustworthy than those of the table quoted above. eae, 

The following are the village prices of the chief agricultural ~~ 
staples used for the conversion of produce estimates into money | 
at the Settlement of 1680 :— 















On these prices Mr. Steedman remarks :-— bs 4 
“1 do not think the adopted prices are too high. They rather ¢ 


on the side of lowness. It is probable that the average price-currents 
of the next 20 years will show considerably higher rates. ‘The opening 5) 





"cap, 1¥,—Propuction’ AND pistarpeTion, ie 
af the ralway.to Katichi and the thereby increased facility for export- ChapterIV,D, — 
and ODM: 


Sof 
Ang. rope will most certainly tend to keep up the prices 
s00n-as the price of wheat falls to the point at which it becomes 
| Profitable to export it to Europe, it will be exported, and prices will 
‘hardly ever fall below this minimum, In Jhang the prices of food 
' Brains depend almost entirely upon the prices ruling in other districts, 
A good harvest does not necessarily bring down prices, unless harvests 
elsewhere are good and prices falling. The food grains produced in 
| Shang do not suffice for the consumption of the resident population, 
> and large imports are made from outside districts, The whent harvest 
| 01878 was above the average, and that of 1879 a bumper crop. Yet 
, Prices were higher after both than during the famine year of 1868-69. 
aef If exportation to Europe maintains the prices of the food grains in the 
>) Punjab ata steady high rate, prices in this district will be generally a 
> © little higher, because the home production is deficient, and the price of 
> grain grown in Jhang will always tend to rule at a rate equal to the 
~! aga * = * LI . 1 _ - = q 
‘grain in adjoining districts, plus the cost of carriage to. ; 
these reasons, [ think that the prices assumed are far more likely to be 
\ lower than higher than future prices.” 
The linear measure used in Jhang is— 


“| 


r 


(hand). 
I karam, or tlouble pace. 
| he 1 chain of 66 feet, 
The square measure is— 
Lequarckaram ... -... 
0 siradfa, or 1 square kan 
ea ee aS TS Eee, 
omy karam is some six inches longer than the kara 
~~ used j Settlement Survey. Otherwise there is no difference 
| in the two measures. In measuring up crops that have been sold 
)- Standing, the rate is usually so much per hand! of 22 marlds. The 
»> extra two merlds are allowed to compensate for bare patches, 
€ water-courses and borders. Melons, green wheat, tobacco, sugar- 
- cane, turnips, &c., are near large towns sold in this way. 


) ._. There is only one measure of capacity throughout the 


WR a _The topah is the standard, and the other measures vary pro- 
| portionately to the variation in the topah. The topah is nominally 
) two seers in weight, but generally something under. Wheat is the 
) > standard, and there is of course the difference between the weicht 
‘ofa topak of wheat and a topah of other grain. In this district 
~ the topah varies from 11 seers to 2 seers through 1}, 1], 124. 
| Ahbere are several ways of using the fopah, When the measure is 
» 80 held that only grai actually in the measure is given, it is said 
ay 
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On apte er TY, D, iS ea guna '-It e grain is pi 
| ape baer hich the ria BaD it is said to be used 
There is only one measure of F weight 
a nance ri oo 


Cotton is is sold by weight, t, and also wool apd oat's hair. : 
purchased from the graziers by the & a seer of gth seer. a | gy 


The figures in the margin show the communications of the — ~ 
district as returned in quinquennial Table No. I of the Administra-— 3 
—__————_— | tion Report for 1878-79, while Table 

No. VI shows the distances from 
place to place as sunenacyiss: | fixed — 
for the purpose of calculating tra : 
allowancss..” Table Noi “XIX shows 

) ek | the area taken up by Government for be 
communications in » the district. Ss 

The Chen4b and Jhelam, which unite in this district at Trimmu Pp) 
ferry, are navigable for country craft throughout their courses in ~ oi 
this district. he ferries and the distances between themare shown ~~ 
below, following the downward course of each river, :-— aes 
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The bridge of boats is of the utmost alte: indeed almost 
indispensable in the interests of the powinddhs and passen by — 
the mail cart. The difficulty and trouble attendant on em on embarkigin 
a refractory camel ina ferry boat is only equalled by the roughness 
of the measures taken. Zam{indérs much prefor to cross the rivers 
when in flood on inflated skins. The passage is effected much 
i aserse ; there is no waiting for the boat, and there is no charge. |) 
iy genie even of the best class, prefer the sarndi to the ferry 
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The main line of road is that from Dera Ismail Khan to 
Chichéwatni on the Lahore and Mooltan Railway. There is a mail 
art service between Chichiwatni and Chah Bhareri, a distance of - 
$8 miles, under the management of the Deputy Commissioner of 
Jdhang, and beyond Chih Bhareri under the district authorities of 
Dera Ismail Khin. The road from Chih Bhareri to within a mile 
or two of Tobha Tek Singh, some 56 miles in length, is annually 
laid down with sar grass. There is a considerable passenger 
traffic by the mail cart line, and during the cold weather months 
the road is thronged with strings of camels belonging to the powindah 
merchants of Afvhsnistdn passing to and from the Railway Station 
of Chichiwatni, The two. other principal lines of road are from 
Wazirdbad to Mooltan, running along the Chenab through the 
towns of Jhang, Chiniot and Shorkot; and from Jhang to Shahpur, 
which crosses the Chenib north of Jhang, and goes thence to Kot 
Isa Shah and along the Jhelam., <A considerable amount of traffic 
passes between Lahore and Chiniot on the road that rons through 
the Bir. Another rond runs up from Muzaffargarh through 
Rangpur, Ahmadpur, and Garh Maharaja to Athdrah Hazdri, and 
up north through Machhiwal to Girot and Khushib. There is 
some little use made of the road from Jhang to Ghapnf and Gigera. 
The wther roads are purely district roads, and scarcely made use 
of except by residents of the district. The old road to Leiah, 
branching off from the Dera Ismdil Khan line at Athdrah 
~Haziiri,, was of some importance when Leish was the hend- 


es : abel of a Commissionership, but is little frequented now. 








ides the bridge of boats over the Chendb at Trimmti and 
a culvert here and there on the main roads, there are no bridges 
in the district. | 
There are good eardis at all the principal places of the district 
and Song she more important roads, riz., at Chiniot, Bhowand, 
Khiva, Jhang, Bhagri, Shorkot, Nalera, Rordénwali, Tobha Tek 
Singh, Bhamb, Atharah Hazdri, Chih Bhareri, and at several 
places in the interior of the Bar. In the matter of rest-houses, 
not a single district in the Punjab is as well offas Jhang. There 
are first-class bungalows at Chiniot, Bukhiri, Tobha Tek Singh, 
Shorkot, Ahmadpur, Chund, and Kot Is4 Shah. Besides these, there 
are either good houses, interior sardi rooms, or pokey little police 
bungalows at or within reach of every place of importance. Other- 
wise it would be impossible to be away from the Sadr, for Jhang, 
ns Mr. Monckton notes, “is a region destitute of living brooks and 
dy groves.” The table given on the next page shows the principal 
roads of the district together with the halting places on them, and 
the conveniences for travellers to be found at each. Communications 
onthe road from Chichdwatni Railway Station to Jhang are sometimes 
interrupted in the rains by floods on the Ravi river along the part 
of the road between the Hiver Ravi and Kamélia town. Similarly, 
communication with Dera Isméil Khan is rendered difficult durine 
the rains by floods in the Chenab at the Trimma ferry. On each 
of the rivers in question there is a bridge of boats; the Ravi 
bridge stands the whole year round, but the Chendb bridge is 
dismantled during the hot season. 
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—IlAlidin to Koh Kerdna 3 miles,—Kerina to 
bar 16 ala Rates to Kélowél 15 miles, —LAlidn to Kenan 
hon Fo ee Chiniot to Shih Kot 20 miles, Shekhan to Pakka. 

miles,—ie., &c,,on which there are no fixed halting places. — 


provided with servants, 
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CHAPTER V., 


ai i 
be ee. chapter V, A. The Jhang ce: is under the control of the Commissioner. a 
PS | of Mooltan, at is also Civil and Sessions Judge. The ordinary 7 
ce head-quarters staff of the district consists of a Deputy Commissioner 
| and two Extra Assistant Commissioners, Each tahsil is in er Hs . 2 
tedical of a Tabsildar assisted | by a Naiv-Tabsilddr, a Kéndngo, and a!” 
| cach it The below gives the patwari statistics for 


There aro two Munsiffs in ths district : one has juristiclanl 
within the Jhang and Shorkot tahsils, and the ce within om 
Chiniot tahsil, and some of the villages of the Jhang tahstl lyi 
the right side of the tcad from fy eee re cin Th statistics 


of civil and revenue litigation for the five years, are chy in 
XXXIX, : 


Table No. a 
The police fores is na ee ' 

controlled by a District 

Superintendent. The | 02 ; 

strength of the foree 

is shown in the inargin. — 

In additon to this force, 

485 village watchnion gee 

entertained and Rays for 

ing ania 


; | ties vie oo ee 
The statement on the ese page gives the 
outposts, and patrolling stations -— 








. a Mary Killa 
Me There is a cattle-pound at each thana controlled by the Deputy 
h the police. The district lies within the 


- Commissioner throug . 
_ Mashore circle, under the control of the Deputy Inspector-General 


a= 


oe of Police at Lahore. 


| ___ The district gaol at head-quarters contains accommodation for 
~~ 880 males and LL female | risoners, Table No. XL gives statistics 
> of criminal trials, Table No. XLI of police inquiries, and=Table 


- ay No. XLIL of convicts in gaol for the last five yeurs, sa 
>  —s Cattle-lifting is the normal crime anil practise! in all parts of 
< _ the district. Of the criminal tribes proclaimed under the Grinisil 

| Tribes Act, there are none resident in the district. 
© The gross revenue collections of the district for the Iast 14 


_) Fears, so far as they are made by the Financial Commissioner, are 
shown in Table No. XX VILL; while Tables Nos. AXIX, XXXV, 
- XXXIV, and AXXILL give further details for Land Revenue, 
= Excise, License Tax,and Sta mps respectively. Table No. XXXIITA 

shows the number and situation of registration offices, 

ae The central distilleries for the manufacture of country liquor 

> &re situated at Jhang and Shorkot. The cultivation of the poppy 
is allowed, at the rate of Re. 2 per acre, 

»—.. Fable No. XXXVI gives the income and expenditure from 
> District Funds, which are controlled ly a committee consisting of 
j 24 members sclected by the Deputy Commissioner from among the 

_ teading men of the various tahsils, and of the Civil Surgeon and 

* the 3 fahsfldars, as ex-officio members, and Extra Assistant Com- 
-  Missioner as Secretary, and the Deputy Commissioner as President. 
| fable No. XLV gives statistics for Municipal Taxation, while the 

unicipalities themselves are noticed in Chapter VI. 
/ __. The income from Provincial properties for the last five years 

- is shown below -— 


is 
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Bouree of Income,  wsTr-7a, | 1STA-TD, Reaisies 1sens1. | est-ee, 
Ferriea with heat-beid res. A,Taa | fs | Ha a, S47 10,234 
Ferries without boat-bridges 16913) 15,505) taame!] ines | isan 
Seeepunde | en] as | ee] attar | Toss 
Aen! properties ; ; i ene | Bia) | B71 te Fs 
Total | mr e65 | 24,008 | 2,028 | 24453 | a7, 180 
| 18 






Revenue, Taxation, on 





a 

The ferries, bungalows, and encamping-grounds havea Jp age =r 
been noticed at pages 132-145, and the cattle-pounds at page 18% 
The total number of nazi! properties are 27 in this district Mt a 
principal of which are a Police Officer's quarters with a Dy 
S acres in extent, situate in the Sadr Station under care "of ® he : 
Deputy Commissioner, which was built in 1553 as quarters for the 
officer in command of the troops then stationed here, and a how a 
for the Tahsildar of Jhang built for this purpose in’ 1853. Of» thi a 
other 25 nazdl properties there are 7 plots of land in the Jhang te ‘a 7 
of inferior quality, and the remainder 18 are of no value and situated 
in the interior of the district, under the care of the Deputy Commisg 
sioner, In addition to these small plots forming the ordinary na iL fe 
property of the district, by far the largest part of the district m ay ee 

considered naztil, as the grazing rakis which are the prone ay | 
of Government, and the rights of grazing on which are _ a 
by auction annually, contain 2,100,573 acres out of a total 0 
2,327,794 acres for the whole district. These rekhs are the 
exclusive: property of Government, ond are under the din pe: i” 
management of the Deputy Commissioner; they are described ai aut, é 
free 122. Figures for other Government estates are civen in Tabh 

o XVIT, and they and their proceeds are noticed in the : 
succeeding section of this Chapter, in which the land. revenue — 
administration of the district is treated of. ; 


Table No, XXIX gives figures for the principal items andthe 
totals of land revenue collections since 1868-60, The re ing zo ; 
items ue 1880-81 and 1881-82 are shown” below Lo 


Hered of reverie. 


: Ho apsigiirrpranuing ; 
fuliiane or proprietary duce =. 
Fisheries 


Fewer, fines aml fortelturen mi: 
Other lten ‘ Ka 


Table No. RXXI gives details of alana remissions, | 
agricultural advances for the last fourteen years ; Table No. 3 
shows the amount of assigned land revenue ; while Table No. xn 
pives the areas upon which the present land revenue of the district a by = 
is assessed, Further details as to the basis, incidence, aad 
working of the current settlement, will be found below in + 
succeeding section of this Chapter. 


Table No. XXXVII gives figures for the Government ¢ 
Aided, High, Middle and Primary schools of the district. 1 rhe ae 
High school is at J hang; there are Middle schools for boys at ch 
Maghidua, Chiniot, Shorkot and Ahmadpur; while the Prim ‘gi 
schools are situated at Jhang, Maghiana, Kot Isa Shih, Kot Shi 
Chhatta, Mari, Manda Suiyad, Machhiwél, Chund Bharwana, § 
Jiwana, Pir Kot aaa Chela, Khiva and Bagh in the Tha ih 
tah-il; at Lalidn, gar Makhdim, Thatti Bila Raja, Barina, ee 
Kalri, “Rajed, Shekban Sud Chiniot in the Chiniot tahsil ; and ahh 
Shorkot, Ahmadpur, Garh Maharaja, Hassi Balel, Haveli Bahadur , 
Shah, Kain at Kind Sargind in the Shorkot talisil, Besides = 





me theo are sight female schools which are situated, ee ak” 
‘Shang, three-at Maghisina, one at Kot Isé Shah, and one at Bigh 
He the ¢ Jhang talistl. The district lies within the Mooltan circle, 
which forms the charge of the Inspector of Schools at Mooltan. 
2 No. XIII gives-statistics of education collected at the census 
= ‘1881, and the general state of education has already been 
described at pages 52 and 53. ‘There are some- indigenous schools 
in the district ; among these, three schools situated at Ballo in 

e Jhang tahsil, and Khaki and Mirnewals 1 in the Shorkot tahsil, 

re alone worthy of notice. 

e ae school was at first purely vermis but became a 
‘School in 1861, and the high department was added in 

“It consists of the high dep rtment held in the new building 

tt Aathiwal (half way between the old city of Jhang and the civi 
stat ion of Maghidna), and situated about one-and-a-half miles 
| nthe main a building at Jhang, where the middle and primary 
dep artments are taught. The three departments are under the 
: tt intendence of one Head-Master, andare taught by 13 other 
hers in English, Vernacular, Mathematics, and Hindi. There 
“no lower Primary branches of the Jhang District School. 
The expenditure, number of pupils, and results of examina- 
tions, for the last five years, are shown in the accompanying 


Table No. XX XIII gives senna figures for the Inst five years 
for Sake of the six dispensaries of the district, which are under the 


ral control of the Civil Surgeon, ant which are now classed 
follows :— 
eo ‘A civil hospital at Maghiana providing forty-two beds, unier 
» charge of an Assistant Surgeon. 
> A first-class dispensary at Chiniot, providing twenty- -four beds, 
er charge of an Assistant Surgeon. 
A second-class dispensury at Ahmadpur, providing fourteen 
8, under charge of a Hospital Assistant. 
aN second-class dispensary at Shorkot, providing twelve beds, 
ader charge of a Hospital Assistant. 
- A éeconil-class dispensary at Kot Is Shah, providing six beds, 
eerie charge of a Hospital Assistant. 
A third-class dispensary at Jhang, under charge of a local 
| native doctor. This is about two miles from Maghidna where there 
x ols civil hospital. 
tg \ People freely resort to the dispensaries. There are no good 
—- paakins or taids in the district. All the dispensaries of this district 
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are entrusted, to a great advantage to the people, with the vaccina=" 2 ’ 
tion of their own respective towns as well as of the villages lying 
within five miles of them. Vaccination in the interior of the 
district is carried on by six vaccinators, one of whom acts also as 
a supervisor, Vaccination in this district has become very popular, 
+ and some few families have adopted it as an obligatory household 
£ institution. The civil hospitals at J hang and Chiniot were founded 
in 1859 and 1872, respectively, _ 
Ecclesiastical. There is a. small church at Jhang, eapable of seating some 36 ~~ 

persons, No Chaplainis posted there ; but the Chaplain at Mooltan 

: occasionally visits the station, and holds service in the church. 

Head-quarters of The Executive Engineer, Mooltan, is in charge of the principal ‘i 
ee rer trweata, public buildings of the strict > he is subordinate co the Su tee + 
ing Engineer, Ist Circle, Rawalpindi. The Post Offices are cee, 
controlled by the Superintendent of Post Offices, Derajat Division, 
residing at Dera Ismail Khan. The Forests, rakhs, are. under 
the Deputy Conservator of Forests, Punjab, Gdjranwaéla Division, 
whose eadiaunaies are at Gaijrdnwala. 2 








SECTION B.—_LAND AND LAND REVENUE, . 


Sikh system, and Some details regarding the Sikh revenue administration have — 
early settlements. already heen given in Cha iter Il, pares 36, aT, as, while their fiseal 
system has been described in the section treating of tenures 
(pages 72-78). Before the year 1831, when the Mooltan province was 
entrusted to the manitgement of Sdwan Mal, Jhang can scarcely be 
said to have had any fiseal history. The Sidl chiefs of Jhang 
apparently took in kind one-quarter of the produce upon much the. 
sume lines as Sdwan Mal did. The story that there were 125,000 
wells at work during the reign of Waliddd Khan, and that all the 
assessment taken was only Re, 1 or a blanket per well, is probably a 
mere myth. Walfddd, no doubt, did, by moderate assessment and 
fostering measures, give a great impetus to cultivation, but it is 
doubtful whether his collections were of that exceeding mildness for 
which they are given credit. } 

Of the administration of Sdwan Mal Mr. Monckton wrote :-— 

" After the breaking up of the Mughal empire, the southern portion 
ofthe Punjab appears to have fallen under the rule of petty Muhammadan , 
chiefs. Ranjit Singh, on conquering the country, made over the Pe 
* administration to a Hindi named Sdwan Mal He organised afresh 
“ the revenue system, and fixed the tax on the land actually under culti- ~ 

vation according to the nature of the erop grown. It was simply an 
excise on agricultural produce, levied in the form of A) average tax in 8 
money or a fixed proportion in kind, according to the choice of the 
zamindir, On first class crops, as tobacco, sugar, poppy, money rates 

were invariably charged, and no option was allowed. Fallow land aii = 
fodder crops escaped tax entirely, as also corn ate down green by cattle of? 
engaged in agriculture. Persons desirous of embarking capital in the 
construction of new wells or the repairs of deserted ones were encourn wed 

by the grant of leases for periods of 20 years on a fixed cash 
payment. of generally Rs. 12. This lease. however, only protected a is 
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‘limited extent of land, usually 20 acres (20 bigahs!}, and did not cover 


first-class crops from the special taxes to which they were held subject 
under all circumstances, Special indulgence to encourage the investment 
of capital on agriculture was also bestowed in the form of indm 
faraddadina, which may be translated as ‘grants in reward for cultiva- 


- tion ;"«.g., a man of wealth and influence would engage to sink eight 


new wells and found ao village, on condition of receiving in rent-free 
tenure, one well, But as it was found that the cultivation of this well 
was unduly increased to the detriment of the public revenue, the sol 
tenure was introduced. By this the grantee was entitled to claim 
exemption for no particular well, but for a rateable deduction on all 
his wells, and in the case we have supposed would receive a remission 
of one-cighth on all his land.” 

Sdiwan Mal took both in cash and kind. Collections in kind 
were almost invariably made by Aandi! appraisement. Nominall; 
the Government share of the produce was half the proprietor's 
share of the produce, the latter being almost invariably one-half. 
This does not mean that the Local Government never took mora 
than one-fourth. The appraisement of the one-fourth crop was 
made by Government servants, and there was nothing to prevent 
their over-estimating the Government share of the produce until it 
beeame really half produce, or more, It was in this way that the 
Sikh Government never allowed any middleman between itself and 
the actual cultivator of the soil. Very often the only limit to public 
taxation was the inability of the cultivator to pay more. The 
followin are a few instances of the cash rates paid per bigah :— 
wheat Ro. 1-12 to Rs. 2; barley Re. 1 to Ra. 2; tobaceo Rs. §; 
cotton Re. 1-12 to Rs, 2-12; Indian corn Re, 1 to Rs. 2 ; jowdr 
He. 1 to Rs. 2; sarshaf Rs. 2 to Rs. 5. Besides these rates there 
were a host of fees and cesses known as abwah, taken in addition, 
The following are some of the more important :—J/étdla, an extra 
seer, the 41st taken in the maund ; warn dashi, ikh and mukaddami, 
cash payments per well at each harvest ; turdwa and mohasmil, the 

y of the man who watched the crop in the interests of the Sarkar, 
Fines were also continually levied. The only persons who were 
safe from these exactions were persons from whom nothing could 
be squeezed. Liberal remissions were, however, allowed for crops 
that did not mature of turned out very patchy, under the name of 
kharaba, The revenue system of Sawan Mal was essentially flactuat- 
ing. It adapted itself to the vicissitudes of the seasons. Whether 
the harvest was good or bad, enough was left over to the cultivator 
tolive upon. In itself the demand was heavy, but its elasticity 
preventeditfrom becoming oppressive. Undera good Sikh Governor 
the cultivator of the soil was looked upon as a Government 
tenant with certain rights of occupancy. So long as he went on 
cultivating his land and allowing himself to be annually squeezed, 
the State took great care of him, and was always ready to assist if 
he got into difficulties either through loss of cattle or with the 
village boniah. Ejections, except at the order of the Kardar, were 
unknown, and the Karddr seldom exercised the power. Whether a 
well paid revenue in cash or kind, the collection was suspended as 
soon as it fell out of work, and, on the other hand, new wells were 
at once brought on the rent roll, All the protection allowed toa new 
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_ CHAP, -V,— ADMINISTRATION ANE FINANCE, 
well was a remission of th, In the case of sai/add lands it was usualta | 
exacta nuzrdna payment from the applicant who wished to obtama 9) 
grant of land for purposes of cultivation, In sanctioning these grants 7 
not the least respect was paid to old proprietary rights, if suck a 
existed. The valley of the Chenab in Sdwan Mal's time was ings 
many parts an impenetrable jangal, and there are so many riverain | 
villages whose foundation dates from that time, that no rights of 
individual property could have existed. Men of influence o tained 
for the payment of a small sum the exclusive sis i to cultivate 
large blocks of land, and these prants have now become villages. ~~ 
The State took her share of the produce os soon as the land 
commenced to bear crops. It is rather difficult to form any very 9 
clear idea as to the degree of the severity of the Revenue demand @_ 
in Siwan Mal’s time, it varied with the mood of the local Governor. hi 
Mul Raj, who was for some time in charge of Jdhang, was most 4 
tyrannical and oppressive in his exactions. The rule of the other 
Kiirdars was milder, The greater prevalence of Aathrathéi tenures 
around Jhang shows that the demand was heavier close by the ~~ 
head-quarters of Government than elsewhere, In the more remote, 
parts of the district it was perhaps more difficult to enforce a heavy 7 
demand and less was taken. The worst point of the Sikh rule 
in the eyes of the agriculiurist was that the Kardars never — 
hesitated to impose arbitrary fines, whenever they found that ae 
man had contrived to save money in spite of the land revenue = 
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demand. 

| TheKalowal ata The only portion of the Jhang district not included in the = 
pb Ruder Gulab S-ngh. Mooltan province was the Kilowaél ildka, Here Raja Gulib cna 
— was generally the farmer of the revenue, though Sawan Mal held ~ 7 


the farm for one or two years, Mr, Ouseley thus deseribes the 
Revenue Administration :—“ They collected their revenue — se 
“ bateé (division of the harvest when reaped and threshed), or by 7 
“ kankit (appraisement of the standing crops), or by underleasing 9 
“so few villages here and there for a certain cash payment to some a 
person possessing a little local influence, who again made his own, 
“ arrangements for collecting his rents according to one of the aboye=— 9 

ibed modes. As the principal lessee held his lease subi ch 1: 
“ to renewal annually, of course any contracts entered into by him” 
“were only fora similar period.” The fiscal administration of | (a 
Raja Gulab Singh is still execrated by the people as tke acme of 
extortionate taxation. The instance of his rapacity that they are ~ 
most fond of quoting, is his device of taxing, not the land, but the 
plough bullocks at the rate of Rs. 25 a yoke. The consequence ~~ 
was that the people abandoned their holdings and the land became” 
desolate. But the tax-collectors showed themselves equal to the 2 
occasion, and if they found that the cultivators of a well had fled, 
th ey promptly ascertained who the kanuing were, and fleeced 

en. 


The first Summary Settlement of the tract now included inthe 
Jhang Settlement was made by Mr. Cocks in 1847-48, the 
ildkds of Garh Méhdrfija and Ab i 
was before annexation. The statement 
some statistics of the first Summary Settlement, 


madpur being excepted, This 4” 
on the opposite page gives ARs 
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= The only really trustworthy figures are those of the jamas, 

~ Mr. Ouseley says :—* The assessments were based on the Sikh 

Teturns, on which a reduction of 20 per cent. was allowed,” 

> Mr. Monckton writes:—* The jama was assessed ona reduction of 

) from 10 to 15 per cent. on the previous average collections.” “ So 

% impressed,” save Mr. Monckton, “were they with the mild and 

9} “liberal views of English administration, that the great majority 

= “cordially sided with us in the eontest with Mail Raj and the 
> “insurgent Sikh chiefs, which occurred shortly after.” 


— Mr. Cocks’ assessment was undoubtedly, judged by the cash 
| assessments of to-day, both severe and heavy. It was paid for two 
) years because prices were high. Then came the Mooltan rebellion. 
| Pence was, however, cestoned ina short time, and with tranquillity 
) came an enormous fall in the value of grain. The prices of wheat 
» Were as follows, in seers per rupee -— 


a 1844 a. OM 1849 a 
Bt: 1846 7 | 185 es 

> | a JT ie ) 1352 ., G3 
———~ 1345 2 1853 patie 


a . & 
~The assessment of no district; however fertile, could bear up 
> Against two such forces as these, the assessment being inherently 
© severe. The inapplicability of our revenue systera to the Jhan 

S district, no doubt, had some share in rendering the payment o 
“= Mr. Cocks’ assessment impossible, but it was not tho chief factor, or 
© its influence would have been felt sooner. For 1848 ani 1849 the 
© collections were made without difficulty, In 1850-4 tew balances 
© remained. “ But towards the close of 1851, a great oF of distress 
| absolutely 
© “necessary that a remission of the demand should be at once 
“effected. The distress was greatest in the Kalowél tuhsil.” 

- The second Summary Settlement was made by 

Hamilton and Mr. Monckton in Jhang, and in the Kalowal Wdha 
~ by Mr. Ouseley, The demand for the Kdalowdl tabsil was first 
| revised by Mr. Thornton, the Commissioner, at the close of 1551, 
and ~a reduction of 25 per cent, given, and again in 1853 by 
> Mr. Ouseley. It is Mr. Ouseley’s figures that are given here, The 
- Fesults are tabulated below :— 


“arose throughout the district, and it was considere 
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The reduction piven amounted to 15 per cent., or roughly 


“speaking to half'a lukh out of 2] lakhs. The revision of the first 
' Sununary Settlement was commenced by Major Hamilton, who = 


took up first the cases of villages that needed more immediate 
attention, and finished by Mr, Monckton, In Kaélowal, when tlie 
first Summary Settlement had broken down utterly, the revision 
was effected in three days by the Commissioner, Mr. Thornten, 
and the demand reduced from a lakh to Rs, 75,090. “This 
assessment was, humanly speaking, the means of speedily restor- 
ing an almost ruined and deserted tract of country to a flourishing 
condition.” In 1853 Mr. Ouseley again revised the Kalow 
Settlement, which resulted in a further decrease of Rs. 12,000 in 
the taheil revenue, i.z., from Rs. 75,617 to Rs. 64,738. The revised 
assessments were collected with ease until the Regular Settle- 
ment. 

The Regular Settlement of the Jhang district was at first 
entrusted to Mr. Morris, but in April 1854 Mr. Monckton took 
charge of the Settlement, and he remained in charge until the 
conclusion of operations in the early part of 1857. 


cation of the tract belonging to individuals into villages. There 
were apparently no disputes and no difficulties in defining the 
boundaries of the Government waste. The zaminddrs, instead of 
meditating encroachments on the State lands, in many instances 
threw up land that undoubtedly belonged to them, so fearful 
were they of the responsibilities that had hitherto attached to 
proprietorship of land. The adjustment of the village boundaries 
was a work of some magnitude not unaccompanied with difficulty. 
The state of proprietary right as existing at annexation, and the 
effect of this demayoution in bestowing proprietary right on the 
villagers in waste lands now included within their village, have 
already been deseribed in Chapter III]. The principles upon 
which the assessment circles were arranged were uniform for 
the whole district, The tract under assessment was everywhere 
a narrow strip of land lying between a river and the high lying 
uplands of the Bar or Thal. Cultivation was easiest and least 
expensive near the rivers, most laborious and requiring most capital 
in the uplands alongside the Bar or Thal. Consequently the 
riverain villages were collected into one circle, anata under 
the Bar and Thal into another. What villages remained situate 
between these two were fornied into a third or intermediate circle. 
The names of the circles were River or “ Hithar,” Centre or 
“ Wasat,” and Upland or “ Bar.” For ench of these circies the 
different rates of assessment shown on the opposite page were framed 
for the three descriptions of soils—cha/u, sailad, tt rdani—elassed 
according to the sources from which each obtained the moisture 
necessary for the growth of crops. There were no distinctions 
between chahi, chaht-sailah, chahi-jhalari, &e. 


| The first busi-_ 
ness of the Regular Settlement was the determination of what 
land belonged to the State and what to individuals, and the demar- 
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a . Monekton’s Settlement, classified 
oe ‘ahsil il hy tabeil, according to existing arrangements, are given 


Chiniot, Jhang. 


Ra, Ra. 
: =... ; 30,005 | 1,153,246 58,147 2,05,3 
: =. on cultivation, 0-15-58 | 1-1-2 se 


lar Settlement of 113 villa ages in the Chiniot tahsfl 
be te ie sank of the Chenab was made by Mr, Ouseley. The 

4 “Settlement was commenced in 1854. The first step was tho 
demarcation of boundaries. This business was effected without 
= rouble ‘in the well-cultivated tracts, but was attended with great 
© difficulties in the Bir. It is not necessary to notice the obstacles 
Sith which Mr. Ouseley bad to contend in the demarcation of the 

at he of the Bir villages, as all the Bar round Kirdna, that 
g | § transferred to Jhang in 1861 has become, it is not known 
os etly how, Government property. It was an integral portion off 
the dJhang ‘district land revenue and tirni system, that all the waste 

1 » Bair were the property of Government, and naturally 

BE oace officials saw no reason for treating the Kirdna Bir in a 

‘ diffe rent manner. A great part of the tract transferred was 

— unel: med Government waste, and in respect of the portions claimud 
© by individuals it was argued that no proprietary rights had as yet 
f ~~ been conferred, and that there were no reasons why these claimants, 
“i who mostly belonged to the villages nearer the river and were mere 
ae temporary squatters in the Bar, « ould be regarded as having other 
= or greater rights than their brethren in Sandal Bar. The 
result was that as in the Sandal, so in the Kirdna Bar, no private 
tights of rity whatever were paeneed in 1861, ‘The inhabit- 
ants of the tract transferred were charged with tirni and allowed to 
sraze throughout the Bar that was included within the Jhang dis- 
trict. Soils were classed as chi, sai/aba, and bdrdni. Well-irrigatetl 
ands wero further divided into ” chahi-khalis, land irrigated only by 

| wells and chithi-sauildd, land irrigated by wells but also subject to 
< ey undation from the river. An estimate was then made of “* what 
“was the minimum outturn of a bad digak of cldAi land in the best 
fassessment division,” The usual cesses were then deducted anil 
oe quarter of the remainder assumed to be the Government share. 

if share was-conyerted into a money value and a produce rate 
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of irrigation was in Kélowdl confined to two divisions, into 
Hithér and Nakka, The revenue rates are subjoined :— ‘ 


| hE fe AP. | Re AP. 
j aa - © ee 
Nakke 384. u a 1 | “* Oo 8 @ 


In actual assessment Mr. Quseley went far below his rates. 
The 113 villages were assessed with a jama of Rs. 33,476, falling 
on cultivation at the rate of Rs. 1-2-10 per acre. 

It has already been explained why the ildkds of Gath 
Maharaja and Ahmad pur were not settled hy Mr. Cocks. They were 
first summarily settled by Mr. Wedderburn in 1850. His assess 
ment was in Garh Maharaja 21 per cent., and in Ahmadpur 167 


per cent. lower than the collections of past years, and amounted to a 


Rs. 80,452. In spite of the reductions given on previous collec 
tions in kind, the assessment was extremely severe. In Ahmadpur 
‘ Pere collections were very heavy. The taalubé was originally 
el 

“very exacting with the rdiats,and laid on a variety of cesses in 
“ addition to the batdi, which was itself heavy.” When the jagr 
was resumed it was included in Sdwan Mal’s farm, and he “ was 
* not the man to make reductions, so all the cesses and heayy rates 
“ wereretained.” Mr. Wedderburn’s Settlement continued in force 
until 1857, when Captain Graham was deputed to revise it, Some — 
revisions of the demand had taken place between 1850 and 1857, 
and the jama in the latter year of these two taaludits amounted to 
Rs, 40,265. ae 


The result of the revision by Captain Graham, known as the 
Second Summary Settlement, was an enhancement of the jama to 


Rs, 32,460. The whole of the increase except Rs. 53 was taken in . 


Garh Mahdraja, A Settlement enhancing the demand of a previous 
heavy settlement could have but oneend. It broke down ina year- 
and-a-half, | 
The Summary Settlement of Captain Graham was again 
revised by Cepaine Tighe and Maxwell. The new assessments pave 
a decrease of Rs. 3,485= 10-7 per cent. on the jama of the Second 
Summary Settlement. This Third Summary Settlement worked 
extremely well, and when the Fourth Summary Settlement was 
made in 1862, the measurements of that year showed a large — 


increase in the cultivated area and in the number of wells at wor oe. 


In 1861 these two taalukas were transferred from the Muzaffar- 
gerh to the Jhang district, under instructions conveyed in the 
inancial Commissioner's No, 1832 of 29th April 1861. At the 
close of 1862 the preparation of a Record of Rights for the vil 
of these two taaluids was commenced. The old assessment was al 


ver acre obtained. Thence the revenue rates for the circles wera ¥ 
educed. The classification of villages with regard to their facilities ~~ 


in jag by Imém Shéh who “had the character of being alma 
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once more revised. The assessment is generally known as that of Chapter V, B, 


Major Dwyer, but the Assessment Report was sent in by Major 
Lane in 1865. The new assessment which remained in force until 
the assessment lately announced, gave a further reduction of 
Hs, 478, Its incidence on the cultivated area fell at a little less than 
Re, 1 per acre. The jama was on the whole moderate, but in several 
villages the assessments were heavy. 

‘The following tabular statement gives the more important 
statistics of the five revisions of assessment that these two taalukas 








have undergone since annexation :— 
Year, By whom made. Wells, Cultivation, — Jama, 
1850 ... | Mr, Wedderburn’s s 73 |. M4oa4 | 30,452 
1850-57 Ditto Revised... No | details. 20,203 
1857 ... | Captain Graham's = 719 20,296 $2,460 
1859 ... | Captain Maxwell's ‘i 740 29,209 28,0715 
1962 ... | Major Dwyer's pe O15 8,548 28,502 


Thus, of the district as it at present exists, the assessments 
which were to be revised when the recent re-settlement was under- 
taken stood as follows :— 








Mr. Monckton, Mr. Ouseley, | Major Dwyer,| Total. 
——— —— eer ee | = 
“illages sa thd Ila a 7th 
toon pia | 2,05,359 | ty 25,502 267,387 
Of the three assessments that of Mr. Ouseley was undoubted- 
ly the most heavy, and that of Major Dwyer the lightest. Mr. 
Bronckton’s was, with a few exceptions, an exceedingly fair 
assessment, both in the interests of Government and the people. 
The First Regular Settlement of the district has been 
eminently satisfactory, and the results are everything that could be 


“wished. With the exception of some temporary remissions and 


revisions of assessment in a few villages in the Shorkot Kachhi, 
and some isolated instances of over-assessed upland villages in that 
and the other tahsils, there has been no occasion for correction of 
the work of the three Settlement Officers. The enormous improve- 
ment that had taken place in agricultural assets and resources iti 
the time the Revised Settlement commenced is clearly set fort! 

with due detail in Mr, Steedman’s report on that Settlement. In 
fac t, improvement seems to have set in almost immediately 


Mr. Monckton finished his work, and in 1857 “the agriculturists of 
“the Jhang district were contentedly fulfilling their engagements 


“ with the State, and steadily pursuing their ordinary avocations, 
« while the adjoining district of Gugera was in a full blaze of insur- 
“rection, and the nomad tribes of shephiopran sae: jangal were 
“ sacking the frontier thanas, The peices tribes on the other 
“side in the Shihpur district were showing at the same time a 
“ warlike spirit ; and had not the memory of days of license under 
“the Sikh rule been succeeded by better feelings among the 
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‘Chapter V, B. “ Muhammadan population of this district, a serious revolt in the —% 
© ,..,— >. “southern provinces of the Punjab must have been added to the 
Land Sud Land “many lesser complications arising from the mighty struggle then is ; 


a “in progress throughout upper Hindustan. aS 
) Bevision of Settle. The Settlements described above were revised by Mr. Steed man 
mart 1880. between 1874 and 1880, His assessments are fully described in 7 


= 


a the following pages, which are taken from his Settlement Report :—= 
> ih dieermnent Circles. The tract under assessment is composed of the Jhelam nd og 
ae the Upper and Lower Chenib valleys, hemmed in on either side 7 
i by the Ligh ing plateaux of the Sandal and Kirana Bars and the 7 
— ‘hal, and a fw villages on the banks of the Ravi. The primary 
oe classification that at once suggested itself was of villages on th 2 ae 
iS river bank, and villages in the uplands. It was further found fe 
convenient to arrange the villages on the left bank of the Chendb — ! 
from the Gujranwala border to the Ravi, and also those on the left |” 
bank of the Jhelam, into the three divisions of River, Centre, and 
Utar or Bar. On the right bank of the Chenab it was deemed 


cia =| 
ud r 7 a. = 8. & : = * 
neither necessary nor convenient to have two divisions of ¥ 


7 villages. A set of villages, fourteen in number, | ing west 
of the Chenab on either bank of the Halkiwaéh Néla, an inlet from: Fa 
the river, formed an exception, This tract is a natural basin 
between the higher lands of the River cirele villages to the south, ~~ 
and the Utar lands on the north, The soil is flooded by the = 
overflow of this Nila, and is so good, and its agricultural preduge 
so much more yaluable than on the upland wells, that the villages aaa 


could not well be included in the Utér circle, while they were too” 

far from the river to be classed with the river villages. In the 
country lying west of the Jhelam and Chenab in the Sind Sagar i) 
Dob, the separation of the Kachhi villages into two divisions was aS 
unnecessary, The names of the circles are given below :— —. 


Tract, J | Assosem ment Circles, 


Between the Chendb and | | poner ce Muha, 
Sindal Bar eine Upland or Far. 
ae | {| 1-| ‘River or Hithar. 

thei Cree = | Halleiwah, 
 Kirdna Bir iis eee } | Upland or Utar, 


=——_ 


Centre or Whaat, 
Upland or Utar. 


Retweim tha Shslen “aca re or Hithee. 


, 
ag 


, 2 | Upland or Kachhi. = 
Stiemetsit, ‘The villages having been thus arranged Info circles; thle 


— A second step was to fix revenue rates for each description of soil 2 = 
| in each circle. The three main soil divisions are ehahi irrigated rt, 
by wells, saildb naturally irrigated by river floods, bardni depen- 
; ton rain alone, There arc several sub-divisions of well-irrigated € ise ieee 
land which are given below with their vernacular names:— samy 





me 
Well and canal by flow. veld 1 : 
Well St Senwerte Ure nara’ Denne n 
temporary. Classification ofse ley 


| Jialér alone, and revenue mates 
“The inundation canals of this district are only found in one ares 
aa: are of rough construction. Lands irrigated by canal 
Z ad _have always been assessed at the same rates as sailah 


2, 


<< om ~Bardn) or rain-lands, One assessment rate only has been 
& % aised throughout the district, §annas an acre, The only important 
} rain cultivation is inthe northernmost corner of Chiniot, in the 
-  Nissowand ae adjoining Shahpur. Here Mr. Steedman 


. 2) ae 


- 


aie sessed considerably above his rates. In other portions of the 

) Chiniot-tahsil the rate itself was taken ; but in Jhang and Shorkot 

~ li Btectically put no assessment on bardn’ cultivation. It was 

et own in with the well assessment. Where the assessment was 

fluctuating on wells it was necessarily not assessed. The total 

Fi area in the district under cultivation shown i in the returns 

_ is 8,480 acres. =< 

as River-flooded land—Saiiah, The assessment rates used are The assessment of _ 

Sha below in tabular form for the rivers and tahsils :— Siriieb lauds, x 
RATES SASCTIONED For Satian Laxps ox THe 
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ee , 
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— ape pe eam ae . 
a ” For an unimportant saildb and nathri area included in 
z.: ‘villages not in the river circles lower rates given below were 
ec “fnctioned in Jhang and Shorkot :— 


es 

> __ The reason for reducing the rates in these circles was that the 
aif@6 lands, being more distant from the stream, were less certain 

a Kot being annually flooded than land of the same description i in the 
_ fiverain villages. vA 
__ Before attacking the rates themselves, the preliminary point, The suitability ofa — 
ta of come magnitude, whether the eailab lands should be asteated hep % 

= ona fluctuating system or not, had to be decided. Eventually a “onildb lands 

te — for the saitab lands of the Chendb and Jhelam, and 








Chapter V, B. Saaeeste assessment for the Ravi villages were san 
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On this subject Mr. Steedman writes :— 
“Tn the case of the Jhelam villages a fixed 





The suitability ofa undoubtedly the right system. They are exposed to more danger frank 


system of flnctuat- over than under-flooding. 
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certain that my recommendations were the best possible. I mean that 
there are certain villages whose futures seem less roseate and promising 
than they did two or three years ago, Nevertheless, considering the 


With reference to the Chendb, I am not so. Se 


exceedingly light rate at which it was proposed to assess the saiab ~ 2 


lands, I think that the assessment should be fixed, not fluctuating. For 


the Jhelam and the lower Chenéb sailab I have no anxiety. I think 


the fixed assessments will work well, with a little management on the — 


part of the district authorities. The assessment on the Upper Chenib 47) 
in Chiniot is so exceedingly light that the occurrence of a bad harvest or ~—-= 
a failure of flood ought not to have any serious effects. In Jhang the "7 
outlook is not so reassuring. I think a good deal might be done to” 


ensure a flooding to villages in the river circles by opening out old 


channels, and assisting the people to throw up embankments to flood — 3 
their lands. Suspensions of demand should also be liberally allowed, ~~ 


Two bad years rarely come together, and in a good year the salah — 
lands might pay half as much again as the assessment without difficulty. 


There are five villages who have applied for a fluctuating assessment; = 


and it has been sanctioned for Bindi Mahni in Jhang, and Badh 
Rajbdna in Shorkot. In the future I would give all other villages, 
upon whom a fixed assessment pressed heavily, the same system, ”: 


The assessment of well-irrigated lands was a far more difficult 
matter than the assessment of sailab lands. In the Chiniot tahstl 
* the wells in all circles were assessed by an average rate on 


cultivation. The same method was observed in the assessmentsof ~ 7 
the river circles of the other two tahsils. In the Centre-Jhelam circle 


of tahsil Jhang and the Centre-Chendb circle of tahsil Shorkot 


the assessments were framed partly by a well, and partly by an 7 
acreage rate. In the remaining circles of the Bar and Kdchhi, in 
both tahsils, where a system of fluctuating assessment on wells 77 
has been introduced, and in the Utdr Vichanh and Centre-Chenib 


circles of tahsil Thang, the assessment unit has been, not the acre, 
but the well. 


the rates used in the river circles are given below :— 










Acreage rates for well lands Ree | 
| well rate. 





In Chiniot the revenue rate sanctioned for the Halkiwéh cirela was 
nominally Rs. 1-6-0, but practically the assessments were made | 
with a very much lower rate, as the actual assessment was 10 Pee 
cent. below the rates’ jam. 
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_. The rates SR and’ used for the assessment of upland 
are are given ina tabular form below—_ 














Circlas, 

| Dervtre, Bar. 

pecscre | E GTO 

Chisiot Por well .. | 20 © Bice ) 
ee ee 

teow bam Bee Peracre ..| 14.0 + 
ie eee 
Bhorkot .. 1 Per well .. | 19 6 0] 1612 0 


The a in the conditions of agriculture on the upland The system of flac. Ss 





Chapter V, n 
Land and Land 
Revenue. 


The upland well 
rates, 3 


_ wells as compared with those near rivers has been noted, together ‘ting assessme 


on wells. brarnee ir: a 


with the fact that in the Bar and Kachhi circles of Jhang an 4d Sh orkot inthcHarand Kachhi 


a system of car jinsameriyr Warr voeaa with the number of wells at 
work at each harvest, been introduced. The nature of this 
Pea the folk assessment and the reasons for its introduction are given 
- in the following paragraphs :— 

“The condition of agriculture in both the Bar and the Kachhi 


circles is one of extreme uncertainty. Cultivation is expensive, Jahiv 


- advances are universal. Tenants are poorand migratory. The harvests 
md upon the rainfall, and bad harvests are frequent. Not very much 
is required, but it must be seasonnble. Large quantities of fodder 
have to be grown, a5 no grass, or none to speak of except sar, ig 
~ produced i in the tract. Add tothis that many well lands have a tendency 
to deteriorate after a few years’ cultivation, and another and important 
element of uncertainty is introduced. These are the facts that first 
~ drew my attention to the need of some system of assessment more elastic 
than that ofa fixed cash revenue, which while liberally allowing remission 
to impoverished villages would also recoup the Government for such 
> losses of revenue by taxing ata light rate new wells and new cultivation. 


circles “ Tabsila 
Jhany and Shorket, 


- tT he system adopted is as follows: A jama for each village has » 


been announced in the ordinary way and distributed by dachh, over the 
wells i in cultivation, The jam assessed on each well will be paid by the 
rietors thereof so long asthe well continues to work. If the well 
pone of work a remission will at once be given, dating from the 
harvest after the well ceased working. There will be no measurements 
of the crop area year by year. If there is a crop of any description, 
poor it may ‘be, the well owner will bi liable for the full 

} instalment of the harvest at which that crop is reaped. When a well 
- assessed at this Settlement subsequently falls out of work, and is after- 
wards again brought into cultivation, the jama assessed on the well 
at the original dacA4 will be at once reimposed. This disposes of wells 
assessed at Settlement. New wells will be allowed to remain revenue- 
"free for three years, after which they will come under assessment. For 
old wells repaired, ono year's grace will beample. All new wells in any 
given vil after the expiry of the period of grace will at a 
pes er rate, fixed by Sie eatileent Officer and amiuseed ba him 
with the other jama, and generally about jth lower than the average 
nee per well of the announced village jama, The assessment on a 


iN “now well will be remitted at once on its falling out of cultivation, and at 


once reimposed when again put to work.” 
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P ‘Chapter v, B. The system of fluctuating assessments on wells has just been = 2 r 
Bernd ea ibed. In river villages there are two phases of the system, © — 77 
"Revenue. In one, the well estates in which wells are at work are given a Br! 


a Ll fixed assessment, and all the area outside the well estates under fixed 96 
s Bara oe seo for assessment is held to be under a fluctuating assessment. The cultiva- < x 
0 river lands. tion in the portion under fluctuating assessment is measured up ~~ 
=— annually ely tae at fixed village rates. On the Ravi different 9 
a rates for lands irrigated by jhaldrs and for pure saildb lands were ‘ 
framed, as there is a considerable amount of gine cultivation in | 7 
the villages which is much more valuable than sailah, The 












Pe 










sanctioned rates were Re. 1-4 for jhaldri and Re. 1 sailéb. The other 
phase is where the whole village area is placed under a fluctuating =] 
assessment, and the cultivated-area measured up year by year and -) 
assessed at one rate, that for saildé. If there are any wells at work, (>= 
a fixed sum to be paid annually in addition to the fluctuating assess-~ © 
-ment is imposed upon them, calculated to represent the difference — 7 
between the irrigated and unirrigated saildb rate. For instance, “| 7 
there nre 10) wells with an aired of a0 acres of chee cultivation, He * 4 
At Re. 1-4 per acre the assessment amounts to Its. 250, but at Re. 1, ‘ : 
the saildb rate, the demand only amounts to Rs, 200, The differ- ~ 95 
ence constitutes the fixed dbidna fo be levied on the wells. This 9995 
dbidna is fixed, and is paid annually in addition to the demand —@ 
given by the rate on the cultivation of the year. In addition to the ~~ 
Finda Shah. Ravi villages and the two villages in the 7 
Sidlinwala, aaore cele of pagicnty Mianwdli and ~~ © 
val ; ‘hangrinwala, a few villages marginally ~~ 
Fane mah, Pek ye the Hithar Chandb cine of) 7am 
tahsil Jhang, have applied for a fluctuating system of assessment, 
There are no date assessments in Chiniot, as the palmsare few~ 99 
and nowhere found in sufficient number to be worth assessing, The ~ 9 
number of palms and the assessment, for the old and the new =| 
settlements are given below:— a 
Tur Revisen Serriewent or 156) eS 
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District. ..  ..| 49,052 | S2,885 















: << = 
The rates used in the assessment were 1 anna per female in 

Shorkot and in Jhang,! pics in the villages on the Jhelam, and “7% 
6 pies in those on the Chenab, In Jhang there are very few trees "9 
on the left bank of the Chenib: On the right there are some =] 
groves. Most of the assessed palms are in villages on the Jhelam. 9) 
Date palms are found in most villages on the lower Chenab, The ~~) 
dates of Shorket and Mirak are the best. The outturn of fruit per — 7 

tree varies considerably. A maund isthe maximum, The 1 er 
price of dates also fluctuates greatly. The best Shorkot dates ara 
worth Rs, § a maund, the worst Re, 1-4. The date crop is usually ~ 
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. sold in the green, some time before it ripens, The proprietor thus 
ey erence all risk, but obtains only half the price the Natee? will fetch 
» &tretail prices if the year is a favourable one. The purchaser 
> takes the risks, and they are many. He is also liable for certain 
| + charges, the noes of the watchman at the rate of 4th produce, 
© © takhat, and the man who gathers the dates at the rate of ,yth, 
S) tharhait, The great enemy of dates is rain. Early and continued 
) = Tain rots them, and the whole crop is often lost. Estimating the 












) > average outturn of a palm at 16 seers, and putting: the rakhdi and 






Warhadi- charges at Jth, we have 14 séers left, worth 7 annas at 
te, 1-4 a maund. Half of this is 34 annas, the Government 
3 But this rate cannot be taken because of the uncertainty of 
=), . the crops ripening in good condition. ‘The same palm never bears 
well two years running. A good crop every alternate year is as 
>) much as_can be hoped for. : 
-» ‘~The statement below gives- the figures of the half net assets 
)— in antique type-— * : 


Chiniot, | *Jdhang. 
{ 


ioe ae 

























| Shorkot. | District. 


= Sm ag es 











100 | 100 
10,89,545 | 14,19,045 


1,90,745 | 1,70,286 
ga. be ee 
«| 988,800 |12,48,700 
. | 182,172 | 1,99,800 
7 


7,786,625 | 10.48,958 
| "49 “47 


100 | 100, 
9,81,959 | 34,90,549 


11 
1,05,015 4,00, 045 
8,735,944 | 30,581,504 
| 17 “l7 
145,569 | 5,390,543 
7,290,875 | 25,50, 961 
“49 “4 


30 ot | 386 a4 
3,26,184 ) 4,993,010 | 3,55,454 | 11.74.6983 


net assots - | 1,683,092 | 2!46'505 | 157717 387,314 
Share of gross produce ... Sais eel 2 17 “18 e ‘I7 


96,708 | 1,51,072 | 1,009,597 3,567,977 
“089 108 “112 


"102 








=) «The reasons why we cannot take a cash revenue equal either 
pete the half net assets estimate or to 1th of the gross produce are 
pyenese. In the case of wells the initial cost of construction, tha 
ta ex benses of maintenance, interest on takiévi advances to tenants, 


Ai, = 
. 











| ingurance against the loss’ of the advance itself, losses from 
) Gecasional failures of crops, have all to be considered in fixin the 
> Bssessment, but cannot be accurately shown in the tabulated 
© statement of a half net assets estimate. The share of the produce 
» which the landlord gets varies from ‘29 in Chiniot to -36 in 
) Shorkot, In Jhang it is “34. The average is about “83 or drd. 
Now, if the Government demand is fixed at 4th for the rain lands 

_ of the sub-montane districts, where there are io. expenses whatever, 
Osa any to the proprietor who takes $ batdé, it is manifest 
SX that in Jhang, where the share of the produce that actually reaches 
> “the landlord's hands is only ird, out of which much wear and tear 
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’ of his capital invested in the wells, and advances to the cultivator 
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has to be recovered, to take half net assets will be a much heayier 
nesessment than in districts more favourably situated. This is 
the reason why we cannot take more than jth of the gross 














produce, equal to about {rd of the net assets, 3 
The district assets at last Settlement and now are compared — 
below :— . 
| - 
: Area wnder cultivation, re 
| Chahi | Sailab. | Barani, | Total. | 
Acres. Acrea, Acres. | Acres. 
Regular Settlement =| 10,883 | Oa47 1,77a 25, Cat 
Heriot sabticmbect | S27 Bee ae | g,450 20,527 
ein ed e .. | pada | +38,401 | +1707 | +7é,504 | +2,30 
Percentage. . -» | > 18 + fll + + 3 








The statement subjoined gives the district assessments as 
they stood at last Settlement and as they stand now :— ~ 

















eee - pt 
Lat Snel . a 
| pend Rerular aS Present | Rate on 
Piteredaa td fire ramn settlement.| Inet year. | aasesament.' cultivation: 
a, Fis. Ra Ha { Ra. ie A. F. 
Chiniet AS, 508 1,246 67,472 70,007 06, TOR Oo 10 ; 
Jhang 1,21, 519 102,555 1igj2ea | Les 151,072 11H > 
Shorket . | ¥S,e08 #1,445 Be, a OL,11T 1, 10,087 1 Fas 
District -»| S080) | 5,55,568 2,07,307 2,157 5,578 oe ee ,) 


Of the present assessment of Rs. 3,57,867, Rs. 39,010) ts Ga 
fluctuating, viz., Chiniot Rs, 1,092, Jhang Rs, 12,882, and Shorkot 
Rs, 25,996, Deductions have also to be made on account of the 
1 per cent. allowed to zsailddars out of the Government demand, 
remissions granted to wells protectively leased, and on other 
accounts, 

In Chiniot, with the exception of a few villages in the | 
Halkiwdh circle, the instalments of the revenue are grd rabi, 7 
and jrd kharif. Half the rabi demand is payable on the 15th 7 
June and half on the 15th July. The whole of the bharif instal- 
ment is paid on the Ist January. In Jhang and Shorkot the same - 
ratio between the amounts of revenne payable at each harvest has 
been retained, and the rabi instalments fall due on the same dates 
as in Chiniot, but the -iarif demand is payable half on the 1ith 





December and half on 15th January. ‘ . 
The cesses levied upon land revenue are shown below :— iy 
Ra. A. P. oe 
(1) Local mtes i 8 5 4 percent. oy 
(2) Road @ 1 0 oO 3 4 
(3) Edueation (ea 1 Oo O * 
(4) District Post i Oo 8 O - P 
(5) Lambardirs  @ 5 0 0 : ts 
(6) Patwaris (as ; 


The one per cent. allowance made to the 2ai/dare is a deduction 
from the revenue, and not a cess collected in addition to it. 4 

Table No. XXX shows the number of villages, parts of 
villages, and plots, and the area of land of which the revenue is ~ 
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a assigned, the amount of that revenue, the period of assignment, and 
: the number of assignees for each tahsil as the figures stood in 1881-52. 
| As has already been stated, more than 60 per cent. of the 





total area of the district is Government waste. Over this large 
area rove numerous herds of camels and cattle; and from them 13 
collected a grazing tax which is known in the Bér lands of the 
Punjab as tirni. The /dna, a plant from which the coarse barilla 
known as sajji is obtained, is annually leased, out to contractors. 
Finally, permission is given to applicants to sink wells or cultivate 
drainage hollows in Government waste, and grants are made to 
them for that purpose. ‘These are the three sources of the income 
derived from the Government Bar lands of the Jhang district. 
The management of this extensive property will now be described. 
Table No. XVII shows the area and income of Government estates ; 
while Table No, XIX shows the area of land acquired by Govern- 
ment for public purposes, The forests have already been noticed 
in Chapter IV, p. 122. 

The following account of the tirnt tax has been collected 
from correspondence in the district office, commencing with 
the year 1851, and the subject is of such importance in the 
Thang district that it is given here in full. The origin of 
firni is not traceable farther back than the Afghén rule. Its 
introduction into every part of the Jhang district was not 
contemporaneous, When Sayadwala” was reduced by the Sikhs, 
the Kharals were called upon to pay a heavy tribute. As they 
had little or no cultivation the tax was distributed over their 
cattle, At the time of Kamar Singh this revenue amounted to 
Rs. 50,000 and in Kharrak Singh’s reign to Rs, 35,000, Diwan 
Sdwan Mal introduced a new system. He caused an enumeration 
of the cattle to be made, and taxed each head by imposing the 
following rates :—Female camels, Rs. 2; male camels, Re. 1; 
milch buffaloes, Re. 1; cows, 6 annas. The tax first fixed at 
Ris. 32.000 was reduced in Sambat 1903 to Rs, 25,000 and 
sulgequently to Rs. 18,000. In Jhang no tirni was levied by the 
Sidl chiefs, It was first imposed by Sujéin Rai about 1813 a. p, 
His rates were—camels, female, Re. 1-8; male, Re. 1; cows, 4 
annas; female buffaloes, § annas; goats and sheep, Re. 1-4 per 
hundred. The tax was fixed at Rs. 11,900, and 40 camels. When 
Sawan Mal assumed charge of the Mooltan province, an eaumera- 
tion was made, the female camel rate raised to Rs. 2, and a 
re-distribution of the quotas payable by the Sadr tirni-guears 
effected. The tax was raised once, but in Sambat 1904 again fell 
to Rs. 10,000. At annexation the grazing rates were— 





Ra, A. P. Ra. A. P. 
Camels, female ... 1 10 | Cows . O 4 0 
os mole . 1 © O} Female buffaloes... 0 10 O 


Sheep and goats, Re. 2 per hundred, 


In Shorkot sheep and goats were not taxed. In Uch the 
firnt had long been leased with the land revenue. In 1904 
Sambat the tax in Uch proper was only Rs.1,820. In Chiniot 


7 Sayadwala was for afew years alter annexation included in the Jhang district, 
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Chapter V,B. éirni was first imposed by Jassa Singh Bhangi, and at first the | 
” Fand and Tang Collections amounted to Rs, 5,000 only, The tax was increhsed by r 
3 Pee ond Lang Sdwan Mal to Rs, 10,000. Subsequently reductions were given, > == 
gies 3 andit amounted in Sambat 1903 to Rs, 3,093 only, the firntin a ~~ ) 
- hg firmer few villages being included with the land revenue. In Ranjit. +e 
_ andtheirearly Singh's time Shorkot belonged to the Kharals. In Kamélia tirng ‘ey 
story, was first levied by Ranjit Singh, and was paid in kind, 1100 7 
camels. Subsequently a cash assessment of Res. 23,000 was ae 
substituted. Sdwan Mal reduced the tax to Res. 15,000. In 
Sambat 1904 the tax was only Rs. 11,078. The rates in this tract ie 
were higher than elsewhere, and calves were taxed. a ON 

Origin of Sadr tirni- The origin of the Sadr timni-guzdre was as follows, During 
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xe quads, the Afehin rule and the earlier days of the Sikh réyime, the 
Y *. population of the district appears to have been divided into bodies . (7 
wi owing @ kind of feudal allegiance to a number of small chiafs. 
I These chiefs paid a portion of the tirni, but the larger share fell 
i> on their followers. When Sdwan Mal imposed his tirni tax, it 
a was distributed among these chiefs, each taking the responsibility 
‘: for his allotment. Actual collections were made by the chief from 
. 7 his adherents. Often there were two Sadp tirni-guzdrs for the 
ma body, made np of the clansmen of the chief, and other people his 
i followers. The 


tax was collected irrespective of boundaries. 
Changes in these bodies, angi as they were called, by secessions os 
and accessions of graziers, were constant. The cattle ‘of the Ss 
followers of any Sadr tirni-guedr were not restricted to any 
particular portion of the Bar, Having paid his quota of the tax, 
the cattle-owner could graze his cattle not only through the whole 
of the Jhang Bar, but even in the waste of adjoining districts, — 
Yirni was collected from him wherever he grazed by his own Sadr 
tirnt-guedr. If he went to another district, his name wag 





= io : 





uy transferred to the rolls of that district, Colonel Hamilton in 185L 1 & 
7 thought it “ impracticable to collect the tax from cattle grazing ae 

ma within defined limits,” and “ inexpedient to restrict. cattle to any. =a 
Po particular boundaries,” and that “the only feasible system is that 8 
Ss which has hitherto prevailed.” Before annexation “ the taxon. © 


_ cows and buffaloes was only levied from owners who were strictly 

“ eattle-feeders and not cultivators, and those of all bond fide culti- 

" Vators were exempt. The cattle grazing in the river belés were 

" taxed, unless thay belonged to cultivators. This was only natural, 
“48 no land tax was imposed on these lands.” The Sadr tirni-qusdr 
fot assistance from the local authorities, He was personally 
responsible for his share in the lease to the Kiardar. The grazing — 
tates first fixed for Jhan were— ) 





‘tet Sh 





eer Gt the Bar were taxed, The collections were much lower 

than they had been in previous years, a 

Changes in the tirni There seems to have been but little change in the tirmi Qo 

aged by ey administration during the first ten years of our rule. In 1860 z 
Hamil 


ton, Colonel Hamilton introduced a system that practically remained 
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A. F. Ra, A. P. = > oo £ 

Camels, male -- I 8 O} Bar Buffaloss o— O11 0 i a 

» Female ... 1 0 ©] Village buffaloes .. 0 5 0 er 

| Goata and sheep, Ra: 3-2-0 per hundred. ‘ . 
Cows and young animals were exempted. Only cattle actually er 
Pe 
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_ in force until 1874-75, In his Circular, No. 126 of 14th June, 1860, 
_ he briefly noted the causes that rendered a change of system 
5 ~ unavoidable. Under the Sikh rule as all waste lands were con- 
sidered tobe the property of Government, the tax wasa capitation tax 
oncattle.. The Regular Settlement of 1865-57 defined and démar- 
eated village boundaries, and included in them vast tracts of waste 
land that had previously been de facto Government property. These 
lands now belong in full property to the villages, and ¢irni “now 
*can be taken only from cattie grazing in lands beyond the village 
| * boundaries.” Colonel Hamilton suggested that small Bis 8 

” situated between villages should be leased to neighbouring zamin- 
‘dirs. An enumeration of cattle in the whole Division was to take 
‘place on a certain day. The rates fixed by Colonel Hamilton 
/  wert— . 


Re. A. P. Ba, A. P. 
Camels, male... 1 0 0 Milech buffaloes 010 0 
» fteosle 1 8 O | Cows ... rae . 0 40 
Goats and sheep, 6 pies, 
> ‘The following animals were free : 
aa A.—Male camels to the Grd year. 
ey B.—Female do. 
-- C.—Cows and buffaloes do, 
- D,—Bulls, ballocks, male buffaloes, horses, mares, ponies, mules, and 


_ Only cattle grazing in the Bir were to be taxed, but if one 
head of cattle of a village or herd was found grazing within the 

| Bar, the whole cattle of the same description in the village or herd 
became liable to be taxed. All cattle liable to be taxed found in 





» the Bar, or proved to have’ grazed there without having been 
a entered in the lists and registers, could be eek SS double, triple, 
> or'quadruple rates. Villages were thus assessed yearly, nominally 
on the basis of a supposed enumeration of their cattle, but really 


© in a haphazard kind of way. The villages in the cultivated 
- portions of the district and the herdsmen and flock-masters of the Bar 
> were arranged in circles, and each circle was placed in charge of a 
Sadr tirni-guedr. The Sadr tirni-guzdr collected from the villages 
and herds in his circle, The whole of the Government waste lands 
Mm) were undivided, and, the tax paid, the tax-payer might graze. his 
*) cattle anywhere in the district. The rules entitled him to graze 
©) free throughout the Mooltan division. A village had nominally 
the option of electing to be tirni-guzdr, i.e, liable to tirni or 
> mot. If the cattle of a village, alleging itself to be non-tirni- 
| guzdr, were caught grazing in the Bar, not only were the punitive 
) rates above mentioned levied, but the whole cattle of the village 
> were summarily recorded as firni-guzdr, and were thenceforth 
 eharged peed with firni. The system was one of direct 
~~ management, and a large staff of Daroghds, Naib-Daroghis, camel 
»  sauxtrs and other myrmidons was maintained. Major Hamilton's 
- ‘rules were sanctioned. Mr. Cust, in a memorandum on the 
) subject, noted: “In fact it is but justice to the agriculturist that 
- “a certain amount of taxation should fall on the pastoral tribes 
" “who make use of the vast Government forest ranges to which 
“they have no title either of property or occupation. ” 
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Chapter V, B. In 1869 His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor authorised Mes 
— -_._ the Financial Commissioner to lease out the grazing, instead of : 
Land and Land j.vying the tax by enumeration, in any district in which he was 


cea ‘ satisfied as to the expediency of the change. 
oe isH9. The change was made in 1874-75, and after much discussion 


Introduction of the and some half measures the introduction of the chak or block 
chak system. system was finally determined upon. It is still in force except in the 

portion of the district lying in the Sind Sagar Dodb. Its main 
features are these. The Government waste lands of the Bars, the 
Thal, and the scattered rakAs in the Vichanh have been arr 
and divided into chaks, The portion of the Jhang tahsil that lies 
in the Vichanh, between the Jhelam and Chenab, is one chak, 
and the portion of the Chiniot tahsil lying on the mght bank of \o 
the Chenab, another. The remainder of the district lying along / 7 
the left bank has been cut up into several chats. The chak im 
each case consists of the particular block of Bar and the villages 
lying between it and the river which, if tirni-guzdr, are attached 
to the block. The chak is let ont annually to a varying number 
of contractors called chakdars, for a fixed sum. The villages of 7 
the chak are divided into tirni-gueir, and the ghair tirni-guzdr, 
tirnt paying and non-tirni paying. The oretically to be tirne 
paying or not is optional to the villages, but practically it is not. 
A tirni-quear silage is one in which the whole of the village 
cattle pay firnt every year, whether they graze in the Bar or not, 
It is taken for granted that the whole of the cattle graze in the Bar | 
every year. The ghair tirni-quzér villages are those who are not 
attached toany chak. It is assumed that the cattle of these villages f a 
never do graze, and they are therefore exempted from payment of 
tirni. Ifthey are caught grazing, they become liable to penal 
rates, The chakddrs collect from the tirvi-paying villages at the 
rates sauctioned. These chakdara are the old Sadr tirni-quadra 
of the Sikh system under another name, and are generally from 
year to year the same persons, the most intluential zaminddrs 
residing in the neighbourhood of the chat The sums for which ~ 
the various chaks were leased during the first few years after the 
introduction of the system were based on an estimate thus 
calculated. The cattle of the tirni-quzdr villages wereenumerated 
and; the income calculated. ‘To this was added the estimated 
income from the cattle of outsiders grazing in the chat during the 
year. The total formed the sum, more or less modified to suit 
particular circumstances, for which the chat was let. These estimates 
were revised annually until a few years past. They were indicative 
ouly, not in any way binding. The chakdérs are entitled to collect 
the authorised fees from the living cattle only, existing in the village. 
The collections may be above or below the estimate in the case of 
any given village, but the chatder has no nght to collect anythi 
in excess of the fixed fees, The income from cattle not attached ~ 
to the chal: 1s made up of charges on cattle belonging to villages 
attached to other chaks, cattle belonging to other districts, and the 
cattle belonging to nomad tribes dwelling if possible all the year © 
round in the Bar. The seale of fees was revised in 1875 by | 
Mr. Tolbort, and fixed as below :— | s 
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es at Re. A. P. Rs. A. P. 

aa Came { Male O12 0 Cow: - O 6 0 

oe: {Fen se - ; . rieehopes foots... O O 9 

as cre fale ae frome Sea Ten "ae a O 3 @ 

= Buffaloes... { Female Metis os 1 O12 0) “Home: ow 6 
= Donkeys and mules ... ... Rs. O 3 O 

~ _ To allow for the very inferior character of the pasturage, the rates 


: forthe Vichanh chak were half these. Bullocks, male buffalves, 
horses, donkeys and mules of tirni-gquzdr villages grazing in their 


3 - own chak,are exempt. Sheep and goats, not six months old on Ist 
4 April, and other cattle not eighteen months old, are exempt for the 
Be ensuing financial year. 
ot The tirni collections for the last 20 years are given below:— 
ae te Ra. A. P Ra. A. P, 
ay aS Male ~~ O12°0 Cows Bay . 0 6-0 
Kamals « Remat ~ 120 | Sheepand goats 0 0 8 
~ j Male + Fate nen a8 0 3.0 
Baffsloss... |) Female .. 012.0 | Horses 06 0. 


Donkeyaand mules ... ... Re O 3 O 





; | 1s43, | 1E4é, 





1Sa7,, : 1a. se 








ta. | Rs, | Ha. Ra, Tha, | Ra 
i GG ATE) TaST TEoee Tang TH aaa 
bid = «6,070 69 6750) 14,710) 7,078, 0,200) 15,807) 16,747 
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Rs,| Rs. | Re. wel ne Pee | ae | ee | ee 
i -- |O7,428) 1,297,345 1,145,098 1,098,058 1.10887) 101,108 oa.702 Tos08 3 r 
= Bajfi + 12,596) 10,09) 11,950, 18,889“ Inchided "in| tirni from ree 
= : we 1,187] al al lnelu ded in’ tirni | from 

| 1876-77. | 


’ At first, grazing fees, tirnt, sajji sales, and sunny kina sales were 
shown separately. 


Shortly after the commencement of the Settlement of 1880 the 
rakh demarcation in the tlatas of Garh Mahdérija and Ahmadpur 
; was revised. These two pargands until 1861 were included in the 

|  Muzaffargarh district. The rakis were originally demarcated in a 

-  ‘ &tmmary manner without a full khowledge of the facts and without 

due regard to the interests of the people, by pencil lines drawn on 

the maps of the Revenue Survey. In not a few Instances, wells 

and cultivated lands were included in the rach area, and Villages 

ay were cut off from their grazing grounds by intervening appropriated 

/ gangal. The revision of the rath boundaries was conducted on the 

same lines in this district as in Muzaffargarh. The result was that 

the Government waste land situate 1n the two parqanus was cit 

“down to 32,876 acres from 54,857 acres. The rakhs inthe two 

ese are, excluding that of Sadkdna Mirali, now thirteen in 
number. 
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The release of so much waste to the zamindirs, accompanied 
by the partition of the Dera Ismail Khan Thal between the 
zamindars and the Government, and its division into villages held 
in sole proprietary right by individuals and raths the sole property 
of Government, rendered a change in the trni arrangements obtain- 
ing in this portion of the district imperative, The Dera- Ismail 
Khiin or Shahpur system of tirnt has accordingly been introduced, 


The old system oflevying trnit has been abolished. Instead, an 


assessinent hus been imposed on the waste lands of each village in 
their grazing capacity. The Government waste lands of the Thal 
are now leased annually to lessees who collect grazing fees at a 


fixed scale from the cattle that graze therein and those only, For — 


the two Thal chaks no separate camel tirnt has been imposed, No 





grazing fee is levied from the cattle of zamindars grazing in the ‘© 


Ahmadpur and Garh Mahdrdja rakhs, but a separate camel tirnt 
is levied from the camels resident and grazing in the ilike. The 
right.of free grazing in these 13 rakis has been absolutely surren- 
dered to the zamindars on account of the extreme proverty of the 
rathe as grazing grounds, and to prevent the possibility of these 
rakhs ever being leased to any outsiders, The assessments on the 
village waste in the villages trans-Jhelam and Jhelam-Chenib 
amount to Rs. 2,337, being Rs. 615 below the assessment given by 
the sanctioned rate of Re. 1-12-0 per 100 acres. ee 
The sajji assessment statistics are given below :— 











| Serreement or 1856. | Serruewent ov 1880. 
Villages. | Jamas, | Villages. | Jamas. 
Rs. Rs, 
Jhang 9 of 7 170 
Shorkot vs fit 10 iti 
District p, of 683 17 
| 





The amount in Jhang is trifling. The assessments in Shorkot are 
much higher ; in mauze Bhangi the demand on account of sajjt is 
Rs, 300, The sajji crop depends wpon a year of favourable rain-fall ; 
especially rain is needed after the plants have been pruned. The 
sajji is manufactured by professional sajji-makers, to whom this 
business is entrusted by the lessee. They get half the produce as 
their wages. Some other payments are made to the watchman, 
and to the blacksmith who assists in the process. 


The assessment on the leased darkhwasti, wells and plots 


situate in the Government wastes of the Thal and Bars, amounts — 


to Rs, 6,310, more or less, on 299 wells or plots, These wells have 


been sunk at various times since the Regular Settlement, by / 


persons originally Crown tenants under leases from Government, 
At the Settlement of 1880, following the orders passed in reference 
to similar Crown tenants in the Montgomery district, all lessees: 
holding on leases granted previously to the issue of the Financial 


Commissioner's Book Circular VII of 10th March 1868, were 


recorded as full proprietors of their wells and the lands attached. 
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_ These wells are not found seattered-here and there everywhere 
throughout the Bér and Thal tracts. They are generally located 
along the edge of the Bar near the village boundaries, and the 
lessees are usually residents of the nearest village, Those farther 
away in the interior of the Bar have been constructed more with 


_ the object of watering cattle than raising crops. Besides the well 


lands there are a few plots of fdrini cultivation held on leases, 
The assessment of these wells and plots has been framed on 
principles different from those on which lands held in private 
proprietorship have been assessed. In the case of the latter the 
area under cultivation and the estimated area annually cultivated 

a well have been the two bases of the calculation, In assessing 
leased wells, the area of the grant without reference to the 
area under cultivation has been the pomt most considered. The 
lands are grants from Government. When the lease is given the 


- land is waste, and the revenue demand is naturally proportioned to 


the extent of the grant. Taking two grants equal in area and 
quality of soil, the original assessments will be equal. If at the 
expiry of the original leases it is found that the lands of one lease are 
lying waste and the well out of work, while the other well is prosper- 
ing and has a large cultivated area attached, this is no reason for 
diminishing the tax in the one case and raising it in the other. 
To do so is to put a premium on laziness and to tax energy. 
The assessment statistics for each tahsil are given below :— 

ey py Total _ 
Total | Cultur- | Chai. | Bardni, | Fallow, Malgusae 





O84 Hs 5,188 
}2 be | 7,083 
3 128 2 006 


4,006 299 | 1,230) 14,316 























The revenue rates adopted are these ae 


| Minimum Average ee ee 
Tahsil. | Tract. per acre. | per well, | per well. 








Rs, 





S8e8 8 F 


§ 

.: i 
1} Vichanh Bar. | 8 os 
( Sdndal Bar | 6 . | 

fi 





Shorkot 


The resultant jaméis are subjoined :— 
| Minimum.| Average. |Maximum.| Old | ion 


Fis, Fs, Ras, Kis, 
Chiniot ats e+ | 2,200 2,593 2,640 1,44 2,450 
Jhang fe | 2810 2 768 3,300 2.016 2 O03 
Shorkot *... +f 74 72 | 2) aos i) 


District... | 5,733 | 6113 | 6880 | 4,073 | 6,153 
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In addition to the jameéathus framed, the lessees of all wells Ff 
have been charged one anna in the rupee as mélitdna. From this: 
payment the proprietors of wells leased before 1563 are exempt.” ~~ 
(esses are charged as on ordinary land revenue. " 

Year by year a certain amount of revenue is realised from the 
lease of lands in the Bar for rain cultivation. The assessment rates 4 
charged are :—tobacco, He. 1-8-0 ; til, cotton, wheat, tara mira, | 
barley, gram, Re. 1-4-0 ; fkigra; mung-mesh, china, moth, jowir, 
Chart, turnips, He. 1. Collections from 1860 to 1879 are given. 7 

LOW — c 















a ——— é 
Fear. 1500 | 1861 | Ise | 1803 | Hees | | 1305 | 1366 | 1S67 | 1 


7 | 


|S = 










Collections , Too | 2,034 sos ur | 522. ons | 2,419 Lise | 3,160 — 









ay 
~ 
Collections 1. 4. a | 2,680 | 1,262 6,888 | 4,188 | 2,870 Fars [2ar0 1,702 | $70 | 4,008 | 


Applications are made specifying the amount of land and the . 
crop or crops that it is intended to cultivate. The Tahsilddér pives a 
permizsion, and this is subsequently ratified by the Deputy Com- 
missioner. Later on, the area sister crop, or that has been sown, is : 
measured up, and the rent is collected in accordance with the above 
rates from the lessee. The chief crops grown are fdjra, jowdr, til, 
moth, mung-miésh, gram, and wheat. Aharif crops predominate, 
In favourable years splendid Jdjra and moth or mung crops are 
Aree: Gajra crops in the Kirfina Bir are better than elsewhere, 
lhis Bir is supposed to be generally more favourable for the pro 
duction of rain crops than the Sandal Bar. There is no doubt that 

the rain cultivation in the Bar has materially interfered with the 
Proepesiey of the Utar villages on both sles of the river, The 
tenant of an Utdr well is generally more of a herdsman than an 
agriculturist, and there is nothing he likes better than some ten 
acres of dirant cultivation surrounded with good pasturage and a 
pool of water near. With his family and cattle he leaves the well, 
constructs a rough shed, and lives under it in the Bar, or as often 
as not has no cover except a pil: bush. The seed once sown, he has 








7 nothing te do but to trust in Providence : there is no watering oF 

a weeding to be done ; and there is little that the fatalist samtntee | 

- loves better. Camels, horses, and even human beings are yoked ta 7 
a, the plough when the early rains are peculiarly favourable ; such ia 


the anxiety to get ns much sced into the ground as possih ee 
there is a ceriainty of its fermination, grown oS poses eae 


P L ’ 
4 : * = ‘ 
ete A eae see. «ie 





‘inhabitants, all municipalities, and all 
‘military posts were classed as towns, Under this rule the following 


CHAPTER VI. 





At the Census of 1881, all places possessing asay thee oy 
ad-quarters of district an 


places were returned a3 the towns of the Jhang district :-— 


Se eS I Le 


























Tahail. Town. \Persous, Males, Females. 

Jhang rt | Maghidos . | 12,574 | 6,509 | 6,005 | 

. | Shang a | 9,055 | 4,004 | 4,001 | 

Chiniot i. | Chimot . | 10,731 | 5,297 | 5,434 | 
Shorkot . | Shorkot | 2,283) 1,190] 1,005 
2 1223) 1,115 


Ahmadpur a | 233 | 





The distribution by religion of the population of these towns, 
and the number of houses in cach are shown in Table No. XLIT, 
while further particulars will be found in the Census Report in 
Table No. XIX and its appendix and Table No. XX. The 
remainder of this chapter consists of a detailed description of each 
town, with a brief notice of its history, the increase and decrease 
of its population, its commerce, manufactures, municipal govern- 
ment, institutions, and public buildings ; and statistica of births 


‘and deaths, trade and manufactures, wherever figures are available. 


The towns of Jhang and Maghidna are two miles apart, are 
situated in latitude 31° 16° 16° and longitude 72° 21° 45." and 
contain a population of 21,629 souls. They are connected by two 
well-metalled roads, which start from the east aud west ends of 
Maghisna, cross one another in the middle where the Upper 
School is situated at an equal distance from either town, and euter 
Jhang on the west and east, respectively. 

The two towns form a single municipality. The Chendb 
flows past them at a distance of about three miles to the west, but 
in the hot weather the Kharora branch fills and rans close past the 
towns, and with its avenue three miles long, and its handsome 
masonry bathing gidts, adds a peculiar beauty to the neighbour- 
hood. ‘The country round is well wooded; fine gardens abound ; 
there are good driving roads, well shaded with trees, and passing 
through rich cultivation; and altogether the towns and their 
environs form a beautiful oasis in the howling waste around. An 
inundation canal leaves the Kharora branch near Jhang, , 
yound Maghidna, and after a course of five miles empties itself 
into the same branch. 
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The capital of the Sidl State, with many fine and picturesque 


ets! 
aa 
* 


%' 
r | 


a 


masonry buildings, Jhang was the principal of the twotowns. But 


some years azo the civil head-quarters were shifted from a position 
half way between the two towns to the immediate neighbourhood 
of Maghidna, which has now outgrown its rival in population. The 
town is traversed by a single main street, running east and west, 
which is lined on either side with masonry shops built on a uniform 
plan. The streets and lanes are well paved with brick, and are 


well drained. The pinnacle of the Nath Saéhib-ka-Mandar is a 35 


conspicuous object for miles round. The town is surrounded by a@ 
mud wall, which is in ruins. The road, which leaves Jhang on 
the east, is for 500 yards on its way to Maghidna lined by walls, 
built by Mr, Wakefield to protect it from the shifting sand 


rite which it passes.. Outside the walls of the town are the ~ 
i buildings with a pretty fountain, the dispensary, and the ~ 


echoo 
Sige buildings. The wella, supplied by the Chenab with water 
filtered through the intervening sand, give. water of excellent 
quality. 

Once a small village, Maghiina is now a town of some 
importance. Itis built on no regular plan, but is traversed by 
several broad steets, lined with shops built of masonry, on a uniform 
pattern, The streets and lanes are well paved with brick, and are 
drained into a water channel on the west of the town, which 
empties itselfinto the Kharora branch of the Chenab. The western 
side of the town is protected from flood by a high embankment, 
nearly a mile long. Itstopped free circulation of air, and had only 
a narrow lane behind it. The embankinent has been now cut down 
to the level of the lane,a height quite sufficient for protection 
from flood, and the whole has been paved and now forms a hand- 
some boulevard, 50 feet broad. In the centre of the town, there 
is a handsome chauk with a fountain, shaded by a beautiful group 
of trees, which is used as a vegetable and fruit market. 


There are no buildings of any importance in the town. Out-_ 


side, to the north-east, is a fine masonry tank, in which is an island 
with a Hindu shrine, shaded by beautiful trees. The municipal 
gerne well planted with grafted mangoes and other fruit trees, 
ies round it, and on one side stands the municipal hall and 
station library. Outside the eastern gate are the Civil hospital 
and the Middle school, with a handsome fountain. Further to 
the east are the Tahsfl and Thana, the houses of the Civil officers, 


the Sessions house, Kutcherry and Treasury, the Fort, a Refuge — 


built after the Mutiny, the Jail, and Police lines. The drinki 
water, drawn from wells, which get their supply well filtered by 
the intervening sand from the Chensb, is excellent. The canal, 


mentioned above, runs through the public garden, which is 


thoroughly stocked with fruit trees, vegetables and flowers, 


The old town of Jhang, the remains of which can still be geen. 


to the west of the present town and close to the shrine of Nar 
Shah, is said to have been founded in 1462 by Mal Khan, the 
ninth in descent from Sidl, the ancestor of the Sidls: and was 
washed away by the river. The word jhang signifies a -wood, 


jhangi being in common local use for 9 clump of trees. The“ 
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present town was founded during the reign of Aurangzeb in 1688, 


by a senydesi fokir, Lal Nath, the twelfth in descent from whom, 


Shamsher Nath, uow dwells in the Nath-ka-Mandar, the finest 


building in the town. The town was besieged and taken b 
Ranjit Singh in 1805. The present head of the Sidls, Naw4 
Muhammad Ismail Khan, lives in the town. 

The town of Marhidna was nothing but 9 pretty village 20 


> years ago, and has no history. It was founded by Megha, ancestor 


of the Maghidna clan of Sidls, who emigrated thither from 
Lohabhfr. 

_ The municipality, which includes both the towns of Jhang 
and Maghidna, was first established in 1862. It is of the 2n 
Class with the Deputy Commissioner as President, District 
Superintendent of Police, Civil Surgeon and Assistant Commis- 


‘sioner or Extra Assistant Commissioner as ¢z-officio members, 


There are 12 non-official members, who are nominated by 
Government on the suggestion of the Deputy Commissioner. 
Table No. XIV shows the income of the municipality for the last 
five years. It is chiefly derived from octroi levied on the value of 
oods brought within municipal limits; a coarse kind of cloth 
(khaddar) made in the district is bought up by middle-men to the 
yearly value of 8 or 10 lakhs and sold to the powindahs, and the 
octrol on this, really an export duty, contributes largely to the 
mitmicipal income. (hi, wool, tiar (impure carbonate of soda 
and potash), and tamarisk galls are largely exported. So is 
maddar, bought from the powindaks. Soap also of a superior 
kind is manufactured and exported; leather-work, including 
saddlery, and jars for ghi and oil, are in much demand, Brass 
work, especially imitation Chubb-locks, have quite a Punjab 
reputation.. 

The site of Maghidna is very favourable, being on the edge 
of the high-lands, out of reach of the river floods, and upon the 


great lines of traffic. Here the route of the Kandahdr caravans 
from Dera Ismail Khin to Firozpur and Dehli, crosses the military 


road from Mooltan to Wazirabad. Roads have also been constructed 
eonnecting- Maghiina with Shahpur in one direction, and Pik 
Pattan, rié Kamiilia,in another. Jhang is situated in the low-land, 
Té has no transit, and but httle indigenous trade; and now that the 
Government offices and establishments have been removed to 
Maghidna, it has ceased to be a place of any importance. 

The principal institutions of Jhang and Maghisina are the 
two Middle schools, one near each town, the Upper school at Adhi- 
wal, half way between the two towns, the charitable dispensary 
with its branch at Jhang, and the municipal hall, with its reading- 
room, library, and small museum. There is a sardi and dat. 
bungalow, a small Church with a pretty garden, and the usual 
Court-houses, Tahsil and Thana. There are many dharmuedls. 
thakurdwdras, ehiwdles and masjid: in both towns, where 
travellers put up in large numbers. There are nine katres in 

faghidina and one in Jhang, where merchants stay and store 


their goods. 


History. 


Taxation and trade, 


Institutions and 


pub 


blic buildings, _ 
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Chapter VI, The population as ascertained at the enumerations of 1868, 7 ~ 

Dece 1875 aud 1881 is shown below ere , i 

Jhang Town, — 






ur: Popalation and 
73 vital statistics. 


The details in the margin give the population of suburbs. 
Sates Tt Saint appear from information suppli- 
ed by the Deputy Commissioner, that no- 
fewer than 71 small scattered hamlets 


| Population. 
Turn on etaboer ds eS — G8 Vi ee 
| ede. 1831. 








er ee ee | have been excluded from, and three ham- 
Sabha | boas |! Toon | lets and the civil lines included within, ~ 
i | - nth a a o - a - a rey 2 

td er (| municipal limits since 1875. The con= 








atitution of the population by religion, 
and the number of occupied houses, are shown in Table No, ~ 
KLIII. Details of sex will be found in Table No, XX of the Census] 











































Report of 1881, <a ; 
=) dear bee The population as acertained at the enumerations of 1565, > 
vital statistics, 2574 and 1851 is shown below :-— ‘Sed 
. hwy: of entmerition. | Tear of ecnmis.!) Persona. Males, | —— 
| | Whole town 
: Mimelctgend Werle 
It is difficult to ascertain the precise limits within whieh ~ . 
— , the enumerations of 1565 anid i“ 
Portatio, | S/S were taken - but the details 4 
faces wabhen. | | in the margin, which give the 4 
fame de anal population of suburbs, throw ~ ‘a 
| "| some light on the matter, The 7 
(2 | firures for the population within’ 7 
aa town... | 10,525) 11,482 | municipal limits, according to the 
fnanina ... eas Std Le ee oe a \ 
Minor anbusrba- 3. :'| Tatiad: 403 | published tables of the Census of 
led in the 1868, are taken from the Census. — 
es ht of 1875: but it was noted-at the ~ 7 
. time that their accuracy wasin many cases doubtful. The constita- 
tion of the population by religion, and the number of ocenpied houses, 
ea are shown in Table No. XLILI. Details of sex will be found in 
Wy | Table No. XX of the Census Report of 1881. The annual birth and 
wes death-rates per mille of population since 1868 are given at the top of 
the next page, the basis of calculation being in every case the 
= figures of the most recent census. The actual number of births 
: and deaths registered during the last five years is shown in Table 
No. X LIV. ia 
Chiniot town. ‘The town of Chiniot is situated in latitude 31° 43’ 32" and 2 
ms longitude 73° O° 59," and contains a population of 10,731 inhabitants. 
? It stands under and on the slope of low rocky hills about two miles -= 
+> 
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a ) Person Malea. |Females.| Persons.) Males, ‘Females,  Pemlation naa 
a a. tt : ieaon fee vital atatistios, 
“ | | 
cy 1868 A ‘ vi if 18 15 12 
1870 oe ee pa a4 16 16 17 
" 1871 aie 20 19 21 18 18 18 
. is72 ar | 12 a 15 5 6|)lO16 
= 1873 con et 11 12 a] pa 19 
= 1874 rs fe ablh ef 15 a) oo 10 
is 1875 not 4 on | 32 og 
<M Siti oh | 28 lfi 12 O45 25 og 
<i «1877 ack 0 15 4 a | 3 oy 
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. 1879 ay on 14 ll +7 oF og 
ia 1339 er | oh aH 17 pa | 17 oy 
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> from the left bank of the Chenaib, and in hot weather the heat Chiniot Town. 
{ thrown out by them is almost intolerable. The town is divided into 
: three parts, and is picturesquely grouped on and below the hills, 
- One part lies close under the hill, another towarils the tahsil, anid 
>) the third to the west. This last, though included im the town, is 
> always spoken of as the Thattah, and is more a separate collection 
er ‘of houses, round the tomb of Pir Shekh Ismail, than an integral 
SS opart ofthe town. Most of the houses are of excellent briek-work ; 
~* and the solid well-built aspect of the town is striking, The most 
| eonspicuous building is the Shahi Masjid built by Nawab Sddilla - 
> Khan Tahim, physician and minister of Shah Jahdn. There is 
© alsoa Aingdh sacred to the memory of Shih Burhan, a saint 
revered alike by Hindtis and Musalmans. It has a good market- 
© place atiached to it. There are some goo streets which are well 
\ paved, and many of the houses are lofty and commodious, especially 
a). Bees belonging to the Khoja traders, who have Jarge business 
prs: peeing with Amritsar, Calcutta, Bombay and Kardchi. The 
‘natural drainage is good, but the municipality is poor, and sani- 
Sj) tary arrangements are not as good as they onght ta be. The 
-* drinking-water, derived from wells getting their supply from the 
Chendb, is exceedingly good. The country is well wooded, and the 
hills to the westward, with Koh Kirdna in the distance, and the 
Chenab flowing through a rocky defile in the foreground, give 
great beauty tothe place. There is a beautiful arden, well stocked 
with fruit trees, near the tahsil and rest-house, 


; Chiniot is doubtless a town of considerable antiquity ; but litile 
is known about its origin and history. It is said to have been 
founded by a king’s daughter, Chandan, sister of a chief called 

; Machhi Khan, who was accustomed to hunt in man’s attire. While 

7 on one of her expeditions, she was so charmed with the site—hill, 

z river and plain—that she ordered a town to be built om the spot. 

A From her name the town was first called Chandniot, In old deeds 

— the namo ts always spelled thus. The town suffered severely from 
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the Dardnf inroads, and from constant sieges during the last half 
of the 18th century, that witnessed the struggles between the Sidls, 
Bhangi-‘Sirddrs and the Sukarchakia Misl, headed by Mahan Singh 


and his son the Maharaja ; and again in 1848 from the occupation — 


of Nardyan Singh ; but is now rapfily recovering. The most 
prosperous days of Chiniot were during the reign of Shih Jahan, 
when Nawab Sddilla Khan Tahim was the governor. It was he 
who built the Shahi Masjid, an exceedingly handsome edifice of 


hewn stone obtained from the hills near Chiniot. The pillars that — : 


support the western portion of the mosque underneath the domes 
ure singularly chaste and elegant in design. Some repairs and 
restorations bare been recently made that, to say the least, are im 
very doubtful taste, and are certainly utterly out of harmony with the 


character of the building. Another vestige of the Tahims’ magni- — 


ficence is to be found in the remains of an elephant house. Now, 
the Tahims are represented by a Deputy Inspector of Police, a 
couple of eke and one or two other families resident at 
Chiniot, The decay of families that years ago were rulers in the 
land is in this district most remarkable. A large colony of 
Khojas resides here. The howener nents have an unenviable 
character for forgery, litigiousness, false evidence, and anonymous 
Fee ronene: Any old deed that comes out of Chiniot should be 
ooked upon with the greatest suspicion. 

The gig sees was constituted in 1862, and is one of the 
ord class, The Deputy Commissioner is President, the Tahsildar 
is Vice-President, and there are eight nominated members. Table 
No. XLV shows the income of the municipality for the last five 
years. It is derived from octroi, levied at rates varying from 
Re. 1-9 to Rs. 3-2 percent. on the value of almost all good brought 
within municipal limits. Chiniot is celebrated for its wood-carving 
and masonry. Masons from Chiniot are said to have been 
employed in building the Ta4j Mahal. The architect of the Golden 
Temple at Amritsar was a Chiniot mason, and the head mason now 
attached to the building is another. Of late years the Khoj 
have begun to export large quantities of bones, horns and hides 
to Calcutta. Other articles of export are ghi, coarse cloth, cotton 
and wool, There is a small transit trade in the hands of powindah 
merchants, and a little traffic with the salt-mines. | 

There is a good charitable dispensary, a school-house, and a 
large number of dharmedls and masjids, where travellers put up. 
A large sardi has lately been dismantled, as it was found that no one 
used it. There is a good rest-house standing in a pretty garden. 

The population as ascertained at the enumerations of 1568, 
1875 and 1881, is shown below -— 


Year of census, | Persons, | 








Tig, 11,407 
is75 = 1) oo 
Veal | 10,7S1 


The constitution of the population by religion, and the number 
of occupied houses, arcshown in Table No, XLIII. Details of sex 
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~ will be found in Table No. XX of the Census Report of 1881. The 


* annual birth and death-rates per mille of population since 1868 
es 4 ‘are given below, the basis of calculation being in every case the 











"figures of the most recent census :— 
+} a - | DEATH-EATES. 
a ea Year. 
or)" Females, Persons.}; Males, 
a | 
1868 sis a 6) - 14 18 
seo t a if rfl 23 31 
7, 1370 a7 22 23 23 23 2 
cm IsT1 42 93 4] 2 19} 9% 
ot 1872 oo 12 17 6) 33 og 
= 4873 0 14 17 22) 9% 95 
oy ae 43 0} 3 5) | 80 80 
Saas 48\ 2 26 32 | 26 39 
js |. a) 1} 19 82 29 36 
ae so} 19| | 26 28 
18738 ; a8 1g 19 rat Ee | a2 
= eis. a2 16 16 =7 m= a0 
> 15:0-... 4 | 16 15 26 = “7 
om 16s! ... 37| 10 3} = a} Pa 
e \Average ... a6 18 19 26 23 og 
: 


| _ 
a The actual number of births and deaths, registered during 
> the last five years, is shown in Table No. XLIV. | 
7 “Though a town of historical renown (see Chapter IT), and still 
> the head-quarters of the tahsil, Shorkot is now little more than a 
a ‘village. It contains 2,283 inhabitants, and stands about four miles 







from the left bank of the Chendb, underneath the lofty mound or 
> Bhiron which the ancient town was built. It is surrounded by fine 
groves of date palms, the fruit of which is excellent and of various 
a ey ‘Many of the buildings are lofty, but moat of them are ina 






> state of ruin; a fine Jazdr with a gate at each end,-and lined 
~ with shops built on a uniform plan, exists ; but few of the shops 
"are tenanted. There is a good dispensary, a school-house and 
> garden, a rest-house with a good garden, and the tahsil and police 
©? buildings. A large hollow to the east of the town, and from 
= yah the niaterials of the Bhir were evidently taken, becomes a 
fine inke in the rains, but adds much to the unhealthiness of the 
town. : ea ihe Sat ae BAL 
| The Manicipsl Committee consists of four nominated members, 
- the Deputy Commissioner and Tahsildar ; but is recommended for 
> eduction. Its income is shown in Table No. XLY, The trade 
of the town is insignificant. 
— © he identification of Shorkot with one of the towns of the 
> Malli, and with the town of Po-lo-fa-to, visited by Hwen Thsang, 
; Phas been already alluded to. The present town stands below a 
“huge mound of ruins about 100 feet in height, and almost 
- rectangular in shape, surrounded with a wall of large-sized bricks, 
Sand measures about 2,000 feet by 1,000 in size. Burnes, who 










s 


\ visited the place, describes it as ““ a mound of earth, surrounded 





_by a brick wall, and so high as to be seen for a circuit of six or 
ie The same traveller was informed by the people that 
32 


> eight miles.” 
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~ the same tradition about its destruction, which he attributes 
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their town had been destroyed by some king from the west- 
ward, about 1,300 years ago. General Cunningham recelved . 


to the ‘ White Huns, whose date he fixes in the sixth century 
of our era, The foundation of the city is attributed to o 
fabulous R4ja Shor, of whom nothing is known but the name, | 
From the evidence of coins found upon the spot, General 
Cunningham infers that the town was occupied certainly as early 
as the Greek kings of Aridua and the Punjab, who followed at no : 
long interval after Alexander ; and that it flourished under the Indo- 
Scythian dynasties, down to A.D. 250, or perhaps later, But, as 
the Hindu coins are confined to the Brahmin Kings of Kabul and - 
the Punjab, he concludes that for some centuries the town was 
either deserted oranuch decayed, and that it was either re-oceupied — 
or restored in the tenth century by one of these Brahmin kings, 
Mr. Steedman writes :-— a i 
« To erver possessing no special antiquarian knowledge, the @ 
Beith daha to have been the citadel of the old legs 
abruptness with which the mound rises from the ground, and the # = 
existence of remains of what appear to have been bastion towers at #7 
intervals round the mound, support this view. The old town must 
have sloped away from the fort northwards.” “ 
The name of the town is attributed to various sources; toa 
fabulous Raja Shor, to the saline character of the ground, to the 
uarrelsome character of the inhabitants, and to a fierce soldier of 
tase named Taj-ul-din Shori. Taj-ul-din came t6 the Panjab 
in the van of the Muhammadan invasion as a follower of Pi 
Ghizi, who fell a martyr on the field of battle in combat with 
the infidels who then held Shorkot. The town was taken and * 
derived its present name from Taj-tl-din’s surname. Pir Ghazis 
tomb is still to be seen close by Shorkot in a wood of aged fardeh 
and jal trees, al 
The population, as ascertained at the enumerations of 1868, 
1875 and 1881, is shown below :-— 


Years of census. Persona, Males, | Females, 
ine oto 9,156 1,756 1,400 
187i. = ae 2 475 ate se 
1681 - ... oat oh 2,239 | 1,150 | » 16a 


The constitution of the population by religion, and the number | 
of occupied houses, are shown in Table No. ALU. Details of sox 9 
will be found in Table No. XX of the Census Report of 1851. 

Ahmadpur is a small town in the Shorkot tahsil, situated about 
a mile from the right bank of the Chenfb, and is 55 miles from 
Jhang. It was founded about 200 years ago by Nusrat Sidl, who 4 
ned it after his grandson Ahmad. The town lies low, and is 
surroundedin the rainy season by largesheets of water,andthe health 
of the inhabitants suffers in consequence. The houses are irrezular, 
and built chiefly of sun-dried bricks. There is one bdzdr, which hag & 
lately been paved with brick, It has a population of 2.398 
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Table No. XXXVIII, showing the working of DISFENSARIBS. 
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Table No. XLII, showing CONVICTS. in GAOL. 
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° Table No. XLII, showing the POPULATION of TOWNS. 
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Table No. XLIV, showing BIRTHS and DEATHS for TOWNS. 
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Table No. KLV, showing MUNICIPAL INCOME. 
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